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PREFACE 


rpHE notes in tins edition of Gliilde HarolcVs 
Pilgrimage are intended chiefly to supply a 
commentary upon the historical, literary and topo- 
graphical allusions, which are plentiful in the poem, 
especially in the concluding canto. Explanations of 
the more involved passages have been added where 
necessary, with notes here and there on the principal 
characteristics of the poet’s thought and the style in 
which it is clothed. These last, however, are suffi- 
ciently obvious to the reader without elaborate 
discussion, and some of the more striking points in 
connection vdth them are summed up in the intro- 
duction to this volume. Quotations from the classics 
or from foreign writers, where they throw light on 
passages of the poem, have been translated in the 
notes. The text has been obtained by a collation of 
the best editions, which pi*esent very few variations. 

A. H. T. 
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INTEODUCTION 

The first two cantos of Ghilde Earold^s Pilgrimage 
were published in March 1812. Their author, George 
Gordon Noel, sixth baron Byron of Rochdale, born 
22 Jan. 1788, had succeeded his grand-uncle in his 
barony soon after entering upon his eleventh j^ear. 
While still at Trinity college, Cambridge, he had 
published with a bookseller at Newark, near his 
mother’s house at Southwell, a volume of short poems 
called Hours of Idleness (1807). An unfavourable 
notice of this book in The Edinburgh Bevieiv impelled 
him to write English Bards and Scotch Eevieivers 
(1809), a satire in the manner of Pope. These were 
his only published works at the time when he began 
Ghilde Harold, t^His natural sensitiveness, much in- 
creased by the misfortune of a deformed foot and by 
the unwisdom of a capricious and hysterical mother, 
bred in him a self-consciousness which proved a serious 
hindrance to his entry into life. Much of his time 
after leamng Cambridge was spent in company with 
his chosen friends at his seat of NeAvstead abbey in 
Nottinghamshire, where he indulged in orgies of a 
boyish and comparatively harmless character. The 
coldness of his guardian, lord Carlisle, who, probably 
misunderstanding his Avard’s poetical tendencies and 
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disliking Ins dissipations, neglected to introduce kini to 
the house 6i Lords, and the difficulties in which his 
already over-hurdened estate was becoming involved, 
pi eyed upon his spirits, while an early and dis- 
appointed aifection for a cousin, Miss Chaworth, may 
have been an additional cause of chagrin On 2 July 
1809 he sailed from Falmouth for Lisbon, ^vlth the 
intention of abandoning England and visiting the Bast 
The successive stages of his ]ourney, in companj?' 
with John Cam Hobliouse, through Portugal and the 
south of Spam are recorded in the first canto of Ghilde 
Haiold and will be found chronicled in their proper 
places 111 the notes at the end of this volume From 
Cibi altar he sailed to Malta, and thence to Prevesa in 
Albania It was duimg his tiavels in Albania that ho 
began at Janina, on 81 October 1809, the stanzas which 
developed into the fust canto of the poem, which was 
finished on 30 December, soon after his ariival at 
Athens, and had been written, as stanzas LX — LXIV 
and LXX shew, at intervals duiing his jouiney ' The 
second canto, which describes the Albanian journey" 
m detail, was finished in its first form at Smyrna on 
2 May 1810, but was subsequently enlarged by the 
addition of passages relating to later incidents of his 
tour It contains stanzas referiing to the scenes in 
Greece which impressed him most, but his visit to 
Smpma, Ephesus and the Troad in the spring of 1810 
is left unrecorded He stayed at Constantinople for 
two months in the summer, and returned to Athens 
about 18 July He made Athens his head-quartei s 
until the following May, when he returned to England, 
reaching home in July ; 
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Hib tame as a poet was ensuied by tlie publication 
next yeaij after inucli re^nsion and\\ntli some additions, 
of tlie fii st two cantos of Ins poem, wlncli are virtually 
complete in tliemseives His series of oriental tales in 
verse, beginning with The Giaoui (1813), won liini 
further popularity, and lie became the fashionable poet 
of the day On 2 Jan 1815, at the height of his suc- 
cess, he married Miss Milbaiike Their child was born 
in the following Deceinbei, and some six weeks later 
his wife suddenly left him, never to return, A formal 
separation followed, and, in the misery and scandal 
caused by this event, Byron, with his hopes bioken, 
his popularity turned to oblocxuy, and at the lowest 
ebb of his fortunes, again left England He never set 
foot again in his native countrj^ Travelling through 
Belgium and along the Rhine to Basel, he leached the 
lake of Geneva m June 1816 Here he had the society 
of the Shelleys, and the poet beside whose funeral pyre 
he stood six years later exeicised a xirofound iiitlueiice 
upon his thought In the autumn of 1816 he entered 
Italy and took uxi his abode at Yeiiice, Ins chief place 
of residence till 1819 From 1819 to 1821 he made his 
head-quai ters at Ravenna From Ravenna he moved 
to Pisa, and in the autumn of 1822 to Genoa In July 
1823 he sailed to Greece, to take part in the Greek war 
of independence he died at Missolonghi on the gulf of 
Patras on 18 April (Easter day) 1824 

The third and fourth cantos of Ghilde Harold^ 
published in 1818, are founded upon his joicrneys of 
1816 and 1817 The third canto follows the course of 
his travels by the field of Watei;loo and the Rhine to 
Morat and the lake of Geneva. The fourth canto, 
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begmmng m Venice, is cliiefly occupied with, the im- 
pressions of a hastily made journey to Rome in April 
and May 1817 Begun about the end of the following 
June, ^t had reached the length of 144 stanzas early in 
September, but it was gradually extended to 184 the 
final additions being made while the poem was still in 
the press 

^Childe Hmold thus consists of two distinct poitions, 
which reflect emotions of a somewhat different kind. 
The earlier part was written in petulant chagrin, and, 
although its general tone is misanthropical, its con- 
tempt of humanity is something of a pose, and it is not 
without flashes of gaiety Byron, wdiile describing a 
journey which he had taken himself, mvented an 
imaginary ivanderer who, although naturallj^ posses- 
sing many of his own chaiacteri sties, was not wdiolly 
identical with himself The excesses of Childe Harold 
and the satiety which they produced are both exag- 
gerated Byron himself had a capacity for enjoyment 
which he denied to his hero On the other hand, Childe 
Harold^s separate individuality, such as it is, is of no 
special interest. Byi’oids poetry depended on Ins own 
emotions the characters of his poetry have life only in 
so far as they are embodiments of Ins own brooding s 
It is, therefore, natural that in the last two cantos, 
’written in a mood of deeper sufternig than the fiist 
two, the supposed hero practically disappears, and the 
poet himself and his misfortunes become the undis- 
guised motive of his song. 

The same influence affects the outward form of the 
poem. It IS clothed iji the Spenserian stanza of eight 
ten-syllabled lines, with a concluding Alexandrine or 
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line of twelve syllables In the earlier portion Byron 
affected Spenserian archaisms, as did Tiionison and 
the eighteenth-century iimtators of vSpenser , but these 
weie actually uncongenial to him, and after the open- 
ing stanzas are of fitful recurrence In the third and 
fourth cantos they are so rare that they are practically 
non-exifetent His stanza is no longer hampeied by 
the necessity of imitation, but becomes an unfettered 
vehicle of sombre thought Similarly, the tendency to 
burlescpie writing which appears here and there in the 
first canto, and was apparently thought by B^n^on to 
be consistent with his archaic experiments in language, 
becomes in the second canto mere %T.vacity of descrip- 
tion, and is utterly absent from the last two While 
the opening cantos are rich in magnificent passages, 
and the poem has few things as fine to shew as the 
picture of the giant. Battle personified, standing on 
the mountain (canto I , st. XXXIX.), or the prelude of 
the second canto, conceived m the rums of the temple 
of Zeus at Athens, the sustained eloquence and dignity 
of the third and fourth cantos is still more remarkable 
In no respect, howevei, is the deepening of subjec- 
tive emotion more clearly visible than in the descriptive 
passages to which the leader naturally looks for enjoy- 
ment If Byron in his earlier days felt deeply, he had 
not yet learned to discover his own sorrows in every- 
thing which he saw. He moralised his trai^els the 
cave of Honorius and the ciosses on the mountain path 
at Cintra, the skull amid the rums of Athens, the 
field of Maiathon, are subjects for pensive reflection 
Personifications of abstract qu^ahties, such as those 
111 which the poetry of Gray and Collins abound, 
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constantly occurred to Inm and were used with, fine 
effect But he could describe what Ins eye observed, 
for its own sake without deeper reflection The picture 
of Ali^i? court at Tepaleni, with its several details woven 
into verse, has no parallel m the third and fourth 
cantos , and one has only to compare the bull-fight in 
the first canto with the stanzas upon the Coliseum in 
the fourth to realise the change wdiich has come over 
the author^ s spiiit His embarkation in the third 
canto, the apostrophe to Ocean at the end of the 
fourth, belong to a period of thought entirely different 
from that to which the lively description m the second 
of the voyage through the Mediterranean belongs 
The contrast is due in the first instance to personal 
experience, wdiich has driven the poet back upon him- 
self and absorbed his whole mind, so that he fills the 
world with ^ the pageant of his bleeding heart ^ There 
are few stanzas in the third and fourth cantos which 
do not revert to his shattered hopes and bitter memories 
Even the beauty of the Rhine, which seems to call him 
for a moment out of himself, leads to the reflection that 
this earthly Paradise cannot be so to him, unless the 
river were Lethe, to bring forgetfulness of woes 
Beneath the Alps the shadow deepens in Italy, amid 
the ruins of an ancient civilisation, the gloom is pro- 
found and there is no relaxation of memory But it 
must be owned that the attitude of mingled pride and 
despair, expressed though it is mth majesty of phrase 
and rhythm, -would be monotonous were it not for the 
presenrce of an alleviating element This is found in 
the sense of the power i)f nature to calm and console — 
a sense which, though it may be contradicted by the 
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poet’s words, is very seldom far absent This is not 
felt, at any rate so keenly, in the earlier cantos, where 
B}n*oii, still under the influence of eighteenth- century 
poetry, looked upon nature as a theme for pictivresque 
and animated desciiptioii Even in the third canto, 
the Rhine afforded him material for something of the 
same kind of wilting It is at the lake of Geneva that 
the change is hrst clearly \nsihle, and that B^non 
becomes ^ portion of that around ’ him The influence 
of Shelley and, with it, the growing acknowledgement 
of that revolution in the poetic conception of nature 
which Wordsworth had achieved, were the partly 
external causes accountable for Byroids altered atti- 
tude Henceforward the conviction of kinship with 
nature is lespoiisihle for the most noble passages of 
Childe Harold Splendid as are the elociuent Roman 
episodes, one feels that, as in Florence, Byron is more 
restless among rums and statues than he is in the open 
air among mountains or m sight of the ocean The 
beautiful Y enetiaii stanzas are mspii ed by the blending 
of the decaying city with Ghe sj)ouseless Adriatic’ and 
the memory of her marriage with the sea And the 
passages of the poem, the intrinsic beauty of which, as 
distinct f 10111 splendour of rhetoric or invective, rises 
most readily to the nimd, are the stanzas on Olareiis 
(canto III , stt. C — cm ), the sunset landscape seen fioni 
the banks of the Brenta (canto IV , stt XXYII — XXIX ), 
the description of Arqua (ihid stt XXXII , XXXIII ), 
winch defines so ivell the spiiit of the G(jft, cpiiet 
hamlet,^ the pictures of the source of ChtumnuS and 
the cascade of Term (ibid stt. I*xri. — LXXII ), the re- 
flections on the grotto of Egeria (ibid st CXV sqq ), 
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and tHe all too brief sketches of Nenii and Albano 
(%bid stt. CLXXIII., CLXXiy.) Here Byron, face to face 
with nature, discovers her healing power and procures 
a ‘ suspension of disgust ’ from his woes. 

The rhetoric and invective, however, must not be 
forgotten in the contemplation of these more placid 
features Although, as Byron stands amid the vestiges 
of bygone history, the rums of the past assume for him 
the complexion of his own tragedy, and he contemplates, 
as George Meredith says of Shakespeare, 'the seas 
without upon the reflex of that within,^ he is also filled 
with a passion which, if it arises in the beginning from 
a feeling of personal restraint, is pure and disinterested 
in its effect Liberty has found no more eloquent 
laureate, and kings and priests, who deserve the grati- 
tude of mankind for the provocation they have given 
to the highest poetry, no more devoted opponent In 
this respect the whole poem is upon the same level, 
although naturally the later part is tinged by a more 
keenly personal sympathy for the victims of tyranny. 
Childe Harold was written at the end of the most 
epic chapter in modern history, and its two parts 
faithfully reflect the fluctuations of opinion which its 
development produced in minds earnestly set upon the 
enfranchisement of Europe The French Kevolution, 
which had awakened the enthusiasm of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge m England and of the romantic poets 
throughout Europe, had run its course Its sym- 
pathisers'" had seen the nation, which they^ fondly 
imagined as ^standing on the top of golden hours, ^ 
sink into anarchy, ^ drunk with blood to vomit crime.^ 
When Byron arrived in Portugal in 1809, the power of 
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Napoleon had readied its zenith. The peninsular war 
was 111 progress, and to Byron the eagles of France, 
flying over the peninsula, were vultures come to feed 
upon the dead body of a ruined nation. Napoleon 
was the tyrant, England the champion of freedom, 
and for the time England had forfeited her rexiutation 
by her concessions at Cintra. But in 1816 the position 
was changed. Byron’s feelings towards Napoleon were 
never cordial, and, while he praised his fortitude upon 
the field of Waterloo, at Eoine he condemned his 
vanity Nevertheless, he felt that, had Napoleon 
achieved his whole ambition, his empire might have 
made for the liberty of Europe. His fall, the promul- 
gation of the Holy alliance, the settlement achieved b^’^ 
the congress of Vienna and the peace of Pans, had 
restored the old sovereigns, and Europe was doubly 
yoked in servitude These events and the sentiments 
which they excite prompt some of the noblest verse in 
Childe Harold Byron’s sympathy, aroused by his own 
isolation, was with the enslaved and the outcast In 
Grreece, the mother of European cmlisation, given over 
to slavery and degradation, he found its most congenial 
object, and the faults of his life, faults which arose 
from a natural incompatibility to meet the world with 
its own weapons and mould his mind to accept its 
standards, were in no small measure redeemed by his 
final expedition to relieve the sufiermgs of the country 
which, in happier days, had repelled the Persian in- 
yader at Marathon and Salamis, and sacrificed her 
noblest sons in the cause of freedom at Therinepylae 
(^11 estimating the liteiary ai^d artistic judgments of 
the poem, we have to remember two things. In the 
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first place^ Byron was not one of those poets who, like 
Milton, pass a long apprenticeship to the earlier masters 
of poetry, and have a mind stocked with literary remi- 
niscence The expression of his thoughts in verse 
came to him spontaneously his tendency was to am- 
plify his naturally fluent verse, not to subject it to that 
condensation and refinement which is the fruit of care- 
ful literary discipline As we have seen, his adoption 
of the Spenserian stanza is a mere accident of the 
poem, and no one who has used that form has probably 
owed so slight a debt to Spenser His classical reading 
had been desultory In Greece the sentiment of a 
glorious past and the picturesqueness of the local 
mythology filled his mind^as he composed, but the 
memory of the great Attic poets, a memory which was 
ever present to such writers, men of sympathies so akin 
to his own, as Shelley, Landor and their disciple Swin- 
burne, was so far of secondary interest to him that 
he does not allude to them directly Epaniinondas, 
Thrasybulus, Brasidas, Leonidas, warriors and cham- 
pions of liberty, are the names which he chooses to 
commemorate Euripides is mentioned only once, and 
then in a context which does not refer directly to 
Greece or intimately to his poetry For Latin litera- 
ture he seems to have had more feeling. He confesses 
that the necessity of reading Horace at school as a 
task checked that complete enjoyment which he saw 
was a desirable possession, and the Latin author whom 
he seems iiO have admired and appreciated most was 
Cicero,'’ a preference not unnatural in a poet whose 
genius found a natural vent in passages of oratory. 
He shared with V ergil the sense of mortality in human 
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things^ and such passages as the description of Arqin\ 
or Clitmnnns have a Vergilian note of quiet melancholy 
m their contemplation of rural scenery , hut this like- 
ness IS merely general^ and springs rather irmii the 
abiding spirit of the places than from any direct 
remembrance of the appeal which such scenes made 
to Vergil In Vergihs characteristic power of com- 
pression of phrase Byron was wanting striking and 
\nvid phrases escape from him m plenty, but his de- 
liberate attempts at confining an impression of a place 
within the limits of a few words or lines are — like his 
description of the effect of the interior of St Peter’s — 
involved and sometimes obscure Further, in esti- 
mating the poets of modern Italy, his interest was 
primarily directed to the circumstances of their lives 
and to their strife with tyranny The style of Dante, 
like that of Vergil by which it was formed, was too 
restrained and compressed to affect Byron’s torrent of 
language, but the idea of the exile, driven from his 
native place to end his life in a foreign city, touched 
his imagination all the more strongly in that he saw 
ill it a general resemblance to his own lot He shared 
the taste of his day for the less severe poets of the 
Eenaissance, for Ariosto and Tasso^ and his translation 
of the first canto of Pulci’s burlesque epic, Mo^qante 
Maggiore, prepared the way for his own Don Juan, a 
mass of discursive wit and satire, mingled with passages 
of the finest poetry, and hung together on the thread 
of a rambling succession of incidents But htfe lines on 
Tasso are concerned with the traditional misfoftunes 
which the poet suffered at the< hands of a monarch 
Just as when he refers to Rousseau by the lake of 
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Greiieva, the tumult m his own mind fills his horizon, 
and Eousseau and Tasso alike are not objects of 
literary criticism, but reflections of Byron himself The 
Prophe^.y of Dante, in which he used Dante’s own form 
of rhyme, and The Lament of Tasso are similarly ex- 
pressions of personal feeling aroused by a sense of his 
own banishment and distress, while the sonnet of 
Fihcaja, combined with the fabric of Ghilde Harold, so 
closely reflects his own enthusiasm for liberty that he 
echoes it from the depths of his own spirit 

In the second place, he cared little for painting 
and sculpture. Painting, indeed, suggests to him no 
reflection for his poem Sculpture, on the other hand, 
plays a prominent part in the fourth canto of Childe 
Rarold^jSbTid. Canova excited his admiration more than 
all the contemporary artists and men of letters of Italy 
In this, as in his appreciation of Tasso, he followed 
the taste of his day, and the ancient Florentine and 
Roman sculptures which moved him to poetry were 
just those which any educated tourist of the time 
would have selected He expressly disclaims any 
understanding of their artistic merits their general 
effect brings before him the beauty and majesty of 
the vanished ages which produced them. Like the 
architecture of the Coliseum and the tomb of Oaeciha 
Metella, they are the enduring fragments of the ir- 
revocable past, and his thought turns from their actual 
form to the creative power of which they are the 
embodiment, to the circumstances in which that power 
was moulded, and by a natural transition to the decay 
of civilisations and thp vanity of human hopes It is 
significant of his attitude of mind that his most graphic 
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lines upon a piece of sculpture — the so-called dying 
gladiator — were not suggested in the presence of th*e 
statue itself. It was in the Coliseum^ with ins mind 
busy upon the slaughters of which the amphitheatre 
had been the scene, that the statue recurred to him 
and was endowed with life as the centre of the tragedy. 
Here, as ever, his thoughts go back to himself it is 
the distant land, the Dacian mother, the children at 
play, which are the absorbing subject of the wounded 
gladiator’s thoughts, and blend themselves with Byron’s 
indignation and regret for all that he himself had 
forfeited. Of the dramatic power which Byron here 
displays the Roman stanzas are full. Great archi- 
tecture, although its details probably interested him 
little, impressed him by its vastiiess and splendour, 
and although, as we have already seen, the most 
finished beauty of the poem is in those passages which 
deal directly with nature, its highest eloquence and its 
ability to call the past to life are awakened by the 
buildings of Rome and by that sentiment of antiquity 
which, five centuiies before, they had aroused m 
Petrarch and, more recently, they had communicated 
as an inspiration to Gibbon Still, of direct archi- 
tectural description Childe Harold contains little, and 
Byron’s taste was fitful in this respect If the Coliseum 
filled him with reverence, the mole of Hadrian pro- 
voked only a perfunctory and uncomplimentary stanza. 
For the gorgeousness of the Medici chapel in Florence 
lie had only contempt, but the huge mass of ^t Peter’s 
at Rome, largely a production of the same period of 
florid architecture, awed him w^th the sense of his own 
littleness in the face of such grandiose conception , and 
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St Peter’s is tPe only building wbich be seems to bave 
admired in tbe first instance upon its own merits It 
is noteworthy that from tbe first and second cantos, 
buildings, apart from tbe rums of Athens and tbe 
description of All’s bouse at Tepaleni, are practically 
absent In tbe third canto, tbe ruined castles of tbe 
Ebme and the remains of Aventicum are isolated 
examples of meditations on architecture Even in 
Venice be singles out no special buildings for descrip- 
tion tbe bridge of Sighs, tbe bridge of Rialto, the 
palaces ‘ crumbling to tbe shore ’ — those palaces which 
in Marino Fahero he likened to ^altars ranged along 
tbe broad canal’ — are merely notes in a general im- 
piession It was on bis way to Rome, amid tbe tombs 
of the mighty dead in Santa Croce at Florence, that 
be seems first to have realised in bis poetry what the 
Roman stanzas so clearly shew, that tbe architectuie 
of, the past is tbe most noble monument of history^ 

( No detailed notice need be given here of the style 
of tbe poem Some of its characteristics, its impetuous 
eloquence and oratorical power, its use of personifica- 
tion, its softness and beauty under soothing influences, 
have already been touched upon Byron wrote with 
freedom, and his faults of style are those of a poet 
whose language comes almost too readily to his 
command The perpetual presence of one thought 
naturally leads him into repetition of the same themes, 
but with a variety and richness of imagery which save 
his treatment from monotony It is impossible not to 
feel, a«3 stanza runs on into stanza in moments of the 
deepest emotion, that the expression is too luxuriant, 
and that such passages might have been revised and 
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pruned witli advantage The poem is full of inversions 
of subject and object, subject and predicate, used witli 
a remarkable licence wliicii occasionally veils the sense 
of a passage. Here and there Byron is tenipi;pd into 
solecisms of grammar Which in one instance, at any 
rate — the famous ‘ there let him lay ^ of canto lY , 
st CLXXX — amount to vulgarity. (We know from the 
records of Byron^s life that his taste was not impec- 
cable the very incidents of the journey which is 
the subject of the fourth canto, the casual day m 
Florence, the hurried and crowded sight-seeiiig in 
Eonie, are chaiactenstic of his want of taste Few 
people Avoiild have had the eifrontery to make such a 
tour the subject of verse no one else, perhaps, could 
have recorded it in verse which is iiiiniortal But 
Glnlde Harold, although it has enriched the iiieiiiory 
of the travellei with descriptions and phrases which 
add a new beauty to the scenes to which they refer, is 
only in a secondary sense a poem which celebrates 
some of the most famous shrines of the continental 
pilgrim. Nor does its real importance arise from its 
revelation of the sorrows of a poet’s heart in this 
respect it is not unique, and Byron’s sorrows, due 
largely to his own waywardness and endured in a 
spirit winch was the reverse of stoicism, could not by 
themseHes have invested Ghilde Haiold with that 
sublimity which it assumes at its best But his genius 
identified his disappointments and distresses with those 
of the world at large, and, by virtue of his* personal 
experience, he spoke with the voice of struggling 
humanity throughout Europe, at a period when the 
birth-throes of a new era were upon it It is at such 
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epochs that poetry has its greatest opportunity, and in 
"that ^ iron time of doubts, disputes, distractions, f ears,^ 
Byron took ^ his seat upon the intellectual throne ^ and 
interpijeted from his own heart the anguish and aspira- 
tions of his contemporaries In England itself the 
other great poets of the romantic movement hold as 
high a place as he, but the author of Childe Harold, 
appealing to no one nation in particular, but to all 
mankind which shared his despair and entertained his 
hopes, gained a place above them all m the affection 
of Europe 



CHILDE HAROLD’S 
PILGRIMAGE 

A ROMAUNT 

L’univbes est une espece de hvre, dont on n’a iu qiie la 
piemiMe page quand on n a vu qne son pays J’en ai feuillete 
iin assez grand nombie, qne 3’ai tiouve egalenient manvaises 
Get examen ne m’a point ete infiuctneux Je haissais ma 
patrie Toutes les impeitinences des penples divers, parmi 
lesquels ]’ai vecn, m’ont reconcilie avec elle Quand je n’anrais 
tir 4 d’autre benefice de mes voyages qne celni-la, 30 n’en 
regretterais ni les frais ni les fatigues — Le Cosaiopolite. 


PEEFAOE TO THE PIEST AND 
SECOND CANTOS 

The following poem was written, for the most part, 
amidst the scenes which it attempts to describe It was 
begun m Albania , and the parts relative to Spam and 
Portugal were composed from the author’s observations 
m those countries. Thus much it may be necessary to 
state for the correctness of the descriptions. TSe scenes 
attempted to be sketched are in Spam, Portugal, E]5irus, 
Acarnama, and Greece There,, for the present^ the 
poem stops, its reception will determine whether the 
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author may venture to conduct Ins readers to the capital 
of the East, through Ionia and Phrygia these two 
cantos are merely experimental 

fictitious character is introduced for the sake 
of giving some connexion to the piece, which, how- 
ever, makes no pretension to regularity. It has been 
suggested to me by friends, on whose opinions I set 
a high value, that in this fictitious character, ^ Ohilde 
Harold,^ I may incur the suspicion of having intended 
some real personage this I beg leave, once for all, to 
disclaim — Harold is the child of imagination, for the 
purpose I have stated In some very trivial particulars, 
and those merely local, there might be grounds for 
such a notion , but in the mam points, I should hope, 
none whatever 

It IS almost superfluous to mention that the appel- 
lation ^ Ohilde,^ as ^Childe Waters,^ ^Ohilde Childers,’ 
&c , IS used as more consonant with the old structure 
of versification which I have adopted The ^Good 
Hight,’ in the beginning of the first canto, was suggested 
by ‘^Lord Maxwell’s Good Night,’ in the Border Min- 
strelsy, edited by Mr Scott 

With the different poems which have been published 
on Spanish subjects, there may be found some slight 
coincidence in the first part, which treats of the 
Peninsula, but it can only be casual, as, mth the 
exception of a few concluding stanzas, the whole of 
this poem was written in the Levant. 

The^ stanza of Spenser, according to one otour most 
successful poets, admits of every variety. Dr Beattie 
makes the follownng observation. — ^Not long ago, 
I began a poem in the style and stanza of Spenser, 
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m whicli I propose to give full scope to my inclination, 
and be either droll or pathetic, descriptive or senti- 
mental, tender or satirical^ as the humour strikes me, 
for, if I mistake not, the measure which I have adopted 
admits equally of all these kinds of composition — 
Strengthened m my opinion by such authority, and by 
the example of some in the highest order of Itahan 
poets, I shall make no apology for attempts at similar 
variations in the follomng composition, satisfied that 
if they are unsuccessful, their failure must be in the 
execution, rather than in the design, sanctioned by the 
practice of Ariosto, Thomson, and Beattie 

London, February, 1812 


ADDITION TO THE PREFACE 

I have now waited till almost all our periodical 
journals have distributed their usual portion of criticism. 
To the justice of the generality of their criticisms I have 
nothing to object it would ill become me to quarrel 
with their very slight degree of censure, when, perhaps, 
if they had been less kind they had been more candid 
Returning, therefore, to all and each my best thanks 
for their liberality, on one point alone shall I venture 
an observation. Amongst the many objections justly 
urged to the very indifferent character of the ^vagrant 
Ohilde,^ (whom, notwithstanding many hints* to the 
contrary, I still maintain to be a fictitious persongJge), 
it has been stated, that, besides tl^e anachronism, he is 
1 Beattie’s Letters 
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very unhmgMly , as the times of the Knights were times 
of Love, Honour, and so forth. How, it so happens 
that the good old times, when ^Famour du bon vieux 
temSj'^Fainour antique,^ flourished, were the most profli- 
gate of all possible centuries Those who have any 
doubts on this subject may consult Sainte-Palaye, 
passim, and more particularly vol. ii. p 69^ The vows 
of chivalry were no better kept than any other vows 
whatsoever, and the songs of the Troubadours were 
not more decent, and certainly were much less refined, 
than those of Ovid The ^Oours d’ amour, parlemens 
d’amour, on de courtesie et de gentilesse^ had much 
more of love than of courtesy or gentleness. See Roland 
on the same subject with Samte-Palaye. Whatever 
other objection may be urged to that most unamiable 
personage Ohilde Harold, he was so far perfectly 
knightly in his attributes — '^Ho waiter, but a knight 
templar^ ^ By the by, I fear that Sir Tnstrem and Sir 
Lancelot were no better than they should be, although 
very poetical personages and true knights ^ sans 
peur,^ though not ^ sans reproche.^ If the story of the 
institution of the ^ Garter ^ be not a fable, the knights 
of that order have for several centuries borne the badge 
of a Countess of Salisbury, of indifferent memory. 
So much for chivalry Burke need not have regretted 
that its days are over, though Mane- Antoinette was 
quite as chaste as most of those in whose honour lances 
were shivered, and knights unhorsed 

Before the days of Bayard, and down to those of 
Sir "Joseph Banks (the most chaste and celebrated of 

^ Memoires sw FAncienne Chevalene, Par 1781 

2 The Roveis, or the Double Anangement 
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ancient and modern times), few exceptions will be 
found to tins statement, and I fear a little inyestiga- 
tion will teacb. us not to regret tliese monstrous 
mummeries of the middle ages, 

I now leave ‘Cliilde Harold’ to live Ins day, such as 
he is , it had been more agreeable, and certainly more 
easy, to have drawn an amiable character It had 
been easy to varnish over Ins faults, to make him do 
more and express less, but he never was intended as 
an example, further than to show, that early perversion 
of mind and morals leads to satiety of past pleasures 
and disappointment in new ones, and that even the 
beauties of nature and the stimulus of travel (except 
ambition, the most powerful of all excitements) are 
lost on a soul so constituted, or rather misdirected 
Had I proceeded with the poem, tins character would 
have deepened as he drew to the close , for the outline 
which I once meant to fill up for him was, mth some 
exceptions, the sketch of a modern Timon, perhaps 
a poetical Zeluco. 


London, 1813 . 
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TO lANTHE 

Not in tliose climes where I have late been straying^ 
Though Beauty long hath there been matchless 
deemed , 

Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dreamed, 
Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seemed. 5 
Nor, having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint those charms which varied as they beam’d — 
To such as see thee not my words were weak; 

To those who gaze on thee what language could they 
speak ’ 

Ah * may’st thou ever be what now thou art, 10 
Nor unbeseem the promise of thy spring, 

As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 

Love’s image upon earth without his wing. 

And guileless beyond Hope’s imagining* 

And surely she who now so fondly rears 15 

Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brightening, 
Beholds the rainbow of her future years, 

Before whose heavenly hues all sorrow disappears. 

Young Pen of the West* — ^’tis well for me 
My years already doubly number thine, 20 

My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on thee, 

And safely view thy ripening beauties shine, 
Happy, I ne’er shall see them in decline. 
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Happier^ that while all younger hearts shall bleed, 
Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign 25 
To those whose admiration shall succeed. 

But mix’d with pangs to Lore’s even loveliest hours 
decreed. 

Oh^ let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle’s, 
Now brightly bold or beautifully shy, 

Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells, 30 
Glance o’er this page, nor to my verse deny 
That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh 
Could I to thee be ever more than friend 
This much, dear maid, accord, nor question why 
To one so young my strain I would commend, 35 
But bid me \vith my wreath one matchless lily blend 

Such IS thy name 'svitli this my verse entwined; 
And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold’s page, lanthe’s here enshrined 
Shall thus be first beheld, forgotten last 40 

My days once number’d, should this homage past 
Attract thy fairy fingers near the lyre 
Of him who hail’d thee, loveliest as thou wast, 
Such is the most my memory may desire, 

Though more than Hope can claim, could Friendship 
less require^ 45 
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CHILDE HAEOLD’S 
PILGEIMAGE 

CANTO THE FIRST 

I 

OHj in Hellas deem’d of heavenly birth^ 

Muse^ form’d or fabled at the minstrel’s wilF 
Since shamed full oft by later lyres on earth, 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill. 

Yet there I’ve wander’d by thy vaunted rill; 5 
Yes’ sigh’d o’er Delphi’s long deserted shrine, 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still, 

Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale — this lowly lay of mine 

II 

Whilome m Albion’s isle there dwelt a youth, 10 
Who ne in virtue’s ways did take delight, 

But spent his days in not most uncouth, 

And vex’d with mirth the drowsy ear of Night 
Ah me’ in sooth he was a shameless wight. 

Sore given to revel and ungodly glee, JS 

Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companie. 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low degree. 
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III 

Cliilde Harold was lie Mglit — ^but wlience liis name 
And lineage long^ it suits me not to sa7, 20 

Suffice it^ that perchance they were of fame^ 

And had been glorious in another day. 

But one sad losel soils a name for aye^ 

However mighty m the olden time, 

Nor all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay, 25 
Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme, 

Can blazon e^nl deeds, or consecrate a crime. 

lY 

Childe Harold bask’d him 111 the noontide sun, 
Disporting there like any other fly. 

Nor deem’d before his little day was done 30 

One blast might chill him into misery 

But long ere scarce a third of his pass’d by, 

Worse than adversity the Childe befell, 

He felt the fulness of satiety 
Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 35 
Which seem’d to him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell 

Y 

For he through Sin’s long lab3rrmtli had run. 

Nor made atonement when he did amiss. 

Had sigh’d to many though he loved but one, 

And that loved one, alas^ could ne’er be his 40 
Ah, happy she ^ to ’scape from him whose kiss 
, Had been pollution unto aught so chaste , 

Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bltss. 
And spoil’d her goodly lands, to gild his waste. 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign’d to taste. 45 
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YI 

And now Childe Harold was sore sick at hearty 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee^ 
^Tis^said, at times the sullen tear would start. 

But Pride congeaFd the drop within his ee: 

Apart he stalked in joyless reverie, 50 

And from his native land resolved to go, 

And visit scorching climes beyond the sea, 

With pleasure drugged, he almost long’d for woe, 
And e’en for change of scene would seek the shades 
below. 


VII 

The Childe departed from his father’s hall: 55 

It was a vast and venerable pile; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall, 

Yet strength was pillar’d in each massy aisle 
Monastic dome ^ condemn’d to uses vile ^ 

Where Superstition once had made her den 60 
How Paphian girls were known to sing and smile , 
And monks might deem their time was come agen, 
If ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men 


VIII 

Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold’s 
brow, 65 

Asnf the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurk’d below 
But this none knew, nor haply cared to know, 
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For his was not that open, artless soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow, 70 

Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 
Whatever this grief mote be, which he could not (aiontrol. 

IX 

And none did love him though to hall and bower 
He gathered revellers from far and near, 

He knew them flatterers of the festal hour, 75 
The heartless parasites of present cheer 
Tea^ none did love Inm — not his lemans dear — 
But pomp and power alone are womaifls care, 

And where these are light Eros finds a feere, 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. So 
And Mammon wins his way where Seraphs niiglit despair 

X 

Childe Harold had a mother — not forgot, 

Though parting from that mother he did shun, 

A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun 85 

If friends he had, he bade adieu to none 
Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of steel. 
Ye, who have known what ^tis to dote upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal 

XI 

His house, his home, his heritage, his lands, 91 
The .laughing dames m ^Yhom he did defight, 
Wliose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snmvy •hands, 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite. 

And long had fed his youthful appetite, 95 
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His goblets brimm’d with every costly wine. 

And all that mote to luxury invite, 

Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine, 

And traverse Pa3mim shores, and pass Barthes central 
line. 

XII 

The sails were fill’d, and fair the light winds blew, loo 
As glad to waft him from his native home, 

And fast the white rocks faded from his view. 

And soon were lost in circumambient foam 
And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, but in his bosom slept 105 

The silent thought, nor from his lips did come 
One word of wail, while others sate and wept, 

And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept 

XIII 

But when the sun was sinking m the sea 
He seized his harp, which he at times could string, no 
And strike, albeit with untaught melody, 

When deem’d he no strange ear was listening . 
And now his fingers o’er it he did fling, 

And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight 
While flew the vessel on her snowy wing, 115 
And fleeting shores receded from his sight, 

Thus to the elements he pour’d his last ^ Good Night.’ 

I 

AdIetj, adieu ^ my native shore 
Fades o’e/the waters blue, 

The night-winds, sigh, the breakers roar, 120 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
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Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow m his flight; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native Land — G-ood Night ^ 125 

2 

A few short hours and he mil rise 
To give the morrow birth, 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth 
Deserted is my own good hall, 130 

Its hearth is desolate; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 

My dog howls at the gate 

3 

^Come hither, hither, my little page^ 

Why dost thou weep and waiP 135 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage, 

Or tremble at the gale^ 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye, 

Our ship IS swift and strong. 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 140 

More merrily along’ 

4 

^Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind 
Yet marvel not, Sir Ohilde, that I 
Am sorrowful in nnnd; 145 

For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love. 

And have no friend, save these alone, 

But thee — and one above 
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5 

‘My father bless’d me fervently, 150 

Yet did not mncli complain, 

But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come hack again’ — 

‘Enough, enough, my little lad * 

Such tears become thine eye, 155 

If I thy guileless bosom had, 

Mine own would not be dry 

6 

‘Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale^ 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman^ 160 
Or shiver at the gale^’ — 

‘Deem’st thou I tremble for my life^ 

Sir Childe, I’m not so weak, 

But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 165 

7 

‘My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall. 
Along the bordering lake, 

And when they on their father call. 

What answer shall she make^’ — 

‘Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 170 

Thy grief let none gainsay. 

But I, who am of lighter mood, 

Will laugh to flee away.’ 

8 

Fo?’ who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour^ 

Fresh feeres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o’er. 


175 
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For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near, 

My greatest grief is that I leave i8o 

No thing that claims a tear 

9 

1 And now Fm in the world alone, 

Upon the wide, wide sea 
But why should I for others groan, 

When none will sigh for me^ 1S5 

Perchance my dog wall whine m vain, 

Till fed by stranger hands, 

But long ere I come back again 
HeM tear me where he stands 

10 

With thee, my bark. Til swiftly go 190 

Athwart the foaming brine. 

Nor care what land thou beaPst me to, 

So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves ^ 

And when you fail my sight, 195 

Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves! 

My native Land — Good Night ^ 

XIY 

On, on the vessel flies, the land is gone, 

And winds are rude in Biscay’^ sleepless bay. 

Four days are sped, but mth the fifth, anon, 200 
New shores descried make every bosom gay; 
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And Cintra^s mountain greets them on their way, 
And Tagus dashing onward to the deep^ 

His fabled golden tribute bent to pay^ 

And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap, 205 
And steer ^twixt fertile shores where yet few rustics reap 

XV 

Oh, Christ J it IS a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree^ 
What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand^ 210 
But man would mar them with an impious hand 
And when the Almighty lifts his fiercest scourge 
’G-ainst those who most transgress his high command, 
With treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 214 
GauTs locust host, and earth from fellest foemen purge. 

XVI 

What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold ’ 

Her image floating on that noble tide. 

Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold. 

But now whereon a thousand keels did ride 
Of mighty strength, since Albion was allied, 220 
And to the Lusians did her aid afford 
A nation swoln with ignorance and pride, 

Who lick yet loathe the hand that waves the sword 
To save them from the wrath of Gaul’s unsparing lord. 

XVII 

But wlhoso entereth within this town, 225 

That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will winder up and dow%, 

’Mid many things unsightly to strange ee, 
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For liut and palace sliow like filthily: 

The dingy denizens are reared in dirt; 230 

Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of snrtout or shirt,** 
Though shent mth BgypFs plague, unkempt, unwashed, 
unhurt. 

XYIII 

Poor, paltry slaves ^ yet born hnidst noblest scenes — 
Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men ^ 235 

Lo ^ Ointra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen 
Ah me ^ what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 240 
Than those whereof such tlnngs the bard relates, 
Who to the awe-struck world unlock’d Elysium’s gates ? 

XIX 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d. 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep. 
The niountam-mos& by scorching skies imbrown’d, 245 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 

The torrents that from clifi to valley leap. 

The vine on high, the wallow branch beloiv, 250 
Mix’d in one mighty scene, wnth varied beauty glow. 

XX 

Then slowly climb the many-winding wa^. 

And frequent turn to linger as you go. 

Prom loftier rocks new lovelmess survey, 

And rest ye at ‘Our Lady’s house of woe% 255 


T B. 
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Where frugal monks their little relics show^ 

And sundry legends to the stranger tell • 

Here impious men have punished been^ and lo’ 
Deep'^m yon cave Honorius long did dwell. 

In hope to merit Heaven by making earth a Hell. 260 

XXI 

And here and there, as up the crags you spring, 
Mark many rude-carved crosses near the path. 

Yet deem not these devotion’s offering — 

These are memorials frail of murderous wrath. 

For wheresoe’er the shrieking victim hath 265 
Pour’d forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife, 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath; 

And grove and glen with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this purple land, where law secures not life 

XXII 

On sloping mounds, or in the vale beneath, 270 
Are domes where whilome kings did make repair; 
But now the wild flowers round them only breathe , 
Yet ruin’d splendour still is lingering there 
And yonder towers the Prince’s palace fair* 

There thou too, Vathek* England’s wealthiest son, 275 
Once form’d thy Paradise, as not aware 
When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 
Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to shun. 

XXIII 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure plan. 
Beneath yon mountain’s ever beauteous brow. 280 
But now, as if a thong unblest by Man, 

Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou ^ 
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Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To lialls deserted, portals gaping wide 
Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 285 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied, 

Swept into wrecks anon by Timers ungentle tide ’ 

XXIY 

Behold the hall where chiefs were late convened ^ 
Oh* dome displeasing unto British eye* 

With diadem hight foolscap, lo* a fiend, 290 

A little fiend that scoffs incessantly, 

There sits in parchment robe array’d, and by 
His side is hung a seal and sable scroll, 

Where blazon’d glare names known to chivalry, 
And sundry signatures adorn the roll, 295 

Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with all his soul. 

XXV 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foil’d the knights m Marialva’s dome 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to gloom 300 
Here Folly dash’d to earth the victor’s plume, 

And Policy regain’d what arms had lost 
For chiefs like ours in vam may laurels bloom * 
Woe to the conqu’rmg, not the conquer’d host, 
Since baffied Triumph droops on Lusitania’s coast* 305 

XXVI 

And ever since that martial synod met, 

Britannia sickens, Cintra* at thy name. 

And folks in office at the mention fret, 

And fain would blush, if blusfi they could, for shame. 
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How will posterity the deed proclaim ’ 310 

Will not our own and fellow nations sneer. 

To view these champions cheated of their fame, 

By foes in fight overthrown, yet victors here. 
Where Scorn her finger points through many a coming 
year? 

XXYII 

So deem’d the Childe, as o’er the mountains he 315 
Did take his way in solitary guise 
Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought to flee. 
More restless than the swallow in the skies 
Though here awhile he learn’d to moralize, 

For Meditation fix’d at times on him, 320 

And conscious Eeason whisper’d to despise 
His early youth, misspent in maddest whim; 

But as he gazed on truth his aching eyes grew dim* 

XXVIII 

To horse ^ to horse ^ he quits, for ever quits 
A scene of peace, though soothing to his soul: 325 
Again he rouses from his moping fits. 

But seeks not now the harlot and the howl 
Onward he flies, nor fix’d as yet the goal 
Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage; 

And o’er him many changing scenes must roll 330 
Ere toil his thirst for travel can assuage, 

Or he shall calm his breast, or learn experience sage. 

Yet Mafra shall x>ne moment claim delay, 

Where dwelt of yore the Lusians’ luckless queen, 
And church and court did mingle their array, 335 
And mass and revel were alternate seen. 
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Lordlings and freres — ill-sorted fry I ween^ 

Blit here tlie Babylonian whore hath built 
A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, 
That men forget the blood which she hath spilt, 340 
And bow the knee to Pomp that loves to varnish guilt 


O’er vales that teem with fruits, romantic lulls, 
(Oh, that such lulls upheld a free-born race 0 
Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills, 
Childe Harold wends through many a pleasant place. 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 346 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 

The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace, 
Oh^ there is sweetness in the mountain air, 

And life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 3 S° 

XXXI 

More bleak to view the hills at length recede, 
And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend. 
Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed^ 

Far as the eye discerns, withouten end, 354 

Spain’s realms appear whereon her shepherds tend 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader knows — 
Now must the pastor’s arm his lambs defend 
For Spam is compass’d by unyielding foes. 

And all must shield their all, or share Subjection’s woes. 

XXXII 

Where Lusitama and her Sister meet, 360 

Deem ye what bounds the rival realms divide^ 

Or ere the jealous queens of nations greet. 

Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide^ 
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Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride? 

Or fence of art; like China’s vasty wall^ — 365 

Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide, 

Ne li^rrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall, 

Rise like the rocks that part Hispania’s land from Gaul. 

XXXIII 

But these between a silver streamlet glides^ 

And scarce a name distinguisheth the brook, 370 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides 
Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook, 

And vacant on the ripphng waves doth look, 

That peaceful still ’twixt bitterest foemen flow, 
Bor proud each peasant as the noblest duke. 375 
Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
’Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. 

XXXIY 

But ere the mingling bounds have far been pass’d, 
Dark Guadiana rolls his power along 
In sullen billows, murmuring and vast, 380 

So noted ancient roundelays among. 

Whjlome upon his banks did legions throng 
Of Moor and Knight, in mailed splendour drest 
Here ceased the swift their race, here sunk the strong , 
The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 385 
Mix’d on the bleeding stream, by floating hosts oppress’d. 

XXXV 

Oh, lovely SpainJ renown’d, romantic land» 

Where is that standard which Pelagio bore. 

When Cava’s traitor-sire first call’d the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore ^ 
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Where are those bloody banners -which of yore 391 
Waved o’er thy sons, victorious to the gale, 

And drove at last the spoilers to their shore ^ 

Eed gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale, 
Willie Afric’s echoes thrill’d with Moorish matrons’ wail. 

XXXYI 

Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale? 396 
Ah t such, alas* the hero’s amplest fate* 

When granite moulders and when records fail, 

A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date. 
Pride! bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate, 4^0 
See how the Mighty shrink into a song * 

Can Yolume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee greats 
Or must thou trust tradition’s simple tongue, 
When Flattery sleeps ivith thee, and History does thee 
wrong ^ 

XXXVII 

Awake, ye sons of Spam * awake * advance * 405 

Lol Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries. 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 

Nor shakes her crimson plumage 111 the skies 
Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 

And speaks in thunder through yon engine’s roar 410 
In every peal she calls — ^ Awake! arise*’ 

Say, IS her voice more feeble than of yore. 

When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s shore 

XXXVIII 

Hark* heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note’ 
Sounds not the clang of confliQt on the heath ^ 415 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote, 

Nor saved your brethren eve they sank beneath 
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Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves^— the fires ot death. 
The bale-fires flash on high — from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe, 420 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock 

XXXIX 

Lo^ where the Griant on the mountain stands, 

His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 425 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon, 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar,— and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done. 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 430 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet 

XL 

By Heaven ^ it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery. 

Their various arms that glitter in the air^ 435 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair. 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey* 
All 30111 the chase, but few the triumph share; 
The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 

And Havoc scarce for 3oy can number their array 440 

XLI 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice; 

Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high. 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies, 
The shouts are France, Spam, Albion, Yictory * 
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The foe, "the victim^ and the fond ally 445 

That fights for all, but ever fights in vam, 

Are met — as if at home they could not die — 

To feed the crow on Talavera^s plain, 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gam. 

XLII 

There shall they rot — Ambition’s honour’d fools ^ 45 ° 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay^ 
Vain Sophistry * in these behold the tools, 

The broken tools, that t 3 rrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts — to what? — a dream alone 455 
Gan despots compass aught that hails their sway^ 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own, 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone? 

XLIII 

Oh, Albuera^ glorious field of grief ’ 

As o’er thy plain the Pilgrim prick’d his steed, 460 
Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief, 

A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleed ^ 
Peace to the perish’d ^ may the warrior’s meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong ^ 

Till others fall where other chieftains lead 465 
Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng, 
And shine m worthless lays the theme of transient song 

XLIV 

Enough of battle’s minions ^ let them play 
Their game of lives, and barter Ije^eath for fame • 
Fame that will scarce reanimate their clay, 470 
Though thousands fall to deck' some single name. 
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In sootli ’twere sad to thwart their ncrlble aim 
Who strike^ blest hirelings’ for their country’s good, 
And die, that living might have proved her shame , 
Plash’d, perchance^ in some domestic feud, 475 
Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine’s path pursued 

XLV 

Pull swiftly Harold wends his lonely way 
Where proud Sevilla triumphs unsubdued* 

Yet IS she free — the spoiler’s wish’d-for prey’ 

Soon, soon shall Conquest’s fiery foot intrude, 480 
Blackening her lovely domes with traces rude 
Inevitable hour’ ’Gainst fate to strive 
Where Desolation plants her famish’d brood 
Is vain, or Ilion, Tyre, might yet survive. 

And Virtue vanquish all, and murder cease to thrive. 485 

XLYI 

But all unconscious of the coming doom, 

The feast, the song, the revel here abounds, 
Strange modes of merriment the hours consume, 
Hor bleed these patriots ^vith their country’s wounds, 
Hor here War’s clarion, but Love’s rebeck sounds, 490 
Here Folly still his votaries inthrals. 

And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnight 
rounds. 

Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals, 

Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tott’nng walls 
XLTII 

Not "SO the rustic — with his trembling mate 495 
He lurks, nor^casts his heavy eye afar. 

Lest he should view his vineyard desolate, 

Blasted below th^ dun hot breath of war. 
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No more 'beneatli soft Eve’s consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet. 500 

Ah, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of Grlory would ye fret; 

The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and Man be happy yet ^ 

XLYIII 

How carols now the lusty muleteer^ 

Of love, romance, devotion is his lay, 505 

As whilome he was wont the leagues to cheer, 

His quick hells wildly jingling on the way^ 

No, as he speeds, he chants ^Viva el Rey^’ 

And checks his song to execrate Godoy, 

The royal wittol Charles, and curse the day 510 
When first Spain’s queen beheld the black-eyed boy, 
And gore-faced Treason sprung from her adulterate joy. 

XLIX 

On yon long, level plain, at distance crown’d 
With crags, whereon those Moorish turrets rest, 
Wide scatter’d hoof -marks dint the wounded ground, 
And, scathed by fire, the greensward’s darken’d vest 
Tells that the foe was Andalusia’s guest 
Here was the camp, the watch-flame, and the host. 
Here the bold peasant storm’d the dragon’s nest, 
Still does he mark it with triumphant boast, 520 
And points to yonder cliffs, which oft were won and lost. 

L 

And whomsoe’er along the path you meet 
Bears in his cap the badge of crilhson hue. 

Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greet. 
Woe to the man that walks in public view 525 
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Witliout of loyalty this token true . 

Sharp IS the knife, and sudden is the stroke, 

And sorety would the Grallic foeman rue, 

If. subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke, 

Could blunt the sabre^s edge, or clear the cannoAs smoke. 

LI 

At eyery turn Morena^s dusky height 531 

Sustains aloft the battery’s iron load; 

And, far as mortal eye can compass sight, 

The mountain-howitzer, the broken road, 

The bristling palisade, the fosse o’erflow’d, 535 
The station’d bands, the never-yacant watch, 

The magazine in rocky durance stow’d, 

The bolster’d steed beneath the shed of thatch, 
The ball-piled pyramid, the eyer-blazing match, 

LII 

Portend the deeds to come — but he whose nod 540 
Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway, 

A moment pauseth ere he lifts the rod, 

A little moment deigneth to delay. 

Soon will his legions sweep through these their way; 
The West must own the Scourger of the world. 545 
Ah* Spam* how sad will be thy reckoning day, 
When soars Gaul’s Vulture, with his wings unfurl’d. 
And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurl’d. 

LIII 

And'^must they falH the young, the proud, the braye, 
Td swell one b?oated Chief’s unwholesome reign ^ 550 
No step between submission and a grayed 
The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain? 
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And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
Their dooni^ nor heed the suppliant’s appeal? 

Is all that desperate Valour acts in vain^ 555 
And Counsel sage, and patriotic Zeal, 

The Veteran’s skill. Youth’s fire, and Manhood’s heart 
of steel? 

LIY 

Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 

Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 

And, all unsex’ d, the anlace hath espoused, 560 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war^ 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall’d, an owlet’s larum chill’d with dread, 

Now Yiews the column-scattering baj^net jar, 

The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 565 
Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake 
to tread. 

LY 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 

Oh* had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark’d her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil, 
Heard her light, lively tones 111 Lady’s bower, 570 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power. 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger’s Gorgon face, 

Thin the closed ranks, and lead 111 Glory’s fearful chase. 

LYI 

Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill-timed tea^; 576 
Her chief is slam — she fills his fate;l post, 

Her fellows flee — she checks their base career, 

The foe retires — she heads the' sall3ang host . 
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Who can appease like her a lover's ghost? 580 
Who can avenge so well a leader's fall? 

What maid retrieve when man's flush'd hope is lost ? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 

Foil'd by a woman's hand, before a batter'd wall? 

LYII 

Yet are Spain's maids no race of Amazons, 585 
But form'd for all the witching arts of love 
Though thus in arms they emulate her sons, 

And in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 

'T IS but the tender fierceness of the dove, 

Pecking the hand that hovers o'er her mate* 590 
In softness as in firmness far above 
Remoter females, famed for sickening prate, 

Her mind is nobler sure, her charms perchance as great. 

LYIII 

The seal Love's dimpling finger hath impress'd 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch 595 
Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest, 

Bid man be valiant ere he merit such 
Her glance how wildly beautifuD how much 
Hath Phoebus woo'd in vain to spoil her cheek, 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutch * 
Yflio round the North for paler dames would seek ? 601 
How poor their forms appear * how languid, wan, and 
weak ! 

LIX 

Mattsh me, ye climes ^ which poets love to laud ; 
Match me, ye'* harems of the land? where now 
I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 605 
Beauties that eVh a cynic must avow; 
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Match me those Houries^ whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wind; 
With Spain^s dark-glancing daughters —deign to 
knoW; 

There your wise Prophet^s paradise we find, 6ro 
His black-eyed maids of Heaven.; angelically kind. 

LX 

Oh; thou Parnassus ^ whom I now survey; 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer’s eye; 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 615 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty! 

What marvel if I thus essay to smg^ 

The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse will wave 
her wing. 620 

LXI 

Oft have I dream’d of Thee^ whose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows not man’s divinest lore 
And now I view thee, ’t is, alas * with shame 
That I in feeblest accents must adore. 

When I recount thy worshippers of yore 625 

I tremble, and can only bend the knee, 

Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 

But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee^ 

LXII 

Happier in this than mightiest bards have been; 630 
Whose fate to distant homes conhned their lot*, 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallow’d scene, 
Which others rave of; though they know it not? 
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Thongli here no more Apollo haunts Ms grot, 

And thou^ the Muses^ seat, art now their grave, 635 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 

And glides with glassy foot oAr yon melodious wave. 

LXIII 

Of thee hereafter — BvM amidst my strain 
I turned aside to pay my homage here; 640 

Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spam, 

Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear, 

And haihd thee, not perchance without a tear 
Now to my theme — but from thy holy haunt 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear; 645 
Yield me one leaf of Daphne’s deathless plant, 

Nor let thy votary’s hope be deem’d an idle vaunt. 

LXIY 

But ne’er didst thou, fair Mount, when Greece was 
young, 

See round thy giant base a brighter choir. 

Nor e’er did Delphi, when her priestess sung 650 
The Pythian hymn, with more than mortal fire, 
Behold a train more fitting to inspire 
The song of love, than Andalusia’s maids, 

Nurst in the glowing lap of soft desire: 

Ah’ that to these were given such peaceful shades 655 
As Greece can still bestow, though Glory fly her glades 

LXY 

Fair* IS proud Seville; let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days , 
But Cadiz, rising on the distant coast. 

Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 660 
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Ah, Vice* liow soft are thy voluptuous ways* 

* While boyish blood is mantling, who can ^scape 
The fascination of thy magic gaze^ 

A Oherub-hydra round us dost thou gape, 

And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape 665 

LXVI 

When Paphos fell by Time — accursed Time* 

The Queen who conquers all must yield to thee — 
The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a clime, 
And Venus, constant to her native sea, 

To nought else constant, hither deign’d to flee, 670 
And fix’d her shrine within these walls of white, 
Though not to one dome circumscribeth she 
Her worship, but, devoted to her rite, 

A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing bright. 

LXYII 

From morn till night, from night till startled Morn 
Peeps blushing on the revel’s laughing crew, 676 
The song is heard, the rosy garland worn, 

Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 

Tread on each other’s kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns 6S0 

Nought interrupts the not, though in lieu 
Of true devotion monkish incense burns, 

And love and prayer unite, or rule the hour by tuims. 

LXYIII 

The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest 
What hallows it upon this Christian shore? 685 
Lo * it is sacred to a solemn feast 
Hark! heard you not the forest-monarch’s roar^ 

3 


T. B. 
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Craslimg the lance;, he snuffs the spontfiig gore 
Of man and steed, overthrown beneath his horn; 
The throng’d arena shakes with shouts for more, 690 
Tdls the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn, 

Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev’n affects to mourn, 

LXIX 

The seventh day this; the jubilee of man 
London ^ right well thou know’st the day of prayer • 
Then thy spruce citizen, wash’d artisan, 695 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air 
Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair. 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl; 
To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow make repair; 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 7cx> 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl, 

LXX 

Some o’er thy Thamis row the ribbon’d fair. 
Others along the safer turnpike fly, 

Some Richmond-hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 
And many to the steep of Highgate hie 705 

Ask ye, Boeotian shades ^ the reason why ^ 

’Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 

Q-rasp’d in the holy hand of Mystery, 

In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn. 
And consecrate the oath with draught, and dance till 
morn. 710 

LXXI 

All have their fooleries— not alike are thine, 

Eair Cadiz, rising o’er the dark blue sea’ 

Soon as the matin bell proclaimeth nine, 

Thy saint-adorers' count the rosary : 
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Much IS the ViEGiN teased to shrive them free 715 
(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 

From crimes as numerous as her beadsmen be, 
Then to the crowded circus forth they fare * 
Young, old, high, low, at once the same diversion share 
LXXII 

The lists are oped, the spacious area clear’d, 720 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet’s note is heard, 

Ne vacant space for lated wight is found 
Here dons, grandees, hut chiefly dames abound, 
Skill’d in the ogle of a roguish eye, 725 

Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound; 

None through their cold disdain are doom’d to die, 
As moon-struck bards complain, by Love’s sad archery. 

LXXIII 

Hush’d IS the dm of tongues — on gallant steeds. 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised 
lance, 73o 

Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, 

And lowly bending to the lists advance, 

Eich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance. 
If in the dangerous game they shine to-day. 

The crowd’s loud shout and ladies’ lovely glance, 735 
Best prize of better acts, they bear away, 

And all that kings or chiefs e’er gain their toils repay, 
LXXIV 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array’d. 

But all afdOt, the light-hmb’d Ma^adore 
Stands m the centre, eager to invade 740 

The lord of lowing herds, but not before 

3-2 
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The ground, witli cautious tread, is traversed o’er, 
Lest aught unseen should lui*k to thwart his speed. 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed — 745 
Alas! too oft condemn’d for him to bear and bleed, 

LXXY 

Thrice sounds the clarion; lo* the signal falls, 

The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Grapes round the silent circle’s peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 750 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 

Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 

His first attack,. wide waving to and fro 

His angry tail ; red rolls his eye’s dilated glow, 755 

LXXVI 

Sudden he stops; his eye is fix’d: away, 

Away, thou heedless boy^ prepare the spear: 

How IS thy time to perish, or display 
The skill that yet may check his mad career. 
With well-timed croupe the mmble coursers veer; 760 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes; 
Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear: 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes; 
Dart follows dart , lance, lance , loud bellowings speak 
his woes, 

Lxxyii 

Again he comes; nor dart nor lance avail, 765 
Hor the wild plunging of the tortured horse; 
Though man and man’s avenging arms assail. 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 
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One gallant steed is stretcFd a mangled corse; 
Another, hideous sights unseamed appears, 770 
His gory chest unveils life’s panting source, 
Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears, 
Staggering,but stemming all, his lordunharnTd he bears. 

LXXYIII 

Foil’d, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 775 
Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast. 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray; 

And now the Matadores around him play, 

Shake the red cloak and poise the ready brand: 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering way — 
Vain rage ^ the mantle quits the conynge hand, 781 
Wraps his fierce eye— t is past—he sinks upon the sand ^ 

LXXIX 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies 
He stops — he starts — disdaining to decline 785 
Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries, 

Without a groan, without- a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears — on high 
The corse is piled — sweet sight for vulgar eyes — 
Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 790 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by 

LXXX 

Spch the ungentle sport that oft invites 
The Spanish maid, and cheers the' Spanish swaAii, 
Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on anotlier’s pain 


795 
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What private feuds the troubled villag6 stam! 
Though now one phalanx’d host should meet the foe. 
Enough, alas^ m humble homes remain, 

Tc^ meditate ’gainst friends the secret blow, 

For some slight cause of wrath whence life’s warm 
stream must flow. 800 

LXXXI 

But Jealousy has fled: his bars, his bolts. 

His wither’d centinel. Duenna sage' 

And all whereat the generous soul revolts. 

Which the stern dotard deem’d he could encage, 
Have pass’d to darkness with the vanish’d age 805 
Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen 
(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage). 

With braided tresses bounding o’er the green, 
While on the gay dance shone Night’s lover-loving 
Queen ^ 

LXXXII 

Oh' many a time and oft, had Harold loved, 810 
Or dream’d he loved, since rapture is a dream, 
But now his wayward bosom was unmoved. 

For not yet had he drunk of Lethe’s stream, 

And lately had he learn’d with truth to deem 
Love has no gift so grateful as his wings: 815 

How fair, how young, how soft soe’er he seem, 
Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 
LXXXIII 

Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind, 
Though now it moved him as it moves the wise 820 
Not that Philosophy on such a mind 
E’er deign’d to bend her chastely-awful eyes 
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But Passion raves itseli to rest, or flies, 

And Yice, tliat digs lier own voluptuous tomb, 
Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise S25 
Pleasure’s palFd victim^ life-abhorrmg gloom 
Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain’s unresting doom. 

LXXXIY 

Still he beheld, nor mingled with the throng , 

But view’d them not with misanthropic hate: 

Pam would he now have join’d the dance, the song; 
But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate 831 
Nought that he saw his sadness could abate 
Yet once he struggled ’gainst the demon’s sway, 
And as in Beauty’s bower he pensive sate, 

Pour’d forth this unpremeditated lay, 835 

To charms as fair as those that soothed his happier day. 


TO INEZ 

1 

Nay, smile not at my sullen brow, 

Alas I I cannot smile again 
Yet Heaven avert that ever thou 

Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vam 840 

2 

And dost thou ask what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth ^ 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang, ev’n thou mus\ fail to soothe^ 
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3 

It IS not love, it is not hate, 845 

Nor low Ambition^s honours lost, 

.That bids me loathe my present state. 

And fly from all I prized the most: 

4 

It IS that weariness which springs 

From all I meet, or hear, or see 850 

To me no pleasure Beauty brings, 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me* 

5 

It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore; 

That will not look beyond the tomb, 855 

But cannot hope for rest before. 

6 

What Exile from himself can flee^ 

To zones though more and more remote, 

Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The blight of hfe — the demon Thought 860 

7 

Yet others rapt in pleasure seem. 

And taste of all that I forsake; 

Oh^ may they still of transport dream, 

And ne’er, at least like me, awake ^ 

8 

Through many a clime ’tis mine to go, 865 
With mafxy a retrospection curst; 

And all my solace is to know, 

Whate’er befides, I’ve known the worst. 
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9 

What IS that worsts Nay^ do not ask — 

In pity from the search forbear: 870 

Smile on — nor venture to unmask 
Man^s hearty and view the Hell that^s there. 

LXXXY 

Adieu, fair Cadiz ^ yea, a long adieu ^ 

Who may forget how well thy walls have stood? 
When all were changing, thou alone wert true, 875 
First to be free, and last to be subdued- 
And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude, 

Some native blood was seen thy streets to dye, 

A traitor only fell beneath the feud: 

Here all were noble, save Hobility! 880 

Hone liugg’d a conqueror’s chain, save fallen Chivalry! 

LXXXYI 

Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate ^ 

• They fight for freedom who were never free, 

A Kmgless people for a nerveless state, 

Her vassals combat when their chieftams flee, 885 
True to the veriest slaves of Treachery: 

Fond of a land which gave them nought but life. 
Pride points the path that leads to Liberty, 

Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife, 

War, war is still the cry, ^War even to the knife!’ 890 

LXXXYII 

.Ye, who would more of Spam and Spaniards know, 
Go, read whate’er is writ of bloddiest strife 
Whate’er keen Vengeance urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is acting there against man’s life 
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From fl ashing scimitar to secret knife, 895 

War mouldeth there each weapon to his need — 

So may he guard the sister and the wife, 

So pray he make each curst oppressor bleed — 

So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed ^ 

LXXXTIII 

Flows there a tear of pity for the dead^ 900 
Look o^er the ravage of the reeking plain; 

Look on the hands with female slaughter red, 
Then to the dogs resign the unburied slain, 

Then to the vulture let each corse remain, 

Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird’s maw; 905 

Lettheir bleach’d bones, and blood’s unbleaching stain, 
Long mark the battle-field with hideous awe 
Thus only may our sons conceive the scenes we saw * 

LXXXIX 

Nor yet, alas' the dreadful work is done, 

Fresh legions pour adown the Pyrenees 910 

It deepens still, the work is scarce begun, 

Nor mortal eye the distant end foresees. 

Fall’n nations gaze on Spain, if freed, she frees 
More than her fell Pizarros once enchain’d- 
Strange retribution' now Columbia’s ease 915 
Eepairs the wrongs that Quito’s sons sustain’d, 
While o’er the parent clime prowls Murder unrestrain’d. 

XO 

Not ail the blood at Talavera shed, 

Nojb all the marvels of Barossa’s fight, 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead, 920 

Have won for Spain her well-asserted right 
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When shall her Olive-Branch be free from blight^ 
When shall she breathe her from the blushing toil? 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in night, 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spo^l, 925 
And Freedom’s stranger-tree grow native of the soil ^ 

XOI 

And thou, my f riend ^ —since unavailing woe 
Bursts from my heart, and mingles with the strain — 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low, 
Pride might forbid e’en Friendship to complain 930 
But thus unlaurel’d to descend in vain. 

By all forgotten, save the lonely breast, 

And mix unbleeding with the boasted slain, 

While Glory crowns so many a meaner crest * 
What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest? 935 

XCII 

Oh, known the earliest, and esteem’d the most^ 
Dear to a heart where nought was left so dear^ 
Though to my hopeless days for ever lost, 

In dreams deny me not to see thee here^ 

And Morn in secret shall renew the tear 940 

Of Consciousness awaking to her woes, 

And Fancy hover o’er thy bloodless bier, 

Till my frail frame return to whence it rose, 

And mourn’d and mourner he united in repose 

XCIII 

. Here is one fytte of Harold’s pilgrimage 945 

Ye who of him may further se^ to know. 

Shall find some tidings in a future page, 

If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe 
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Is tills too mucli? stern Critic ^ say not so 
Patience ^ and ye shall hear what he beheld 950 
In other lands, where he was doomed to go 
Lands that contain the monuments o£ Eld, 

Ere Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands 
were quelFd, 
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CANTO THE SECOND 


I 

Come, blue-eyed maid of beaveu^ — ^but tbou, alas! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire — 

Goddess of Wisdom! here thy temple was, 

And is, despite of war and wasting fire, 

And years, that bade thy worship to expire 5 
But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polish’d breasts 
bestow. 

II 

Ancient of days^ august Athena ’ where, lo 

Where are thy men of might ^ thy grand in soul? 
Gone — glimmering through the dream of things 
that were; 

First in the race that led to Glory’s goal, 

They won, and pass’d away — ^is this the whole ^ 

A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour’ 15 
The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 
Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tower, 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 


Ill 

Son of the morning, rise ! approach you here 1 
Come — ^but molest not yon def^celess urn: 20 

Look on this spot — a nation’s sepulchre! 

Abode of gods, whose shrin& no longer burn. 
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Even gods must yield — religions take th^r turn. 
^Twas Jove’s — ’tis Mahomet’s — and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 25 
Vamly his incense soars, his victim bleeds, 

Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built 
on reeds. 

IT 

Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven. — 
Is’t not enough, unhappy thing ^ to know 
Thou art^ Is this a boon so kindly given, 30 
That being, thou wouldst be again, and go. 

Thou know’st not, reck’st not, to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies 35 
That little urn saith more than thousand homilies. 

T 

Or burst the vanish’d Hero’s lofty mound, 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps 

He fell, and falling nations mourn’d around. 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 40 
Nor warlike worshipper his 'vngil keeps 
Where demi-gods appear’d, as records tell 
Remove yon skull from out the scatter’d heaps* 

Is that a temple where a God may dwell? 

Why ev’n the worm at last disdams her shatter’d celF 45 

TI 

Look dn its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul • 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of Thou^t, the palace of the Soul 
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Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 5^ 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 

And Passion’s host, that never brook’d control; 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? 

TII 

Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son^ 55 
^All that we know is, nothing can he kno^vn.’ 
Why should we shrink from what we cannot shun ^ 
Each hath his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-born dreams of evil all their own 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best, 60 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron 
There no forced banquet claims the sated guest, 
But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 


VIII 


Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 65 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore, 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours lights 
To hear each voice we fear’d to hear no more! 70 
Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to sight. 

The Bactnan, Samian sage, and all who taught the 
right ’ 

IX 


'There, thou^ — whose love and life together hed, 
Have left me here to love and live m vain— 
Twined with my heart, and can I deem thee dead 75 
When busy Memory flashes on my brain? 
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Well — I ■will dream that we may meet agam^ 

And woo the "vision to my vacant breast: 

If aught of young Eemembrance then remain, 
Be«as it may Futurity’s behest, 8o 

For me ^t were bliss enough to know thy spirit blest ^ 

X 

Here let me sit upon this massy stone, 

The marble column’s yet unshaken base, 

Here, son of Saturn ^ was thy fav’rite throne 
Mightiest of many such^ Hence let me trace 85 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-place. 

It may not be: nor ev’n can Fancy’s eye 
Eestore what Time hath labour’d to deface. 

Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh, 
Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 90 

XI 

But who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas linger’d, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her ancient reign, 

The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who was he ^ 
Blush, Caledonia * such thy son could be ^ 95 

England! I joy no child he was of thme. 

Thy free-born men should spare what once was free , 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine, 

And bear these altars o’er the long-reluctant brine. 

XII 

But most the modern Piet’s ignoble boast, 100 
Tarive what GGth, and Turk, and Time hath spared 
Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 

His mind as barren and his heart as hard. 
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Is he whose head conceived^ whose hand prepared^ 
Aught to displace Athena^s poor remains: 105 

Her sons^ too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 
Yet felt some portion of their mother’s pains, 

And never knew, till then, the weight of Despot^s chains. 

XIII 

What’ shall it e^er be said by British tongue, 
Albion was happy in Athena^s tears? no 

Though m thy name the slaves her bosom wrung, 
Tell not the deed to blushing Europe’s ears, 

The ocean queen, the free Britannia, bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land* 

Yes, she, whose gen’rous aid her name endears, 115 
Tore down those remnants with a harpy’s hand, 
Which envious Eld forbore, and tyrants left to stand. 

XIV 

"Where was thine ^gis, Pallas! that appall’d 
Stern Alaric and Havoc on their way ^ 

Where Peleus’ son ^ whom Hell in vain inthrall’d, 120 
His shade from Hades upon that dread day 
Bursting to light in terrible array’ 

What! could not Pluto spare the chief once more. 
To scare a second robber from his prey^ 

Idly he wander’d on the Stygian shore, 125 

Nor now preserved the walls he loved to shield before. 

XV 

Gold IS ^ the heart, fair Greece’ that looks on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they loved. 

Dull IS the eye that will not weep to see 

Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 
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By Britisli liands^ wliicli it had best behoved 131 
To guard those relics ne’er to be restored 
Curst be the hour when from their isle they roved, 
Aiid once again thy hapless bosom gored, 

And snatch’d thy shrinking Gods to northern climes 
abhorr’d ’ 135 

XYI 

But where is Harold? shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy wanderer o’er the wave? 

Little reck’d he of all that men regret; 

No loved~one now in feign’d lament could rave, 

No friend the parting hand extended gave, 140 
Ere the cold stranger pass’d to other climes 
Hard is his heart whom charms may not enslave, 
But Harold felt not as in other times, 

And left without a sigh the land of war and crimes. 

XYII 

He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea 14S 
Has view’d at times, I ween, a full fair sight, 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be. 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight, 

Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 

The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 150 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now. 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow 

XYIII 

And oh, the little warlike world within ! 

The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy, 15S 

The hoarse command, the busy humming dm. 
When, at a word^ the tops are mann’d on high: 
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Hark, to* tke Boatswam^s call, the cheering cry ^ 
While through the seaman^s hand the tackle glides , 
Or schoolboy Midshipman that, standing by, i 6 o 
Stra^ins his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 

And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 

XIX 

White is the glassy deck^ without a stain. 

Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 165 
For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 

Silent and feared by all — not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he Avould preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and fame but Britons rarely swerve 170 
From law, however stern, winch tends their strength 
to nerve. 

XX 

Blow! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling gale^ 

Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening ray, 
Then must the pennant-bearer slacken sail, 

That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 175 
Ah* grievance sore, and listless dull delay. 

To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze* 
What leagues are lost, before the daivn of day, 
Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas. 

The flapping sail hauFd down to halt for logs like these! 

XXI 

The moon is up; by Heaven, a lovely eve! i 8 r 
Long streams of light o’er dancing waves expand, 
Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids believe. 
Such be our fate when we return to land* 
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Meantime some rude Arion^s restless hand 185 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love^ 

A circle there of merry listeners stand, 

Oii to some well-known measure featly move, 
Thoughtless, as if on shore they still were free to rove 

XXII 

Through Calpe’s straits survey the steepy shore; 190 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze* 

Lands of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate^s blaze. 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays. 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 195 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase, 
But Mauritania’s giant shadows frown, 

From mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre down. 

XXIII 

’Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end 200 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 

Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend, 
WTien Touth itself survives young Love and Joy^ 
Alas* when mingling souls forget to blend, 205 
Death hath but httle left him to destroy! 

Ah * happy years* once more who would not be a boy? 

XXIV 

Thus" bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, 

To gaze on DiS,n’s wave-reflected sphere, 

The soul forgets her schemes of hope and pride, 210 
And flies unconscious o’er each backward year. 
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None ai^e so desolate but something dear. 

Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
A thought, and claims th.e homage of a tear; 

A flashing pang* of which the weary breast 215 
Would still, albeit 111 vain, the heavy heart divest. 

XXV 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been, 220 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 

This IS not solitude; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores 
unroll’d. 225 

XXVI 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen. 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless, 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress* 230 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 

Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued; 
Tins is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 

XXVII 

More blest the life of godly eremite, 235 

Such as on lonely Athos may be seen, 

Watching at eve upon the giant height, 

Which looks o’er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
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Tliat he who there at such an hour hath been 
Will wistful linger on that hallow’d spot^ 240 
Then slowly tear him from the ’witching scene, 
Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot, 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 

XXVIII 

Pass we the long, unvarying course, the track 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind, 245 
Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack, 
And each well-known caprice of wave and wind; 
Pass we the ]oys and sorrows sailors find. 

Coop’d in their winged sea-girt citadel; 

The foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind, 250 
As breezes rise and fall and billows swell, 

Till on some ]0cund morn— lo, land! and all is well. 

XXIX 

But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles, 

The sister tenants of the middle deep; 

There for the weary still a haven smiles, 255 

Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep, 
And o’er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride 
Here, too, his boy essay’d the dreadful leap 
Stern Mentor urged from high to yonder tide; 260 
While thus of both bereft, the nymph-queen doubly 
sigh’d. 

XXX 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone* 

Hut trust not this too easy youth, beware * 

A mortal sovereign holds her dangerous throne, 
And thou mayst find a new Calypso there. 265 
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Sweet Morence^ could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would he thine. 
But cheoFd by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine, 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine 270 

XXXI 

Thus Harold deem’d, as on that lady’s eye 
He look’d, and met its beam without a thought 
Save admiration glancing harmless by. 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote, 

Who knew his votary often lost and caught, 275 
Bufc knew him as his worshipper no more, 

And ne’er again the boy his bosom sought 
Since now he vainly urged him to adore, 

Well deem’d the little G-od his ancient sway was o’er. 

XXXII 

Fair Florence found, in sooth with some amaze, 280 
One who, ’twas said, still sigh’d to all he saw, 
Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze, 
Which others hail’d with real or mimic awe. 

Their hope, their doom, their punishment, their law , 
All that gay Beauty from her bondsmen claims 285 
And much she marvell’d that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feign’d at least, the oft-told flames, 
Which, though sometimes they frown, yet rarely anger 
dames. 

XXXIII 

•Little, knew she that seeming marble heart, 

Now mask’d 111 silence or withheld by pride, 290 
Was not unskilful 111 the spoiler’s art. 

And spread its snares licentious far and wide; 
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Nor from the base pursuit had turn’d aside^ 

As long as aught was worthy to pursue. 

But Harold on such arts no more relied; 295 
Ai^d had he doted on those eyes so blue^ 

Yet never would he ]oin the lover’s whimng crew. 

XXXIV 

Not much he kens^ I ween, of woman’s breast. 
Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs; 
What careth she for hearts when once possess’d? 300 
Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes, 

But not too humbly, or she will despise 

Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes 

Disguise ev’n tenderness, if thou art wise, 

Brisk Confidence still best with woman copes . 30S 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon Passion crowns thy 
hopes. 

XXXV 

’Tis an old lesson; Time approves it true. 

And those who know it best deplore it most; 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost* 310 
Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost. 

These are thy fruits, successful Passion ^ these* 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost. 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease. 

Not to be cured when love itself forgets to please 315 

XXXVI 

Away^ nor let me loiter in my song, 

For we have masny a mountain-path to tread, 

And many a varied shore to sail along, 

By pensive SadnesS, not by Fiction, led — 
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dimes, fair mtlial as ever mortal head 320 

Imagined m its little schemes of thought; 

Or e^er in new Utopias were ared, 

To teach man what he might be^ or he oughi, 

If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught. 

XXXVII 

Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 325 

Though always changing in her aspect mild, 

Prom her bare bosom let me take my fill, 

Her never-weaifid, though not her favoured child. 
Oh^ she IS fairest in her features wild, 

Where nothing polish’d dares pollute her path 330 
To me by day or night she ever smiled, 

Though I have mark’d her when none other hath, 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best m 
wrath. 

XXXVIII 

Land of Albania* where Iskander rose, 

Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 335 
And he his namesake, whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprize. 

Land of Albania* let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men * 

The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 340 

And the pale crescent sparkles m the glen, 
Through many a C3rpress grove within each city’s ken. 

XXXIX 

Childe Harold sail’d, and pass’d the barren spot. 
Where sad Penelope o’erlook’d the wave, 

And onward view’d the mount, not yet forgot, 345 
The lover’s refuge, and the Lesbian’s grave. 
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Dark Sappho ^ could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire? 

Could she not live who life eternal gave ^ 

If Jife eternal may await the lyre, ' 350 

That only Heaven to which Earth^s children may aspire. 

XL 

^Twas on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve 
Childe Harold hail’d Leucadia’s cape afar, 

A spot he long’d to see, nor cared to leave 
Oft did he mark the scenes of vanish’d war, 355 
Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar, 

Mark them unmoved, for he would not delight 
(Born beneath some remote inglorious star) 

In themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight, 

But loathed the bravo’s trade, and laughed at martial 
wight. 360 

XLI 

But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe. 

And hail’d the last resort of fruitless love, 

He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common glow 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 365 

Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount. 

He watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow. 

And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont. 

More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth his pallid front 

XLII 

Morn dawns and with it stern Albania’s hills, ^370 
Dark Suli’s rooks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 

Eobed half in mist, bedew’d with snowy rills, 
Array’d in many a dun and purple streak, 
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Arise ^ Siiid; as the clouds along them breaks 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer; 375 
Here roams the wolf^ the eagle whets his beak^ 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear^ 

And gathering storms around convulse the closing year. 

XLIII 

Now Harold found himself at length alone, 

And bade to Christian tongues a long adieu, 3S0 
Now he adventured on a shore unknown, 

Which all admire, but many dread to view 
His breast was arm^d Against fate, his wants were few, 
Peril he sought not, but ne^er shrank to meet 
The scene was savage, but the scene was new; 385 
This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet, 

Beat back keen winter’s blast, and welcomed summer’s 
heat. 

XLIY 

Here the red cross, for still the cross is here, 
Though sadly scoff’d at by the circumcised. 
Forgets that pride to pamper’d priesthood dear, 390 
Churchman and votary alike despised 
Foul Superstition ^ howsoe’er disguised, 

Idol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cross, 

For whatsoever symbol thou art prized. 

Thou sacerdotal gam, but general loss! 395 

Who from true worship’s gold can separate thy dross ? 

XLY 

'AmbTacia’s gulf behold, where once was lost 
A world for woman, lovely, harmless thing! 

In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Eomaii chief ani Asian king 


400 
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To doubtful conflict, certain slaughter bring* 

Look where the second Caesar’s trophies rose, 
Now, like the hands that rear’d them, withering. 
Imperial anarchs, doubling human woes’ 

Gop ’ was thy globe ordain’d for such to win and lose ? 

XLVI 

From the dark barriers of that rugged clime, 406 
Ev’n to the centre of Illyria’s vales, 

Childe Harold pass’d o’er many a mount sublime. 
Through lands scarce noticed in historic tales, 

Tet in famed Attica such lovely dales 410 

Are rarely seen, nor can fair Tempo boast 
A charm they know not; loved Parnassus fails, 
Though classic ground and consecrated most. 

To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast, 

XLYII 

He pass’d bleak Pindus, Acherusia’s lake, 4^5 
And left the primal city of the land. 

And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albania’s chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law, for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold, 420 

Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. 

XLYIII 

Monastic Zitza^ from thy shady brow, 

Thou small but favour’d spot of holy ground ' 425 

Where’er we gaze, around, above, below, 

What rainbow tints'', what magic charms are found 1 
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Eock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 

And bluest skies that harmonise the whole 
Beneath, the distant torrenBs rushing sound 430 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please 
the soul. 

XLIX 

Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill, 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 435 

Might well itself be deemM of dignity, 

The convent’s white walls glisten fair on high . 
Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, 

ISTor niggard of his cheer, the passer by 
Is welcome still, nor heedless will he flee 440 
From hence, if he delight kind Nature’s sheen to see* 

L 

Here m the sultriest season let him rest, 

Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees; 

Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his breast. 
From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze. 445 
The plain is far beneath — oh ! let him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can; the scorching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease. 

Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay, 

And gaze, untired, the morn, the noon, the eve away. 450’ 

LI 

Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight, 

Nature’s volcanic amphitheatre, 

Ohim^era’s alps extend from left to right. 

Beneath, a living valley seems^ to stir; 
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Flocks play, trees wave, streams flow, the monntain-fir 
Nodding above, behold black Acheron ’ 456 

Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 

Pluto! if this be hell I look upon. 

Close shamed Elysium’s gates, my shade shall seek 
for none. 

LII 

Ne city’s towers pollute the lovely view; 460 

Unseen is Yanina, though not remote, 

Veil’d by the screen of hills : here men are few, 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot. 

But, peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth , and, pensive o’er his scatter’d flock, 465 
The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock^ 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest’s short-lived shock. 

LIII 

Oh' where, Dodona' is thine aged grove, 
Prophetic fount, and oracle divme? 47° 

What valley echoed the response of Jove? 

What trace remaineth of the Thunderer’s shrine^ 
All, all forgotten — and shall man repine 
That his frail bonds to fleeting life are broke ^ 
Cease, fool ' the fate of gods may well be thine 475 
Wouldst thou survive the marble or the oak? 
When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink beneath 
the stroke! 

LIT 

BpiruS’ bounds recede, and mountains fail; 

Tired of up-gazfng still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yciad in grassy dye- 


480 
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Ev’n on^a plain no linmble beauties lie, 

A^Tiere some bold river breaks tlie long expanse, 
And woods along tke banks are waving high, 
Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance, 485 
Or mth the moonbeam sleep in midnight’s solemn trance* 

LV 

The sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit, 

And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by; 

The shades of wonted night were gathering yet, 
When, down the steep banks winding wearily, 490 
Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky, 

The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 

Whose walls o’erlook the stream, and drawing nigh, 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling the breeze that sigh’d along the lengthening 

glen. 495 

LYI 

He pass’d the sacred Haram’s silent tower, 

And underneath the wide o’erarching gate 
Survey’d the dwelling of this chief of power, 
Where all around proclaim’d his high estate 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 500 

^Vhile busy preparation shook the court, 

Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wait; 
Within, a palace, and, mthout, a fort: 

Here men of every clime appear to make resort 

LYI 

Bichly caparison’d, a ready row 505 

Of armed horse, and many a waflike store, 

Circled the wide-extending court below. 

Above, strange groups adorn’d' the corndore; 
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And oft-times tlirougli tlie areals eclioing door^ 
Some liigli-capp’d Tartar spurred his steed away 510 
The Turk, the G-reek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hiied array. 

While the deep war-drum^s sound announced the close 
of day. 

LVIII 

The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 

With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 515 
And gold-embr Older’ d garments, fair to see; 

The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon, 

The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 

And crooked glaive; the lively, supple Greek, 
And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son, 520 

The bearded Turk, that rarely deigns to speak. 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek, 

LIX 

Are mixM conspicuous, some recline in groups, 
Scanning the motley scene that varies round, 
There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops, 525 
And some that smoke, and some that play, are found; 
Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground; 
Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate, 
Hark ^ from the mosque the nightly solemn sound. 
The Muezzin’s call doth shake the minaret, 530 
^ There is no god but God ^ — to prayer — lo ’ God is great ^ ’ 

LX 

Just at this season Ramazani’s fast 
Through the loilg day its penance did maintain. 
But when the lingering twilight hour was past. 
Revel and feast assumed the rule again' 535 
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Now all was bustle^ and tbe menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board withm^ 
The vacant gallery now seem’d made in vain^ 

But from the chambers came the mingling din^ 

As page and slave anon were passing out and in 540 

LXI 

Here woman’s voice is never heard apart, 

And scarce permitted, guarded, veil’d, to move, 
She yields to one her person and her heart, 

Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove 
For, not unhappy in her master’s love, 545 

And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares, 

Blest cares ^ all other feelings far above ^ 

Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears. 
Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion shares. 

LXII 

In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 5So 

Of living water from the centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, 

And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 

Ali reclined, a man of war and woes 
Tet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 555 

While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face, 

The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with disgrace 

LXIII 

It IS not that yon hoary lengthening beard 

111 suits the passions which belong to youth, 560 

Love conquers age — so Hafiz hath averr d, 

So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth— 


T. B, 
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But crimes that scorn the tender voice ruth, 
Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, have marked him with a tiger’s tooth , 565 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began 

LXIV 

’Mid many things most new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet. 

And gazed around on Moslem luxury, 570 

Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonness, the choice retreat 
Of sated Grandeur from the city’s noise 
And were it humbler, it in sooth were sweet, 

But Peace abhorreth artificial ]oys, 575 

And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both 
destroys. 

LXV 

Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back^ 

Who can so well the toil of war endure^ 580 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need 
Their wrath how deadly ^ but their friendship sure. 
When Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed, 
Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief may lead. 585 

LXVI 

Childe Harold saw them m their chieftain’s tower 
Tijrongmg to war in splendour and success. 

And after view’d them, when, within their power. 
Himself awhile tho victim of distress, 
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Tliat saddening hour when bad men hotlier press 590 
But these did shelter him beneath their roof, 
Wlien less barbarians would have cheered him less^ 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof — 

In aught that tries the heart how few withstand the 
proof * 

LXVII 

It chanced that adverse winds once drove his bark 595 
Full on the coast of Sulims shaggy shore, 

When all around was desolate and dark, 

To land was perilous, to sojourn more, 

Yet for a while the mariners forbore, 

Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk 600 
At length they ventured forth, though doubting sore 
That those who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher-work. 

LXYIII 

Vain fear’ the Suliotes stretch’d the welcome hand, 
Led them o’er rocks and past the dangerous swamp, 
Kinder than polish’d slaves, though not so bland, 606 
And piled the hearth, and wrung their garments damp, 
And fill’d the bowl, and trimm’d the cheerful lamp, 
And spread their fare , though homely, all they had 
Such conduct bears Philanthropy’s rare stamp’ 610 
To rest the weary and to soothe the sad, 

Doth lesson happier men, and shames at least the bad 

LXIX 

It came to pass, that when he did address 
Himself to quit at length this mOuntam-land, , 
Combined marauders half-way barr’d egress, 615 
And wasted far and near with glaive and brand,* 

5—2 
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And therefore did he take a trusty baud 
To traverse Acarnania’s forest wide, 

In war well season’d, and with labours tann’d, 

Tdl he did greet white Achelous’ tide, 620 

And from his further bank ^toha’s wolds espied. 

LXX 

Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove, 

And weary waves retire to gleam at rest, 

How brown the foliage of the green hill’s grove, 
Nodding at midnight o’er the calm bay’s breast, 625 
As winds come lightly whispering from the west, 
Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep’s serene — 
Here Harold was received a welcome guest, 

Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene, 629 
For many a joy could he fromNight’s soft presence glean. 

LXXI 

On the smooth shore the night-fires brightly blazed. 
The feast was done, the red wine circling fast, 
And he that unawares had there ygazed 
With gaping wonderment had stared aghast. 

For ere night’s imdmost, stillest hour was past, 635 
The native revels of the troop began. 

Each Palikar his sabre from him cast, 

And bounding hand in hand, man link’d to man. 
Yelling their uncouth dirge, long daunced the kirtled 
clan. 

LXXII 

Childe Harold at a little distance stood 640 

And view’d, bist not displeased, the revelrie. 

Nor hated harmless mirth, however rude 
In sooth, it was iTo vulgar sight to see 
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Tlieir barbarous, yet their not indecent, gleej 
And, as the flames along their faces gleam’d, 645 
Their gestures , nimble, dark eyes flashing free, 

The long wild locks that to their girdles stream’d, 
While thus in concert they this lay haM sang, half 
scream’d : — 


1 

Tambourgi ! Tambourgi ! thy Taruin afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war; 650 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note, 
Chimariot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote! 

2 

Oh! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 

In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote? 

To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the 
rock. 656 

3 

Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live? 

Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe? 660 

4 

Macedonia sends forth her invincible race; 

Por a time they abandon the cave and the chase; 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o’er. 
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5 

Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves, 665 
And beach the pale Pranks what it is to be slaves, 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar, 
And track to his covert the captive on shore 

6 

I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 

My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy, 670 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear 

7 

I love the fair face of the maid m her youth, 

Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall soothe, 
Let her bring from the chamber her many-toned 
lyre, 675 

And sing us a song on the fall of her sire 

8 

Remember the moment when Previsa fell, 

The shrieks of the conquePd, the conqueror’s yell; 
The roofs that we fired, and the plunder we shared, 
The wealthy we slaughter’d, the lovely we spared 680 

9 

I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear; 

Ho neither must know who would serve the Vizier 
Since the days of our prophet the Orescent ne’er saw 
A chief ever glorious like All Pashaw 
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10 

Dark Mncktar his son to the Danube is sped, 685 
Let the yellow-haired Giaours view his horsetail with 
dread ^ 

When his Delhis come dashing m blood o’er the banks, 
How few shall escape from the Musco\nte ranks* 

1 1 

Selictar* unsheathe then our chiefs scimitar, 
Tambourgi* thy eiariim gives promise of war 690 
Ye mountains, that see us descend to the shore, 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more * 

LXXIII 

Fair Greece* sad relic of departed worth* 
Immortal, though no more, though fallen, great* 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 695 
And long accustom’d bondage uncreated 
Not such thy sons who whilome did await. 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom. 

In bleak Thermopylas’s sepulchral strait — 

Oh* who that gallant spirit shall resume, 700 

Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb ^ 


LXXIV 

Spirit. of freedom* when on Phyle’s brow 
Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his tram, 
Oouldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain 705 
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Not tliirty tyrants now enforce tlie clialn, 

But every carle can lord it o’er thy land, 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 

Tj^'embhng beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
From birth till death enslaved, in word, in deed, 
unmanned 710 

LXXY 

In all save form alone, how changed! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms burn’d anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ’ 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 715 
That gives them back their fathers’ heritage 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 

Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 

Or tear their name defiled from Slavery’s mournful page 

LXXYI 

Hereditary bondsmen ^ know ye not 720 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow ^ 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought ^ 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye^ no ^ 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low. 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars flame 725 
Shades of the Helots * triumph o’er your foe’ 
Greece ’ change thy lords, thy state is still the same , 
Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thy years of shame 

LXXYII 

The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 

The Giaour fronfOthman’s race again may wrest, 730 
And the Serai’s impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Prank, her former guest. 
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Or Waliab^s rebel brood, who dared divest 
The prophet’s tomb of all its pious spoil, 

May wind their path of blood along the West, 735 
But ne’er will freedom seek this fated soil. 

But slave succeed to slave through years of endless toil. 

LXXVIII 

Yet mark their mirth — ere lenten days begin, 

That penance which their holy rites prepare 
To shrive from man his weight of mortal sm, 740 
By daily abstinence and nightly prayer 
But ere his sackcloth garb Repentance wear, 

Some days of joyaunce are decreed to all, 

To take of pleasaunce each his secret share, 

In motley robe to dance at masking ball, 745 
And 30111 the mimic train ot merry Carnival 

LXXIX 

And whose more rife vuth merriment than thine, 
Oh Staniboul* once the empress of their reign ^ 
Though turbans now pollute Sophia’s shrine. 

And Grreece her very altars eyes in vain 750 

(Alas^ her woes will still pervade my strain 0 
Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng, 
All felt the common 3oy they now must feign, 

Kor oft I ’ve seen such sight, nor heard such song. 
As woo’d the eye, and thrill’d the Bosphorus along. 755 

LXXX 

Loud yras the lightsome tumult on the shore, 

Oft Music changed, but never ceased her tone* 
And timely echo’d back the measured oar, 

And rippling waters made a pleasant moan 
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The Queen of tides on high consenting shone^ 760 
And when a transient breeze swept o’er the wave^ 
’T was^ as if darting from her heavenly throne^ 

A'^ brighter glance her form reflected gave^ 

Till sparkling billows seem’d to light the banks they lave. 

LXXXI 

Glanced many a light caique along the foam, 765 
Danced on the shore the daughters of the land, 
No thought had man or maid of rest or home. 
While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may withstand, 

Or gently prest, return’d the pressure still 770 
Oh Love^ young Love' bound m thy rosy band, 
Let sage or cynic prattle as he will, 

These hours, and only these, redeem Life’s years of ill' 

LXXXII 

But, midst the throng in merry masquerade. 

Lurk there no hearts that throb with secret pain, 775 
Even through the closest searment half betrayed ^ 
To such the gentle murmurs of the main 
Seem to re-echo all they mourn in vain, 

To such the gladness of the gamesome crowd 
Is source of wayward thought and stern disdain 7S0 
How do they loathe the laughter idly loud. 

And long to change the robe of revel for the shroud ' 

LXXXIII 

This must he feel, the true-born son of Greece," 

If “Greece one true-born patriot still can boast 
Not such as prate^ of war, but skulk in peace, 7S5 
The bondsman’s peace, who sighs for all he lost, 
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Yet with' smooth smile his tyrant can accost^ 

And wield the slavish sickle^ not the sword 
Ah ^ Grreece * they love thee least who owe thee most — 
Their hirthj their hlood, and that sublime record® 790 
Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate horded 

LXXXIY 

When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 

When Thebes Bpammondas rears again, 

When Athens’ children are with hearts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 795 
Then inay’st thou be restored, but not till then 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state, 

An hour may lay it in the dust and when 
Can man its shatter’d splendour renovate, 
fiecall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate ^ 800 

LXXXV 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods and godlike men, art thou* 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow. 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite now 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, S05 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic plough 
So perish monuments of mortal birth. 

So perish all m turn, save well-recorded Worth; 

LXXXVI 

Save -vhere some solitary column mourns 810 

Above its prostrate brethren of tiie cave, 

Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 
Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the wave, 
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Save o^er some warrior’s lialf-forgotten ^grave, 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 815 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 

While strangers only not regardless pass, 
Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh ^Alas^’ 

LXXXTII 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 820 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled. 

And still his honeyed wealth Hymettus yields, 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain-air , 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 825 

Still in his beam Mendeh’s marbles glare , 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

LXXXYTII 

Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground. 

No earth of thine is lost m vulgar mould. 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 830 
And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon, 
Bach hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone 835 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon 

LXXXIX 

The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the s,ame , 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord, 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame 
The Battle-field, where Persia’s victim horde 840 
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First bow’d beiieatb the brunt of Hellas’ sword, 

As on tlie morn to distant Glory dear, 

When Marathon became a magic word, 

Wbicli utter’d, to the hearex-’s eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career 845 

XC 

The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow, 

The fiery Greek, his red pursmng spear; 

Mountains above, Barth’s, Ocean’s plain below, 
Death in the front, Destruction in the rear^ 

Such was the scene — what now remaineth here ^ S50 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow’d ground, 
Eecordmg Freedom’s smile and Asia’s tear? 

The rifled urn, the violated mound. 

The dust thy courser’s hoof, rude stranger^ spurns 
around. 

XCI 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 855 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng, 
Long shall the voyager, xvith th’ Ionian blast, 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song, 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shoie , S60 

Boast of the aged^ lesson of the young ^ 

Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore 

XCII 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that ’s kindred cheer th^ welcome hearth, 
He that is lonely, hither let him roam, 866 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
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Greece is no lightsome land of social np.rtli 
But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide. 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 870 
When wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 

Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 

XCIII 

Let such approach this consecrated land, 

And pass in peace along the magic waste, 

But spare its relics — let no busy hand 875 

Deface the scenes, already how defaced’ 

Not for such purpose were these altars placed 
Eevere the remnants nations once revered 
So may our country’s name be undisgraced. 

So may’st thou prosper where thy youth was rear’d, 
By every honest joy of love and life endear’d’ 881 

XOIV 

For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hast soothed thine idlesse with inglorious lays, 
Soon shall thy voice be lost amid the throng 
Of louder minstrels in these later days . 885 

To such resign the strife for fading bays — 

111 may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor partial praise, 
Since cold each kinder heart that might approve, 
And none are left to please when none are left to love. 

xcv 

Throw too art gone, thou loved and lovely one ! 891 
T\^om youth and youth’s affections bound to me. 
Who did for me what none beside have done, 

Nor shrank from -one albeit unworthy thee. 
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What is^my being ^ thou hast ceased to be’ 895 
Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home, 
Who mourns o’er hours which we no more shall see — 
Would they had never been, or were to come’ 
Would he had ne’er return’d to find fresh cause to roam ’ 

XCYI 

Oh’ ever loving, lovely, and beloved’ 900 

How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past. 

And clings to thoughts now better far removed ’ 
But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

All thou couldst have of mine, stern Death’ thou hast, 
The parent, friend, and now the more than friend, 905 
Ne’er yet for one thine arroivs flew so fast, 

And grief wnth grief continuing still to blend, 
Hath snatch’d the little ]oy that life had yet to lend 

XCTII 

Then must I plunge again into the crowd. 

And follow all that Peace disdains to seek’ 910 
Wheie Revel calls, and Laughter, vainly loud. 
False to the heart, distorts the hollow cheek, 

To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak. 

Still o’er the features, which pei force they cheer, 
To feign the pleasure or conceal the pique ^ 9^5 

Smiles form the channel of a future tear, 

Or raise the writhing hp ivith ill-dissembled sneer 

XCVIII 

What IS the worst of woes that wait on agp»^ 
What ‘stamps the wrinkle deeper ^on the brow 
To view each loved one blotted from life’s page, 920 
And be alone on earth, as I a^n now 
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Before the Chastener humbly let me hoyr, 

O^er hearts divided and o’er hopes destroy’d* 

Eoll on, vain days* full reckless may ye flow, 
Sjnce Time hath reft whatever my soul enjoy’d, 925 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloy’d. 
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CANTO THE THIRD 

‘Afin que cette application vous forest de penser ^ autre 
chose ; il n’y a en v^rite de remede que celni-14 et le temps.' — 
Lettre du Moi de Prusse d D'Alembert^ Sept, 7, 1776. 

I 

Is thy face like thy mother^s, my fair child! 

Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart? 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 
And then we parted, — not as now we part, 

But with a hope. — 5 

Awaking with a start, 

The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices: I depart, 

Whither I know not; but the hoards' gone by. 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad 
mine eye. 

II 

Once more upon the waters! yet once more! lo 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed. 
And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 15 
Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s' foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath 
prevail. 


T. B. 
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III 

In my youth’s summer I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind, 20 
Again I seize the theme, then but begun, 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 
Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 25 
O’er which all heavily the 30urneying years 
Plod the last sands of life, — where not a flower appears 

IV 

Since my young days of passion — 3oy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string. 
And both may 3ar it may be, that in vain 30 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling, 

So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me — it shall seem 35 

To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme 

Y 

He, who grown aged m this world of woe, 

In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 

So that no wonder waits him, nor below 
Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 40 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
QTMent, sharp endurance he can tell 
Why thought graeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpair’d, though old, in the soul’s haunted cell 45 
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YI 

^Tis to create^ and m creating live 

A Ibeing more intense tliat we endow 

With form our fancy^ gaming as we give 

The Me we image^ even as I do now 

What am hTothing hut not so art thou, 50 

Soul of my thought * vuth whom I traverse earth, 

Imusihle but gazing, as I glow 

Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 

And feeling still with thee in niy crush’d feelings’ dearth 

YTI 

Yet must I think less wildly — I have thought 55 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 

In its own eddy boiling and o’envi’ought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame 
And thus, untaught m youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison’d ’T is too late ^ 60 

Yet am I changed, though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time cannot abate. 

And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate 

YIII 

Something too much of this: — ^but now’ ’tis past, 
And the spell closes mth its silent seal 65 

Long absent Harold re-appears at last. 

He of the breast which fain no more w’ould feel, 
Wrung with the w’ounds ■which kill not, but ne’er heal , 
Yet Time, who changes all, had alter’d hinr^ 

In soul and aspect as in age years steal 70 

Fire from the mind as vigour from the Imib, 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim 

6—2 
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IX 

His had been quaff’d too quickly^ and he found 
The dregs were wormwood, but he fill’d again, 
jfaid from a parer fount, on holier ground, 75 
And deem’d its spring perpetual, but in vain* 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
Which gall’d for ever, fettering though unseen, 
And heavy though it clank’d not, worn with pain, 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 80 
Entering with every step he took through many a scene. 

X 

Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind, 

And deem’d his spirit now so firmly fix’d 
And sheath’d with an invulnerable mind, 85 

That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind. 

And he, as one, might ’midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation; such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature’s hand. 90 

XI 

But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 
To wear it'f' who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek. 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old^ 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 95 
Tne star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb ^ 
Harold, once rLore within the vortex, roll’d 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler ^im than in his youth’s fond prime. 
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Blit soon lie knew linn self tlie most unfit loo 

Of men to herd witli Man, with whom he held 
Little 111 common, untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts, still uncompeird, 
He would not yield dominion of his mmd 105 
To spirits against whom his own rebell’d. 

Proud though 111 desolation, which could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind 

XIII 

Where rose the mountains, there to linn were friends, 
Wliere roll’d the ocean, thereon was lus home; no 
Wliere a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 

He had the passion and the poiver to roam, 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam. 

Were unto him companionship, they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome ns 
Of Ins land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the lake 

XIV 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars. 

Till he had peopled them wuth beings bright 
As their owm beams; and earth, and earth-boin jars. 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite 12 1 
Could he have kept Ins spirit to that flight 
He had been happy, but this clay wall sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To wdiich it mounts, as if to break the link 125 
That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its 
brink 
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XV 

But m Man^s dwellings lie became a thing 
Eestless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 
Broop^d as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing, 

To whom the boundless air alone were home: 130 
Then came his fit again, which to overcome, 

As eagerly the barr’d-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat 135 

XVI 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom, 
The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb. 

Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 140 

Which, though ^t were wild, — as on the plundered 
wreck 

When mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck, — 
Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check 

XVII 

Stop! — for thy tread is on an Bmpire^s dust’ 145 
An Earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below’ 

Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust‘d 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show‘s 
None, but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 

As the ground was before, thus let it be, — 150 

How that red ram hath made the harvest grow’ 
And IS this all the world has gain’d by thee, 
Thou first and last h>f fields ’ king-making Victory ^ 
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Aud Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 

The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo ^ 155 

How in an hour the power which gave annuls-* 

Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too’ 

In pride of place’ here last the eagle flew, 

Then tore wnth bloody talon the rent plain, 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through, 160 
Ambition’s life and labours all were vain, 

He wears the shatter’d links of the Avorld’s broken chain 

XIX 

Pit retribution’ Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam m fetters, — but is Earth more free’ 

Did nations combat to make One submit, 165 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty’ 
What’ shall re\nvmg Thraldom again be 
The patch’ d-up idol of enlighten’d days’ 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage^ proffering lowly gaze 170 
And serwle knees to thrones^ No, 'prove before ye 
praise ’ 

XX 

If not, o’er one fallen despot boast no more’ 

In vain fair cheeks were furrow’d with hot tears 
For Europe’s flowers long rooted up before 
The trampler of her raieyards, in vain j^ears 175 
Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, 

Have all been borne, and broken by the aCcord 
Of roused“Up millions, all that ifiost endears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius drew ou Athens’ tyrant lord 180 
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XXI 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men, 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 185 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell, 

But hush * hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ^ 

XXII 

Did ye not hear it^ — No, ’twas but the wind, 190 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street, 

On with the dance’ let joy be unconfined. 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 

But hark ’ — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 195 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat. 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ’ 

Arm ’ Arm ’ it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar ’ 

XXIII 

Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain, he did hear 200 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear, 
And when they smiled because he deem’d it near, 
Hl^ieart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 205 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell, 
He rush’d into the field, cand, foremost fighting, fell 
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XXIY 

All ^ then and there was harrjrng to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago •♦210 
Blush’d at the praise of their owni loveliness, 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated, who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 215 
Since upon night so sweet such aA^dul morn could rise ^ 

XXT 

And there was mounting m hot haste the steed, 
The musteniig squadron, and the clattering ear, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming 111 the ranks of war, 220 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar, 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Eoused up the soldier ere the morning star, 

Willie throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Oi whispering, with white lips — ^The foe^ they come’ 
they come ’ ’ 225 

XXVI 

And wild and high the ^ Cameion’s gathering’ rose ’ 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes — 
How 111 the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill ’ But with the breath which fills 230 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers^ 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousaiid yeais, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings m each clansman’s 
ears ’ 
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XXVII 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 235 
Dewy with nature^s tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e^er grieves. 

Over the unreturnmg brave, — alas ^ 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 240 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

XXVIII 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve m Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 245 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 
The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ^ 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 250 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent, 
Rider and horse, — ^friend, foe, — in one red burial blent! 

XXIX 

Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine . 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng. 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 255 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong. 

And partly that bright names will hallow song, 
An^ his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 

Ef en where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 260 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young gallant 
Howard ^ 
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There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee^ 
And mine were nothing had I such to give, 

But when I stood beneath the fresh green treef 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 265 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive^ 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could not 
bring 270 

XXXI 

I turn’d to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake, 

The Archangel’s trump, not G-lory’s, must awake 275 
Those whom they thirst for, though the sound of Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honour’d but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim 

XXXII 

They mourn, but smile at length, and, smiling, mom 11 
The tree mil wither long before it fall, 2S1 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn, 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
In massy hoarmess, the ruin’d wall 
Stands when its vmd-worn battlements are gone, 285 
The bars survive the captive they enthral, 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the 
sun. 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on 
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Even as a broken mirror, whicb the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 290 
A thousand images of one that was, 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks, 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes. 
Living m shatter’d guise, and still, and cold. 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 295 
Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign, for such things are untold 

XXXIY 

There is a very life m our despair, 

Vitality of poison, — a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches ; for it were 300 
As nothing did we die, but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit, 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 

All ashes to the taste Did man compute 
Existence by en3oyment, and count o’er 305 

Such hours ’gainst years of life, — say, would he name 
threescore ^ 

XXXY 

The Psalmist number’d out the years of man 
They are enough* and if thy tale be true, 

Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span, 
More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo^ 310 

Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children’s lips shall echo them, and say — 
^Here, where the sword united nations drew. 

Our countrymen were warring on that day’’ 

And this IS much, arid alLwhich will not pass away 315 
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There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 
Wliose spirit, antithetically mixt, 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt, 

Extreme in all things > hadst thou been betwixt, 320 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been, 
Eor daring made thy rise as fall thou seeFst 
Even now to re-assume the nnperial mien, 

And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene ^ 

XXXVII 

Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou ’ 325 

She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne^er more bruited in men^s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 

Who woo^d thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 330 
A god unto thyself, nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 

Wlio deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert 

XXXVIII 

Oh, more or less than man — in high or low, 
Battling with nations, flying from the field, 335 
Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield, 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spirits %kill’d, 340 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will l^save the loftiest star. 
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il thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
aat untaught innate philosophy, 
be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 345 
and wormwood to an enemy 
the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 
tch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
a sedate and all-endurmg eye, — 

1 Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child, 
)d unbow’d beneath the ills upon him piled. 351 

XL 

er than m thy fortunes, for in them 
bition steel’d thee on too far to show 
tt just habitual scorn, which could contemn 
n and their thoughts, ’t was wise to feel, not so 355 
wear it ever on thy hp and brow, 
id spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
11 they were turn’d unto thine overthrow 
*is but a worthless world to wm or lose, 
lath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose 

XLI 

f, like a tower upon a headlong rock, 361 

^hou hadst been made to stand or fall alone, 

^uch scorn of man had help’d to brave the shock, 
But men’s thoughts were the steps which paved thy 
throne, 

Their admiration thy best weapon shone; 365 
The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 

Like stern Diogenes to mock at men; 
or sceptred cynics^" earth were far too wide a den 
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XLII 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 37o 

And there hath been thy bane, there is a fire 
And motion of the soul whicli will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire, 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 37s 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest, a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore 

XLIII 

This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion, Conquerors and Kings, 380 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the souks secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool, 
Envied, yet how unenviable ^ what stings 3S5 

Are theirs ^ One breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine or rule 

XLIV 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 

And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 390 

That should their days, surviving perils past. 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die. 

Even a'S a dame unfed, winch runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 395 
"V^Tiich eats into itself, and rusts ^ngloriously 
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He who ascends to mountain-tops^ shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow , 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below 400 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Bound him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led 

XLVI 

Away with these ! true Wisdom’s world will be 406 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 

Maternal Nature * for who teems like thee, 

Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine ^ 

There Harold gazes on a work divine, 410 

A blending of all beauties, streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine. 
And chiefiess castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Rum greenly dwells 

XLVII 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 415 
Worn, but unstoopmg to the baser crowd. 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind. 

Or holding dark commumon with the cloud 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high, and battles pass’d below, 420 
But they who-> fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere now. 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow 
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XLTIII 

Beneath these battlements, within those walls, 
Powei' dwelt amidst her passions , m proud state 425 
Bach robber chief upheld his armed halls, 

Doing Ills evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date 
What want these outlaws conquerors should have 
But history^s purchased page to call them great‘s 43<^ 
A wider space, an ornamented grave’ 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls \\eie full 
as brave 

XLIX 

In their baronial feuds and single fields, 

What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ^ 

And Love, winch lent a blazon to their shields, 435 
With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 
Through all the mad of iron hearts would glide, 
But still their flame was flercelle;^s, and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied, 

And many a towei for some fair mischief won, 440 
Saw the discolour’d Ehme beneath its ruin run 

L 

But Thou, exulting and abounding river » 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 445 
Kor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict,-— then to see 
Thy yalley of sweet waters, were to know 
Barth paved like Heaven, and t(i seem such tp me, 
JEven now what w’ants thy stream’ that it should 
Lethe be. ^ 


T B 
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A thousand battles have assaihd thy banks, 

But these and half their fame have pass’d away, 
And Slaughter heap’d on high his weltering ranks , 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they^ 
Thy tide wash’d down the blood of yesterday, 455 
And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass’d, with its dancing light, the sunny ray* 

But o’er the blacken’d memory’s blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem 

LII 

Thus Harold inly said, and pass’d along, 460 

Yet not insensible to all which here 
Awoke the jocund birds to early song 
In glens which might have made even exile dear 
Though on his brow were graven lines austere. 
And tranquil sternness, which had ta’en the place 465 
Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 

Joy was not always absent from his face, 

But o’er it in such scenes would steal with transient 
trace. 

LIII 

Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 
Of passion had consumed themselves to dust 470 
It IS in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us, the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath wean’d it from all worldlings thus he felt, 
Fox there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 475 
In one fond breast, to which his own would melt, 
And in its tenderer i* hour on that his bosom dwelt. 
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LIY 

And he had learn’d to love, — I know not why, 

For this in such as him seems strange of mood,— 
The helpless looks of hlooniing infancy, -s^So 

Even 111 its earliest nurture, what subdued, 

To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know, 

But thus it was, and though m solitude 
Small power the nipped aifections have to grow, 4S5 
In him this glowed when ail beside had ceased to glow 

LY 

And there was one soft breast, as hath been said, 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal, and, though unwed, 
That love was pure, and, far above disguise, 490 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes, 

But this was firm, and from a foreign shore 
W ell to that heart might his these absent gi eetings pour ^ 

I 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 49^ 

Frowns o^er the wide and winding Ehine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 

And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 500 

And fields which promise corn and wine, 

And scattered cities crow^ning these, 

Whose far white walls along thefti shine, 

Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert tlioy, with me. 5^5 
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And peasant girls^ with, deep bine eyes^ 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

W^alk smiling o^er this paradise, 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of gray, 510 

And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch m proud decay, 

Look o^’er this vale of vintage-bowers, 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine, — 

Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine* 515 

3 

I send the lilies given to me, 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that they must withered be, 

But yet reject them not as such. 

For I have cherish’d them as dear, 520 

Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh. 

And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 

And offer’d from my heart to thine* 525 

4 

The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground. 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round: 

The" haughtiest breast its wish might bound 530 
Through life tcT dwell delighted here. 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and ter me ^so dear, 
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Could thf dear eyes in following iinne 

Still sweeten more tliese banks of Eliine ^ 5^5 

LYI 

By Coblentz^ on a rise of gentle ground^ 

There is a small and simple pyramid, 

Crowning the summit of the verdant mound; 
Beneath its base are heroes' ashes hid, 

Our enemy’s— but let not that forbid 540 

Honour to Marceau ^ o'er wdiose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gush’d from the rough soldier’s lid, 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom. 

Balling for France, wdioso rights he battled to resume 

LVII 

Brief, brave, and glorious ivas his young career, — 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and 
foes , 546 

And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose, 

For he was Freedom’s champion, one of those, 

The feiv m number, wdio had not o’erstept 550 
The charter to chastise Avhicli she bestotvs 
On such as wield her weapons, he had kept 
The wdiiteiiess of his soul, and thus men o’er him 
wept 

LYIII 

Here Ehreiibreitsteiii, wuth her shatter’d w^all 
Black wuth the miner’s blast, up<fe her height* 555 
Yet show^s of what she wms, wdien shell and ball 
Eeboiinding idly on her stren^h did light 
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A tower of victory ’ from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watched along the plain 
But Peace destroy’d what War conld never blight, 560 
And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer’s ram — 
On which the iron shower for years had pour’d in vain. 

LIX 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine ^ How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way^ 

Thine is a scene alike where souls united 565 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray, 

And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 

Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 

Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, 570 
Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year. 

LX 

Adieu to thee again * a vain adieu ^ 

There can be no farewell to scene like thine. 

The mind is colour’d by thy every hue. 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 575 

Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine ' 

’T]S with the thankful heart of parting praise, 
More mighty spots may rise, more glaring shine. 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of old days, 580 

LXI 

The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 

The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 

The forest’s growth, afid Gothic walls between. 
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Tlie wild cocks shaped as they had turrets been, 5S5 
111 mockery of inan^s art, and these withal 
A race of faces hapiiy as the scene, 

Wliose fertile bounties here extend to all, 

Still springing o^er thy banks, though Empires near 
them fall. 

LXII 

But these recede. Abore me are the Alps 590 
The palaces of Nature^ whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled m clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity 111 icy halh 
Of cold sublimity, where foims and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snoiv ^ 595 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man 
below 

LXIII 

But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan, 
There is a spot should not be pass’d m vain, — 600 
Morat’ the proud, the patriot field’ wheie man 
May gaze 011 ghastly trophies of the slam, 

ISTor blush for those who conquer’d on that plain, 
Here Burgundy bequeath’d Ins tombless host, 

A bony heap, through ages to remain, 605 

Themselves their monument, — the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they roam’d, and shriek’d each wander- 
ing ghost 

LXIY 

While Waterloo vuth Cannae’s carnage vies, 

Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand, 
They were true Glory’s stainless victories, 610 
Won by the unambitious *lieart and hand 
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Of a prond^ brotherly, and civic band. 

All unbonght champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entaird Corruption, they no land 
Doom’d to bewail the blasphemy of laws 615 

Making kings’ rights divine, by some Draconic clause 

LXV 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief- worn aspect of old days, 

’Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years, 

And looks as with the wild-bewilder’d gaze 620 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, 

Yet still with consciousness, and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it not decays, 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 

Levell’d Aventicum, hath strew’d her subject lands 625 

LXVI 

And there — oh ^ sweet and sacred be the name * — 

Julia — the daughter, the devoted — gave 

Her youth to Heaven, her heart, beneath a claim 

Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o’er a father’s grave. 

Justice IS sworn ’gainst tears, and hers would crave 

The life she lived in, but the judge was just, 631 

And then 7 *she died on him she could not save 
•t) 

Their tom l ‘" was simple, and without a bust, 

And held '^rchin their urn one mind, one heart, one dust 

LXYII 

But .these are deedfe* which should not pass away, 635 
And names thaj must non^ither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay. 

The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and 
birth , 
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The high, the mountain-majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe, 640 
And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun^s face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Impenshably pure beyond all things below 

LXYIII 

Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 

The mirror where the stars and mountains view 645 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue 
There is too much of man here, to look thiough 
With a fit mind the might which I behold, 

But soon m me shall Loneliness renew 650 

Thoughts hid, but not less cherish’d than of old, 
Ere mingling with the herd had penned me m their fold 

LXIX 

To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 

Nor IS it discontent to keep the mind 655 

Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 

In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 660 
Midst a contentious world, striving where none are 
strong. 

LXX 

There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the bkght 
Of our own soul turn all our blood to tears. 

And colour things to conie,with%hiies of Night , 665 
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The race of life becomes a hopeless* flight 
To those that walk in darkness on the sea 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite, 
^ut there are wanderers o’er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er 

shall be. 670 

LXXI 

Is it not better, then, to be alone. 

And love Barth only for its earthly sake^ 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 

Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 675 
A fair but froward infant her own care. 

Kissing its cries away as these awake, — 

Is it not better thus our lives to wear. 

Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to inflict 01 bear^ 

LXXII 

I live not m myself, but I become 680 

Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 685 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vam 

LXXIII 

And thus I am absorb’d, and this is life 
I look upon the peopled desert past, 690 

As on a place of agony and strife. 

Where, for some tSin, to sorrow I was cast, 
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To act apd suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pimon, which I feel to spring, 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the blast 695 
Winch it would cope mth, on delighted wing, 
Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round our being 
cling. 

LXXIY 

And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in tins degraded form, 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 700 
Existent happier in the fly and worm, — 

When elements to elements conform, 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm^ 

The bodiless thought ^ the Spirit of each spot ’ 705 

Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot ^ 

LXXY 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them^ 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion^ should I not contemn 7m 
All objects, if compared with these and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turidd below, 

Gazing upon tlie ground, vnth thoughts which dare not 
glow‘'^ 715 

LXXVI 

But this is not my theme, and I return 
To that which is immediate, and* require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn. 

To look on One, whose diiist v%s once all fire, 
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A native of the land where I respire 720 

The clear air for a while — a passing gnest^ 

Where he hecame a being, — whose desire 
Was to be glorious, Twas a foolish quest, 

The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest 

LXXYII 

Here the self-torturmg sophist, wild Rousseau, 725 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched , yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 730 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 
The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast 

LXXVIII 

His love was passion’s essence — as a tree 
On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 735 

Kindled he was, and blasted, for to be 
Thus, and enamour’d, were in him the same. 

But his was not the love of living dame, 

Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams. 

But of ideal beauty, which became 740 

In him existence, and o’erflowmg teems 
Along his burning page, distemper’d though it seems. 

LXXIX 

This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Inrested her whh all that ’s wild and sweet , 

This hallow’d, too, the memorable kiss 745 

Which every moMi hisr fever’d lip would greet. 
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From liers, wlio but with. fnendsKip bis would meet^ 
But to tliat gentle toucb througb brain and breast 
Flashed tbe tbrilFd spiriFs love-devouring beat, 

In that absorbing sigb perchance more blest 
Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest 
LXXX 

His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 

Or friends by him self-banish’d , tor his mind 
Had grown Suspicion's sanctuary, and chose, 

For its own cruel sacrifice, the kmd, 755 

^Hainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. 
But he was phrensied, — wherefore, who may know ’ 
Since cause might be which skill could never find. 
But he was phrensied by disease or woe, 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show. 

LXXXI 

For then he was inspired, and from him came, 761 
As from the Pythian^s mystic cave of yore, 

Those oracles which set the world in flame, 

Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more* 
Did he not this for France? which lay before 765 
Bow’d to the inborn tyranny of years ^ 

Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore, 

Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Boused up to too much wwath, which follows o’er-growm 
fears ^ 

LXXXII 

They made themselves a fearful monument ^ 770 

The wreck of old opinions — things winch grew, 
Breathed from the birth of time the veil they rent, 
And ^vhat behind it lay, all e^li'th shall view. 
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But good with ill they also overthrew, r 
Leaviiig but rums, wherewith to rebuild 775 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 
Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refilFd, 
As heretofore, because ambition was self-wilFd. 

LXXXIII 

But this will not endure, nor be endured ^ 
Mankmd have felt their strength, and made it felt 
They might have used it better, but, allured 781 
By their new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another, pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural chanties. But they, 

Who m oppressions darkness caved had dwelt, 785 
They were not eagles, nourished with the day, 
What marvel then, at times, if they mistook their prey ^ 

Lxxxiy 

What deep wounds ever closed without a scar^ 
The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it, and they who war 790 
With their own hopes, and have been vanquish’d, bear 
Silence, but not submission, m his lair 
Fix’d Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years, none need despair 
It came, it cometh, and will come, — the power 795 
To punish or forgive — one we shall be slower. 

Lxxxy 

Clear, placid Leman f thy contrasted lake, 

Writh the wild ^'vorld I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Barth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 800 
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This quiet sajl is as a noiseless iving 
To waft me from distraction, once I loved 
Torn ocean^s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved, 

That I -with stern delights should e’er have been so 
moved 805 

LXXXYI 

It IS the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow’d and minglmg, yet distinctly seen, 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep, and drawing near, Sio 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood, on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more , 

LXXXTII 

He IS an evening reveller, ivho makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill, 
xlt inteivals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 

LXXXVIII 

Ye stars ’ which are the poetry of heaven ’ 

If 111 your bright leaves we would read the fat^ S25 
Of men and empires, — ’tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be g^eat, 


S15 


S20 
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Our destinies overleap their mortal .stat^, 

And claim a kindred mth you^ for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 830 

In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves 
a star. 

LXXXIX 

All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep. 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most, 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep — 835 
All heaven and earth are still * From the high host 
Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast, 

All is concenter’d in a life intense. 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 

But bath a part of being, and a sense 840 

Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 

XO 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone j 
A truth, which through our being then doth melt, 
And purifies from self* it is a tone, 845 

The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty, — ’t would disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 
XGI 

hTot vainly did the early Persian make 851 

^is altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth-o’er gazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwall’d tepiple, there to seek 
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The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, S55 
Uprear’d of human hands. Oonie, and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 

With Nature^s realms of worship, earth and air,, 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer! 

xcir 

The sky is changed!— and such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, S61 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder I Not from one lone cloud, S65 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud I 

XOIII 

And this is in the night! — Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 870 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes danchig to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black, — and now, the glee S75 
Of the loud hills shakes with its inouiitaiii-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthcjuake’s birth. 

XCIY 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, ?8o 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted; 

8 


T. B. 
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Tliougli in their souls, winch thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then departed 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 885 

Of years all winters, — ^war within themselves to wage 

XCV 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand 
For here not one, but many, make their play, 

And fling their thundei -bolts from hand to hand, 890 
Flashing and cast around of all the band, 

The brightest through these parted hills hath fork'd 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand. 

That in such gaps as desolation work'd, 894 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk'd 

XCYI 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings^ ye^ 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful, the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 900 

Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 

But where of ye, 0 tempests ^ is the goan 
Are ye like those within the human breast 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ^ 

XCYII 

Could I embody and unbosom now 905 

That which is most within me, — could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, qiassions, feelings, strong or weak. 
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All tliat^ I would have sought, and all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — into one word, 9*0 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 

XCYIII 

The morn is up again, the ievry morn. 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 916 
And living as if earth contain’d no tomb, — 

And glowing into day: we may resume 
The march of our existence: and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find room 920 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if ponder’d fittingly. 

xcix 

Clarens! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 925 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 

And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly: the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 930 
Which stir and sting the soul ^vith hope that woos, then 
mocks. 

C 

Clarens ! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod,— 
Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light, -iSO shown 935 

8—2 
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Not on those summits solely^ nor alone 
In the still cave and forest^ o^er the flower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 
His soft and snmmer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 

Cl 

All things are here of him, from the black pines, 941 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he hsteneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path dovmward to the shore, 
Where the bow^d waters meet him, and adore, 945 
Kissing his feet with murmurs, and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

But light leaves, young as ]oy, stands where it stood, 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude 

on 

A populous solitude of bees and birds, 950 

And fairy-form^d and many-colouPd things, 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than words, 
And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 955 
Of stirring blanches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end 

cm 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit, he who knows 960 
That tender mystery, will love the more, 

For this IS Love’^? recess, where vain men^s woes, 
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And tliQ world’s waste, have driven him far from 
those, 

For ’tis his nature to advance or die, 

He stands not still, hut or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity * 

CIY 

’Twas not for fiction chose Eousseau t1ii< spot. 
Peopling it with affections, but he found 
It was the scene which Pas'<ion must allot 97o 
To the mind’s purified beings, ’t wa-^ the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s zone mibouiid, 

And hallow’d it with loveliness ’fc is lone, 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness , here the Pihoiie 975 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have reai’d a 
throne. 

cv 

Lausanne^ and Periiey^ ye have been the abodes 
Of names Avhich unto you bequeath’d a name, 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame * 9 S 0 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep ami 
Was, Titaii-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the 
flame 

Of Heaven again assail’d, if Heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deign do more than 
smile 9^5 
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OYI 

The one was fire and fickleness, a child 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
’A wit as various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild,— 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined; 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 990 

The Proteus of their talents But his own 
Breathed most m ridicule, — which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 
Now to overthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 

OYII 

The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 995 
And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought. 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe. 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 

The lord of irony, — that master-spell, 1000 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear. 
And doomM him to the zealoth ready Hell, 

Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well 

CYIII 

Yet, peace be with their ashes, — for by them, 

If merited, the penalty is paid, 1005 

It IS not ours to judge, — ^far less condemn, 

The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all, or hope and dread allayM 
By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust, 

Which, thus much we are sure, must he decay’d, 1010 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 

’Twill be to be forgiven] or suffer what is just 
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CJX 

But let me quit man’s works, again To lead 
His Maker’s, spread around me, and suspend 
Tins page, wlneli from my reveries I feed, 1015 
Until it seems prolonging witliout end. 

The clouds above me to the white Alps tend, 

And I must pierce them, and survey whatever 
May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and growing region, iiliere ic2o 
The earth to liei embrace compels the powers ot air 


CX 

Italia ^ too, Italia ’ looking on thee, 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 

Since the flerce Carthaginian almost won thee, 

To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 1025 

Who glorify thy consecrated pages, 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empiies, still, 
The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her till, 
Flows from the eternal source of Home’s imperial lull 

CXI 

Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 1031 

Eenew’d with no kind auspices — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, and to steel 
The heart against itself, and to conceal, 1035 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught, — 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal,— , 
Which IS the tyrant spirit ot our thought, 

Is a stern task of soul — maiiter, — it is taught 
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OXII 

And for these words^ thus woven into song^ 1040 
It may be that they are a harmless wile, — 

The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which I would seize, m passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while 
Fame is the thirst of youth, but I am not 1045 
So young as to regard meifls frown or smile, 

As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 

T stood and stand alone, — remember’d or forgot. 

OXIII 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me, 

I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow’d 1050 
To its idolatries a patient knee, 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo, m the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such, I stood 
Among them, but not of them, in a shroud 1055 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still 
could, 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued 

CXIV 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 
But let us part fair foes, I do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 1060 
Words which are things, hopes which will not deceive. 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing, I would also deem 
O’fr others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve, 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem, 1065 
That goodness is ne name, and happiness no dream 
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CXT 

My daughter^ witli tliy name thi?> song begun, 

My daughter ’ mth thy name thus much shall end , 
I see thee not, I hear thee not, but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee, thou art the tiiend 1070 
To whom the shadows of far years extend 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 

My voice shall with thy future \nsions blend, 

And reach into thy lieait, when mine is cold, 

A token and a tone, even fioni thy father’s mould 1075 

CXVI 

To aid thy mind’s development, to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, — wondeis yet to thee^ 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, loSo 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss, — 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me, 

Yet this was in my nature as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet sometlimg like to this 

CXTII 

Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 1085 
I know that thou wilt love me, though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation, and a broken claim 
Though the grave closed between us, — ’twere the 
same, 

I know that thou wilt love me, though to dram 1090 
3 Iy blood from out thy being wSre an ami, 
x4,nd an attainment, — all would be m vain, — 

Still thou wouldst love me, still that more than life retain 
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CXVIII 

The child of love, though born m bitterness^ 

And nurtured in convulsion Of thy sire 1095 
These were the elements, and thine no less. 

As yet such are around thee, but thy fire 
Shall be more temper’d, and thy hope far higher 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers ^ O’er the sea 
And from the mountains where I now respire, iioo 
Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 

As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st have been to me. 
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CANTO THE FOURTH 

‘Visto lio Toscana, Lombardia, Eomagua, 

Quel Monte die divide, e quel die sen a 
Italia, e un maie e V aitro, die la bagna ’ 

Ariosto, Satiia iii 

TO 

JOHN HOBHOUSE, ESQ , A M , F E S , &c itc &c 

Venice, Jamutiy 2, 1816 

My deae Hobhouse, 

After an interral of eight years between the 
composition of the first and last cantos of Cliilde Harold, 
the conclusion of the poem is about to be submitted to 
the public. In parting ivith so old a fi'ieiid, it is not 
extraordinary that I should recui to one still older and 
better, — to one who has beheld the birth and death of 
the other, and to whom I am far more indebted for the 
social advantages of an enlightened friendship, than— 
though not ungiateful— 1 can, or could be, to Clnlde 
Harold, for any public favour reflected through the 
poem on the poet, — to one, whom I have known long 
and accompanied far, whom I have found wakeful 
over my sickness and kind in my sorrow, glad m my 
prosperity and firm in my adversity, true in counsel 
and trusty in peril, — to a friend often tried and never 
found wanting,— to yourself. 

In so doing, I lecur from fictiofi to truth, ai^d in 
dedicating to you in its complete, or at least concluded 
state, a poetical work which is the longest, the most 
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thoughtful and comprehensive of my compositions, I 
wish to do honour to myself by the record of many 
years^ intimacy with a man of learning, of talent, of 
►steadiness, and of honour It is not for minds like 
ours to give or to receive flattery, yet the praises of 
sincerity have ever been permitted to the voice of 
friendship , and it is not for you, nor even for others, 
but to relieve a heart which has not elsewhere, or 
lately, been so much accustomed to the encounter of 
good- will as to withstand the shock firmly, that I thus 
attempt to commemorate your good qualities, or rather 
the advantages which I have derived from their exertion. 
Even the recurrence of the date of this letter, the 
anniversary of the most unfortunate day of my past 
existence ^ but which cannot poison my future while 
I retain the resource of your friendship, and of my 
own faculties, will henceforth have a more agreeable 
recollection for both, inasmuch as it mil remind us of 
this my attempt to thank you for an indefatigable 
regard, such as few men have experienced, and no one 
could experience without thinking better of his species 
and of himself. 

It has been our fortune to traverse together, at 
various periods, the countries of chivalry, history, and 
fable — Spam, Grreece, Asia Minor, and Italy, and what 
Athens and Constantinople were to us a few years ago, 
Venice and Rome have been more recently The poem 
also, or the pilgrim, or both, have accompanied me 
from first to last , and perhaps it may be a pardonable 
vanity which induces me to reflect with complacency 
on a composition which in some degree connects me 
^ His~ maniage 
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with tlie sppt where it w’as produced^ and the objects 
it would fain describe ^ and lio\vever unworthy it may 
be deemed of those magical and inemorahle abodes, 
however short it may fall of oiii distant conceptions 
and immediate impressions, yet as a mark of respect 
for what is venerable, and of feeling for what is 
glorious, it has been to me a source of pleasure in the 
production, and I part wuth it with a kind of regret, 
which I hardly suspected that events could have left 
me for imaginary objects 

With regard to the conduct of the last canto, there 
will be found less of the pilgrim than in any of the 
preceding, and that little slightly, if at all, separated 
from the author speaking m his own person The fact 
is, that I had become weary of drai\ung a line winch 
every one seemed determined not to perceive like the 
Chinese m GoldsmitlTs ‘Citizen of the World,’ whom 
nobody would believe to be a Chinese, it was in vain 
that I asserted, and imagined that I had drawn, a dis- 
tinction between the author and the pilgrim, and the 
very anxiety to preserve this dilfereiice, and disappoint- 
ment at finding it iiiiavailmg, so far crushed my eiforts 
in the composition, that I determined to abandon it 
altogether—aiid have done so. The opinions which 
have been, or may he, formed on that subject are now 
a matter of indifference, the work is to depend on 
itself, and not on the writer , and the author, Vr ho has 
no resources in his own mind beyond the reputation, 
transient or permanent, which is to arise f i om his 
literary efforts, deserves the fate of’ authors 

In the course of the following canto it was my 
intention, either iii the text* or 114 the notes, to liai e 
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tonclied upon tlie present state of Italiai;^ literature, 
and perhaps of manners But the text, within the 
limits I proposed, I soon found hardly sufficient for 
^the labyrinth of external objects, and the consequent 
reflections , and for the whole of the notes, excepting a 
few of the shortest, I am indebted to yourself, and these 
were necessarily limited to the elucidation of the text 
It IS also a delicate, and no very grateful task, to 
dissert upon the literature and manners of a nation so 
dissimilar, and requires an attention and impartiality 
which would induce us — though perhaps no inattentive 
observers, nor ignorant of the language or customs 
of the people amongst whom we have recently abode 
— to distrust, or at least defer our judgment, and 
more narrowly examine our information The state 
of literary, as well as political party, appears to run, 
or to have run, so high, that for a stranger to steer 
impartially between them is next to impossible It 
may be enough, then, at least for my purpose, to quote 
from their own beautiful language — ‘Mi pare che in 
un paese tutto poetico, che vanta la lingua la piii nobile 
ed insieme la piu dolce, tutte tutte le vie diverse si 
possono tentare, e die sinohe la patria di Alfieri e di 
Monti non ha perduto V antico valore, in tutte essa 
dovrebbe essere la prima/ Italy has great names still 
— Canova, Monti, TJgo Foscolo, Pindemonte, Visconti, 
Morelh, Oicognara, Albrizzi, Mezzophanti, Mai, Mus- 
toxidi, Aghetti, and Vacca, will secure to the present 
generation an honourable place in most of the depart- 
ments of Art, Sci&Lce, and Belles Lettres , and m some 
the very highest — Europe — the World — has but one 
Canova 
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It lias been .somewhere said by Alfieri, that ^ Jm 
piaiita uonio iiasce piu robuhta in Italia die in qualiiii- 
qne altra teira — e die gli stessi atroci delitti die vi si 
cominettono ne sono nna prova ’ 'Without subscribing - 
to the latter part of his proposition^ a dangerous doc- 
trine, the truth of which may be disputed on better 
grounds, namely, that the Italians are in no respect 
more ferocious than their neighbours, that man must 
be wilfully blind, or ignorantly heedless, who is nut 
struck with the extraordinary capacity of this people, 
or, if such a word be admissible, their capabtlities, the 
facility of their acquisitions, the rapidity of their con- 
ceptions, the fire of their genius, their sense of beauty, 
and, amidst all the disadvantages of repeated revolu- 
tions, the desolation of battles, and the despair of ages, 
their still unquenched donging after immortality,’ — 
the immortality of independence. And when we our- 
selves, in riding round the walls of Eoiiie, heaid the 
simple lament of the labourers’ chorus, ^ Eoma * Eoma ^ 
Eoma ^ Eoma non e piu come era prima,’ it was difficult 
not to contrast this melancholy dirge with the bac- 
chanal roar of the songs of exultation still yelled from 
the London taverns, over the carnage of Mont St J ean, 
and the betrayal of Genoa, of Italy, of France, and of 
the world, by men whose conduct you yourself have 
exposed in a work worthy of the better days of our 
history. For me, — 

‘Non movero mai corda 
Ove la turba di sue ciance assoida ’ 

Wliat Italy has gained by the late transfer of 
nations, it were useless for Englishn^en to inquire, till it 
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becomes ascertained that England has acc[mred some- 
thing more than a permanent army and a suspended 
Habeas Corpus , it is enough for them to look at home 
For what they have done abroad, and especially in the 
South, ^Verily they will have their reward,^ and at no 
very distant period. 

Wishing you, my dear Hobhouse, a safe and agree- 
able return to that country whose real welfare can be 
dearer to none than to yourself, I dedicate to you this 
poem in its completed state , and repeat once more how 
truly I am ever 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 

BYRON 


I 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand s 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles. 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles ^ 

II 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, lo 

Itismg with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the watery and their powers 
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And sucL she’ was,— her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless Bast 15 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity increased. 

Ill 

In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier, 20 

Her palaces aie crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always no^\ the ear 
Those days are gone — but Beauty still is liere. 
States fall, arts fade — but Xature dotli nut die. 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was deai, 25 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ^ 

lY 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 30 
Above the dogeless city’s vanish’d sway , 

Ours IS a trophy which will not decay 
With the Eialto, Shy lock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 

The keystones of the arch f though all weie o’er, 35 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 

Y 

The beings of the mind are not of clay. 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved exist eime. that which Fate 40 
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Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied. 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate, 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 45 

VI 

Such IS the refuge of our youth and age. 

The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy, 

And this worn feeling peoples many a page. 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 50 
Outshines our fairy-land, in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky, 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O^er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse 

YII 

I saw or dr earn’d of such, — but let them go, — 55 
They came like truth, and disappear’d like dreams. 
And whatsoe’er they were — are now but so 
I could replace them if I would, still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found, 60 
Let these too go — for waking Reason deems 
Such overweening phantasies unsound. 

And other voices speak, and other sights surround. 

VIII 

I ’ve taught me other tongues, and in strange eyes 
jpiave made me not a stranger, to the mind 65 
Which IS itself, no changes bring surprise, 

Nor is it harshf-to make, nor hard to find 
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A country witli — ay, or without mankind, 

Yet was I born where men are proud to be, — 

Not mthout cause, and should I leave beliind 70 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 

IX 

Perhaps I loved it well and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

My spirit shall resume it — if we may 75 

Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I rvune 
My hopes of being renioinberM in my line 
"W^'ith my land^s language if too fond and far 
These aspirations 111 their scope incline, — 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, So 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 

X 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honouPd by the nations — let it be — 

And light the laurels on a loftier head* 

And be the SpartaAs epitaph on me — S5 

^Sparta hath many a woithier son than he.’ 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, 1101 need, 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 
I planted, they have torn me, and I bleed: 

I should have known what fruit would spring from 
such a seed. 90 

XI 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her loid, 

And, annual marriage now no m«re renew’d, 

The Bucentaui lies rotting mirestored, 

Neglected garment of her \vidowhood* 


8—2 
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St Mark yet sees his lion where he stopd 95 

Standj but in mockery of his wither’d power, 

Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 
And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequalFd dower. 

XII 

The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns — 100 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt, 
Eangdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities, nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 105 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo * 

Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe. 

XIII 

Before St Mark still glow his steeds of brass. 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; no 
But IS not Dona’s menace come to pass^ 

Are they not bridled — Venice, lost and won, 

Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done. 
Sinks, like a seaweed, into whence she rose^ 

Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and shun, 115 
Even in destruction’s depth, her foreign foes. 

From whom submission wrings an infamous repose 

XIV 

In youth she was all glory, — a new Tyre; 

Her very by-wOrd sprung from victory, 

The ^Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 120 
And blood she ^ore o^er subject earth and sea; 
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Thongh makiTig many slaves, herself still free. 

And Europe’s hnhvark ’gainst the Ottomite, 
Witness Troy’s rival, Candia* Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight * 125 

For ye are names no time nor tyi’aiiny can blight. 

XV 

Statues of glass — all shiver’d — the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dust, 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid tiiist, 130 
Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 
Have yielded to the stranger* empty halls, 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what intlirals, 

Have flung a desolate cloud o’er V emce’ lovely walls 135 

XVI 

When Athens’ arimes fell at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 
Redemption rose up 111 the Attic Muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar 
See! as they chant the tiagic hymn, the car 140 
Of the o’erniastei’d victor stops, the reins 
Pall from his hands, his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt — he rends liis captive’s chains, 
And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his 
strains, 

XVII 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, i 4 S 
Were all thy proud historic deed? forgot, 

Thy choral memory of the Bard diwne, 

Thy love of Tasso, should Jiave ^ut the knot 
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Whicli ties tliee to thy tyrants, and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations, — most of all, 150 

Albion ’ to thee the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean^s children, in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 

XYIII 

I loved her from my boyhood; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 155 

Eising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart, 

And Otway, Eadcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 
Had stamped her image in me, and even so. 
Although I found her thus, we did not part, 160 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe. 

Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show 

XIX 

I can repeople with the past — and of 

The present there is still for eye and thought. 

And meditation chastened down, enough, 165 

And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought; 
And of the happiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice * have their colours caught : 
There are some feelings Time cannot benumb, 170 
bTor Torture shake, or mine would now be cold and 
dumb. 

XX 

But from their nature will the taniien grow 
Loftiest on loftiest and least sheltered rocks, 
Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soil supports ^hem -^^gainst the Alpine shocks 175 
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Of eddy^ig storms, yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite into life it came, 

And grew a giant tree , — the mind may grow the same 

XXI 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root i8i 
Of life and sufferance make its firin abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms mute 
The camel labours mth the heaviest load, 

And the wolf dies in silence,— not bestow’d 185 
In vain should such example be , if they, 

Things of ignoble or of savage mood. 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear, — it is but for a day 

XXII 

All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 190 
Even by the sufferer, and, 111 each event, 

Ends Some, with hope replenish’d and rebiioy^d, 
Return to whence they came — mth like intent, 
And weave their web again , some, bow’d and bent, 
Wax gray and ghastl^^, ivitliering ere their time, 19s 
And perish with the reed on which they leant, 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls wei*e form’d to sink or climb 

XXIII 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scoi^ion’s sting, 200 
Scarce seen, but mth fresh bitterness imbued’', 
And slight withal may be the things which bung 
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Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for eyer- it may he a sound — 

A tone of music — summer’s eve — or spring — 205 

A flower — the wind — the ocean — which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
hound j 

XXIV 

And how and" why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 

But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efface 210 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, — 

The cold, the changed, perchance the dead — anew, 
The mourn’d, the loved, the lost — too many ^ — yet how 
few ^ 216 

XXV 

But my soul wanders, I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A rum amidst ruins, there to track 
Fall’n states and buried greatness, o’er a land 220 
Which was the mightiest in its old command. 

And ^s the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly hand. 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 

The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea, 

XXVI 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome * 226 
And even since, '^nd now, fair Italy ^ 

Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 
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Even in desert, wliat is like to tliee ^ 230 

Thy veiy weeds are beautiful, tliy waste 
More ricli tlian other climes^ fertility, 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy rum graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot he defaced. 

XXYII 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night, 235 

Sunset divides the sky with her, a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue PiTulds mountains, Heaven is free 
Prom clouds, but of all colours seems to be, — 
Melted to one vast Ins of the West, — 240 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity, 

Willie, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest ^ 

XXYIII 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o^er half the lovely heaven, but still 245 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
EolFd o’er the peak of the far Ehmtian lull, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order — gently hows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 250 
The odorous purple of a new-born ruse, 

Which sti earns upon her stream, and glass’d within 
it glows, 

XXIX 

Fill’d vnth the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters; aM its hues. 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffiy^e 


255 
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And now they change; a paler shadow, strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 260 

The last still loveliest, — till — ’t is gone — and all is gray, 

XXX 

There is a toinb in Arqua; — ^rear’d in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover here repair 

Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 265 

The pilgrims of his genius He arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes* 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame 270 

XXXI 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; 

The mountain-village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years, and ’tis their pride — 
An honest pride — and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 275 

His mansion and his sepulchre, both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental fane 

XXXII 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 2S0 
Is one of that ‘complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a r^uge from their hopes decay’d 
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111 the deep miibrage of a green hilFs shade, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 2S5 
Of hnsy cities, now 111 vam display^, 

For they can lure no further, and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 

XXXIII 

Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers, 

And shilling in the brawling brook, where-by, 290 
Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality 
If from society we learn to live, 

’T IS solitude should teach us how to die ; 295 

It hath no flatterers, vanity can give 
No hollow aid, alone — man wnth his God must strive . 

XXXIY 

Or, it may be, with demons, who impair 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 300 

Of moody texture from their earliest daj', 

And loved to dwell 111 darkness and dismay. 
Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
Winch is not of the pangs that pass away, 

Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 30S 
The tomb a hell, and hell itself a miirkiei gloom. 

XXXV 

Ferrara ^ 111 thy vnde and grass-grown streets, 
Whose spnmetry was not for solitude, 

There seems as T^vere a cmse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns, and the gintique brood 310 
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Of Este^ which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power impeird, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante^s hrow alone had worn before. 

XXXVI 

And Tasso is "their glory and their shame 316 
Hark to his strain ^ and then survey his cell ^ 

And see how dearly earned Torquato^s fame, 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell 
The miserable despot could not quell 320 

The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it Glory without end 
Scatter’d the clouds away, and on that name attend 

XXXYII 

The tears and praises of all time, while thine 325 
Would rot in its oblivion — in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing — ^but the link 
Thou formest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorn* 330 
Alfonso ^ how thy ducal pageants shrink 
Erom thee ^ if in another station born, 

Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou madest to mourn 

XXXVIII 

Thou f form’d to eat, and be despised, and die, 
Even as the begfets that perish, save that thou 335 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty 
He ^ with a glory round, his furrow’d brow, 
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Which emanated then, and dazzles now, 

In face of all Ins foes, the Cruscan quire. 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 340 
No strain which shamed his country's creaking lyce, 
That whetstone of the teeth — monotony 111 wire ^ 

XXXIX 

Peace to Torquato^s 1113 ured shade I T was his 
In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 
Aim^d with her poison’d arrows, — but to miss. 345 
Oh, victor misurpass’d in modern song^ 

Each year brings forth its millions, but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a nnnd like thine ^ though all 111 one 350 
Condensed their scatter’d rays, they would not form 
a sun, 

XL 

Great as thou art, yet parallel’d by those, 

Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine. 

The Bards of Hell and Chivalry: first rose 
The Tuscan fathei’s comedy dmne, 355 

Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 

The southern Scott, the minstrel who call’d forth 
A new creation with his magic line, 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang ladyedove and war, romance and knightly worth 

XLI 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 361 

The iron crown of laurel’s mmiiok’d leaves, 

Nor was the ominous element unjust, 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weavOvS 
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Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves^ 365 
And the false semblance but disgraced his brow, 
Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whatever it strikes , — yon head is doubly sacred now. 

XLII 

Italia ’ oh Italia ^ thou who hast 370 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame. 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 

Oh, God^ that thou wert in thy nakedness 375 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress, 

XLIII 

Then might^st thou more appal, or, less desired, 
Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 3S0 

Tor thy destructive charms, then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrents poured 
Down the deep Alps, nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-natioifid spoilers from the Po 
Quaff blood and water ; nor the strangePs sword 3^5 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 

Victor or vanquish’d, thou the slave of friend or foe 

XLIV 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, 
The Eoman friend of Rome’s least-mortal mind, 
The friend of Tully. as my bark did skim 390 
The bright blue^watei^s with a fanmng wind, 
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Came Megara before me, and behind 
-^gina lay, Pirasus on the right. 

And Cormth on the left, I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 395 

In rum, even as he had seen the desolate sight; 

XLV 

For Time hath not rebuilt them, b’ut uprear’d 
Barbaric dwellings on their shatter’d site, 

Which only make more mourn’d and more endear’d 
The few last rays of their far-scatter’d light, 400 
And the crush’d relics of their vanish’d might. 

The Eoman saw these tombs in his o^Ml age, 

These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 

XLTI 

That page is now befoie me, and on mine 406 
His country’s rum added to the mass 
Of perish’d states he mourn’d in their decline, 

And I 111 desolation all that was 

Of then destruction is, and now, alas’ 4m 

Rome— Eome imperial, bows her to the storm, 

In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form, 

Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 

XLTII 

Yet, Italy’ through every other land 415 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shafi, from side to side, 
Mother of Arts’ as once of arms; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, g^nd is^ still our guide, 
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Parent of our religion’ whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven’ 420 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven, 
Poll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. 

XL VIII 

But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 

Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 425 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Grirt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 430 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 

And buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new morn 

XLIX 

There, too, the Groddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 435 
Part of its immortality, the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn, within the pale 
We stand, and m that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail, 
And to the fond idolaters of old 440 

Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould . 

L 

We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and dihnk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness, there — for ever there — 
Chain’d to the chariot „of triumphal Art, 445 
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We staiK^ as captives^ and wo aid not depart 
Aivay ^ —tliere need no words nor terms precise, 
Tlie paltry jargon of tlie marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Polly — we have eyes 
Blood, pulse, and breast confirm the Dardan Shepherd^s 
prize 450 

LI 

Appear’ dst thou not to Paris in this guise ^ 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises^ or, 

In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of War^ 
And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 455 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 

Peeding on thy sweet cheek ^ while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
Shower’d on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from 
an urn^ 

Lll 

Glowing, and circumfused 111 speechless love, 460 

Their full divinity inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improve, 

The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 
ttas moments like their brightest, but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us , — let it go ’ 4^5 

We can recall such visions, and create. 

Prom what has been, or might be, things which grow 
Into thy statue’s form, and look like gods below 

LIU 

I leave to learned fingers and yuse. hands, 

The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 47° 

How T7ell his connoissenrship understands 
The graceful bend, and th^ volugptuoas swell 


T B 
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Let these desci’ibe the undescribabie 
I would not their vile breath should crisp the stream 
Wheiem that image shall for ever dwell, 475 
The unruffled nnrror of the loveliest dream 
That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam 

LIT 

In Santa Orece’s holy precincts lie 

Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 

Even m itself an immortality, 480 

Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 

The particle of those sublimities 

Which have relapsed to chaos here repose 

Angelovs, Alheri’s bones, and his, 

The starry Galileo, with his woes, 485 

Here Machiavellds earth return’d to whence it rose. 

LT 

These are four minds, which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation — Italy ^ 

Time, which hath wrong’d thee with ten thousand 
rents 

Of thine imperial garment, shall deny, 490 

And hath denied, to every other sky, 

Spirits which soar from ruin thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divimty, 

Winch gilds it with revivifying ray. 

Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day 495 

LTI 

But where repose the all Etruscan three — 

Pante, and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they, 

The Bard of Prose, creative spirit ^ he 

Of the Hundred Tales of love — where did they lay 
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Their bones, distinguish VI from our comiiKjn clay 500 
In death as hfe‘^ Are they resolved to dust, 

And have their country's marbles nought to say**" 
Could not her quarries turmsli forth one bust^ 

Did they not to her breast their tihal earth intrust^*' 

LTII 

Ungrateful Florence ^ Dante sleeps* afar, 5^5 

Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore: 

Thy factions, in their worse than cml war, 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages, and the crovni 510 
Winch Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore, 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grovni, 

His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled — not 
thine own 

LVIII 

Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath’d 
His dust, — and lies it not her great among, 5^5 
With many a sweet and solemn requiem breathed 
O’er him who form’d the Tuscan’s siren tongue*^ 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 

The poetry of speech^ IS[o,—even his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyeena bigot’s wrong, 520 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room, 

Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whoyn ^ 

LIX 

And Santa Croce wants their nnghty dust. 

Yet for tins want more noted, as* of yore 

The Ca3sar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’ bust, 525 

Did but of Pome’s best Son remind her more 

10_2 
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Happier Eavemia^ on thy hoary shore,, 

Portress ot tailing empire ^ honour’d sleeps 
'Phe immortal exile, — Ai'qua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps, 530 
Willie Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead and 
weeps. 

LX 

WTiat is her pyramid of precious stones^ 

Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to incrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes^ the momentary dews S3S 
Winch, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 
Pi'eshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 
Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 

Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 539 
Tfian ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 

LXI 

There be more tilings to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno’s dome of Art’s most princely shrine. 
Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies. 
There be more marvels yet — but not for mine, 

Tor I have been accustom’d to entwine 545 

thoughts with Nature rather in the fields. 
Than A r t, ill galleries though a work dmne 
Oalls for my spirit’s homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 

LXII 

Is of another temper, and I roam 550 

Hy Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
L^tal to Eoman rashness, more at home, 

Tor there the Qarthagmian’s warlike ^viles 
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Come back before me^ as liis skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 555 
Where Courage falls 111 her despairing files, 

And torrents, swollhi to rivers with their gore, 
Reek through the sultry plain, vnth legions scattered ok^r, 
LXIII 

Like to a forest felFd by mountain* winds , 

And such the storm of battle on this da,y, 560 
An d such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 

An earthquake reel’d miheededly away ^ 

None felt stein Nature rocking at his feet, 

And yaivning forth a grave for those who lay 565 
Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet, 

Such IS the absorbing hate when warring nations meet ^ 

LXIV 

The Barth to them was as a rolling bark 
'WHiich bore them to Eternity, they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 570 
The motions of their vessel, Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tieinble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 
From then down-topplmg nests, and bellowing herds 
Stiiiiible o’ei lieavnng plains, and man’s dread hath no 
words 576 

LXY 

Far other scene is Tlirasmiene now, 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and ker plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough, 

Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 5^0 
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Lay where their roots are , but a brook l^ath ta^en — 
A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 

A name of blood from that day^s sanguine rain, 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turned the unwilling waters red 

LXVI 

But thou, Clrtumnus ’ in thy sweetest wave 586 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 590 
Grazes , the purest god of gentle waters ’ 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear, 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters, 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters ^ 

LXVII 

And on thy happy shore a Temple still, 595 

Of small and dehcate proportion, keeps. 

Upon a nnld declivity of hill. 

Its memory of thee, beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness, oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 600 
Who dwells and revels m thy glassy deeps, 

Willie, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling 
tales. 

LXVIII 

Pass not unblest the Genius of the place > 

If through the%ir a zephyr more serene 605 

Win to the brow, ’tis his, and if ye trace 
Along his margin a i^ore eloquent green, 
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If on the heart the fieshiiess ot the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 6io 

With Nature^s baptism, — ’tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust 

LXIX 

The roar of waters* — from the headlong lieight 
Velino cleaves the wave- worn precipice; 

The fall of waters * rapid as the light 615 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss, 

The hell of waters * where they howl and hiss, 
And boil m endless torture, while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 620 
That guard the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

LXX 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Eeturns in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle laiii. 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 625 

Making it all one emerald — ^liow profound 
The gulf* and how the giant element 
Prom rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 

LXXI 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 631 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the thioes 
Of a new woild, than onlj thus to be 
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Parent of rivers^ whicli flow gushingly,^ 635 

With many windings^ through the vale — Look hack ^ 
Lo’ where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread^ — a matchless cataract, 

LXXII 

Horribly beantifuL hut on the verge, 640 

Prom side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Ins sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 645 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn 
Resembling, ^mid the torture of the scene. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien 

LXXIII 

Once more upon the woody Apenninc, 

The infant Alps, which — had I not before 650 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine — might be worshippM more, 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 655 
Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near. 
And m Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 

LXXIV 

Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name; 

And on Parnasmis seen the eagles fly 

Like spirits of the spot, as ^twere for fame, 660 

For still they soared unutterably high 
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I Ve looked on Ida with, a Trojan’s eye , 

Athos, Olympus, JEtna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity, 

All, save the lone Soracte’s height^ display’d 665 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman’s aid 

LXXV 

Eor our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 
And on the curl hangs pausing* not 111 vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake, 670 

And quote 111 classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes, I abhorr’d 
Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake, 

The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 675 

LXXVI 

Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn’d 
My sickening memory, and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learn’d, 

Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 680 

That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought. 
If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health; but what it then detested, still abhor. 

Lxxyii 

Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated so, 685 
Not for thy faults, but mine, itus a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric how. 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse 
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Altliough no deeper Moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art, 690 
Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce. 
Awakening without wounding the touch’d heart, 
Yet fare thee well— upon Soracte’s ridge we part 

LXXVIII 

Oh Eome^ my country’ city of the soul’ 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 695 
Lone mother of dead empires ’ and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance ^ Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye’ 700 
Wliose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world IS at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

LXXIX 

The Niobe of nations’ there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe, 

An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 705 
Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago, 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now. 

The very sepulchres he tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber’ through a marble wilderness^ 710 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 

LXXX 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride, 

She saw her glories star by star expiie. 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 715 
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Where the car climb’d the Capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site 
Chaos of rums ^ who shall trace the void, 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 

And say, ^here was, or is,’ where all is doubly nights 

LXXXI 

The double night of ages, and of her, 721 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us, we but feel our way to err 
The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap , 725 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections, now we clap 
Our hands, and cry ‘ Eureka it is clear — 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

LXXXII 

Alas ^ the lofty city ^ and alas > 730 

The trebly hundred triumphs ^ and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ^ 

Alas, for Tally’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 

And Livy’s pictured page’ — but these shall be 735 
Her resurrection, all beside — decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness m her eye she bore when Rome was 
free ’ 

LXXXIII 

Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla’ Thou, who ^idst subdue 740 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to "feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
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Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia^ — thou^ who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates — Eoman, too, 745 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown— ■ 
Lxxxiy 

The dictatori3rl wreath — couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal^ and that so supine 750 
By aught than Eomans Rome should thus be laid^ 
She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors hut to conquer — she who veil’d 
Barth with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 
Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 755 

Her rushing wings— Oh’ she who was Almighty hail’d’ 

LXXXV 

Sylla was first of victors, but our own, 

The sagest of usurpers, Gromwell ’ — ho 
Too swept off senates while he hew’d the throne 
Down to a block — immortal rebel’ See 760 

What crimes it costs to be a moment free, 

And famous through all ages’ but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny, 

His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield his 
breath. 765 

LXXXVI 

The third of the same moon whose former course 
Had all but cro«vn’d him, on the self-same day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force, 

And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay 
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And show’d not Fortune tlius Fow fame and sway, no 
And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous way, 
Are m her eyes less happy than the tomb ^ 

Were they but so in man^s, how different were his 
doom ! 

LXXXYII 

And thou, dread statue^ yet existent in 775 

The austerest form of naked majesty, 

Thou who beheldest, ^mid the assassins^ dm. 

At thy bathed base the bloody Caesar lie. 

Folding his robe in dying dignity. 

An offering to thine altar from the queen 7 S 0 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis * did he die, 

And thou, too, perish, Pompey^ haye ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene ^ 

LXXXVIII 

And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Eome * 
She-wolf ^ whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 785 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 

Thou standest. — Mother of the mighty heart, 
Which the great founder suckM from thy wild teat, 
ScorchM by the Roman Jove’s ethereal dart, 790 
And thy limbs black with lightning — dost thou yet 
Gruaid thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget^ 
LXXXIX 

Thou dost; but all thy foster-babes are dead — 
The men of iron and the worM hath rear’d 
Cities from out their sepulchres men bled 795 
In imitation of the things they fear’d, 
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And fouglit and conquer’d, and the same course 
steer’d. 

At apish distance, but as yet none have, 

Nor could, the same supremacy have near’d, 

Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 800 
But, vanquish’d by himself, to his own slaves a slave— 

XO 

The fool of false dominion — and a kind 
Of bastard Osesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal, for the Roman’s mind 
Was modell’d in a less terrestrial mould, 805 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 

And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 

Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet, — and now himself he beam’d, 810 

XCI 

And came — and saw — and conquer’d ’ But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 
Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van. 

Which he, in sooth, long led to victory. 

With a deaf heart which never seem’d to be 815 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed, 

With but one weakest weakness —vanity, 
Coquettish in ambition, still he aim’d — 

At what*? can he avouch, or answer what he claim’d^ 

XCII 

And would be all or nothing — nor could wait 820 
For *the sure gra^ve to level him , few years 
HTad fix’d him with the Caesars in his fate. 

On whom we tread For this the conqueror rears 
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The arch of triumph ’ and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow’d, 825 
An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man’s abode, 

And ebbs but to reflow ’ Eenew thy rainbow, Grod > 

XCIII 

What from this barren being do we reap ^ 

Our senses narrow^, and our reason fraib S30 

Life shorty and truth a gem which loves the deep, 
And all things weigh’d in custom’s falsest scale, 
Opinion an omnipotence, — whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 835 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright. 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too 
much light. 

XCIT 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 

Lotting from sire to son, and age to age, 

Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 840 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free. 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 845 

Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 

XCY 

I speak not of men’s creeds — they rest between 
Man and his Maker— but of thihgs allow’d, 
Averr’d, and known, and daily, hourly seen— 

The yoke that is upon ua doubly bow’d, 850 
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And the intent of tyranny avow’d, 

The edict of Earth’s rulers, who are grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud, 
And shook them from their slumbers on the throne . 
Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 855 

XOVI 

Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d be, 

And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’d and undefiled ^ 

Or must such minds be nourish’d m the wild, 860 
Deep in the unpruned forest, ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington^ Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore ^ 

XCVII 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime, 865 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom’s cause, in every age and clime, 
Because the deadly days which we have seen, 

And vile Ambition, that built up between 

Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 870 

And the base pageant last upon the scene, 

Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips life’s tree, and dooms man’s worst — his 
second fall. 

XCYIII 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying. 
Streams like ther?thunder-storm against the wind, 875 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind, 
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Tliy tree hatli lost its blossoms, and the rmd, 
OhoppM by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts, — and still the seed we find 8So 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North, 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 

XCIX 

There is a stern round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 

Such as an army^s baffled strength delays, S85 
Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by time overthrown, 
What was this tower of strength ^ within its cave 890 
What treasure lay so locked, so hid ^ — A womaAs grave. 

C 

But who was she, the lady of the dead. 

Tomb’d 111 a palace^ Was she chaste and fair? 
Worthy a king’s, or more — a Roman’s bed^ 

What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear^ 895 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir ^ 

How lived, how loved, how died she ^ Was she not 
So honoured — and conspicuously there, 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot^ 900 

Cl 

Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others? ^ch have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals say 
Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 
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Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 905 
Profuse of 3oy—or ’gainst it did she war 
Inveterate in virtue Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely har 
Love from amongst her giiefs’’ for such the affec- 
tions are. 

CII 

Perchance she died m youth it may be, Low’d 910 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh’d upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er hei beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death, yet shed 
A sunset chaim around her, and illume 916 

With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red 

cm 

Perchance she died 111 age—survivmg all, 

Charms, kindred, children — with the silver gray 920 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome — But whither would Conjecture stray 925 
Thus much alone we know — Metella died, 

The wealthiest Roman’s wife . Behold his love or pride 1 

CIV 

I know not why — ^but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I had thine inmate known, 

Thou Tomb ^ and other days come back on me 930 
With recollected music, though the tone 
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Is clianged ajid solemn, like tlie cloudy groan 
01 dying^ tkmider on tlie distant wind , 

Yet could I seat me by tins ivied stone 
Till I liad bodied forth the heated mind 935 

Forms from the floating wreck which Rum leaves 
behind , 

CV 

And from the planks, far shatter’d o’er the rocks, 
Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roai 940 
Which rushes on the solitary shoie 
Where all lies founder’d that was over dear 
But could I gather from the wave-woin store 
Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer ^ 
There woos no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is 

here 945 

CVI 

Then let the winds howl on’ their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets’ cry. 

As I now lieai them, 111 the fading light 

Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 950 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions —Upon such a shrine 
Wliat are our petty griefs let me not number mine 

CYII 

Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 955 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strOwn 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep’d 
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In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight . — Temples, baths, or halls ^ 960 
Pronounce who can, for all that Learning reap’d 
Prom her research hath been, that these are walls — 
Behold the Imperial Mount ’ ’t is thus the mighty falls. 
CVIII 

There is the ;noral of all human tales, 

’T IS but the same rehearsal of the past, 965 

Pirst Freedom, and then Glory — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, — barbarism at last 
And History, with all her volumes vast. 

Hath but one page, — ’tis better wntton heio 
Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amass’d 970 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or car. 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask — Away with words > 
draw near, 

cix 

Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep, — for here 
There is such matter for all feeling — MaiG 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 975 
Ages and realms are crowded in this span. 

This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 

Of Glory’s gewgaws shining 111 the van 
Till the sun’s rays with added flame were fill’d ^ 9^0 

Where are its golden roofs ? where those who dared to 
build ^ 

cx 

Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 

Thou nameless Column with the buried base’ 

What are the laurels of the CcOsar’s brow ^ 

Crown me with ivy frpm his dwelling-place. 985 
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Whose sxch or pillar meets me in the face, 

Titus or Trajan^s^ ISTo — Tis that of Time 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing, and apostolic statues climh 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime, 

CXI 

cr 

Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Eome, 991 
And looking to the stars they had contain’d 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 

The last of those who o’er the whole earth reign’d, 
The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d, 995 
But yielded back his conquests — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstam’d 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues — still we Trajan’s name adore. 

CXII 

Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 1000 
Where Rome embraced her hei’oes^ where the steep 
Tarpeian? fittest goal of Treason’s race. 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here ^ Yes, and m yon field below, 1005 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 

The Borum, where the immortal accents glow, 

And still the eloquent air breathes— burns with Cicero ’ 

CXIII 

The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood 
Here a proud people’s passions were exhaled, .1010 
From the first hour of empire in the bud 
To that when further woiMs to ^onquer fail’d , 
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Bat long before bad Fi’oedom’s face been veiFd^ 
And Anarcby assnined her attributes ^ 

Till every lawless soldier who assaiFd 1015 

Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes. 

Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 

CXIV 

Then turn we to her latest tribune’s name, 

From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame — 1020 

The friend of Petrarch — hope of Italy — 

Rienzi^ last of Romans' While the tree 
Of freedom’s wither’d trunk puts forth a leaf, 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it bo — 

The forum’s champion, and the people’s chief — 1025 
Her new-born Numa thou — with reign, alas ' too brief. 

CXY 

Bgena' sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fan 
As thine ideal breast, whate’er thou art 
Or wert, — a young Aurora of the air, 1030 

The nympholepsy of some fond despaii ; 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring, whatsoe’er thy birth, 

Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 

GXVI 

The mosses of tby fountain still are sprinkled 1036 
With thine Blysian water-drops, the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the me^k-eyed genius of the place. 
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Whose green^ wild margin now no more erase 1040 
Art’s works j nor must the delicate waters sleep^ 
Prison’d in marble^ bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue^ with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er; and round f eni; flowers, and ivy creep, 

CXYII 

Fantastically tangled the green hills 1045 

Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass. 

Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes, 1050 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems colour’d by its 
skies. 

CXYIII 

Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Bgeria^ thy all heavenly bosom beating 1055 

For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover, 

The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell^ 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 1060 
Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love — the earliest oracle^ 

cxix 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 
Blend a celestial with a human heart; 

And Love, which dies as it was born, in sighing, 1065 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
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Make them indeed immortal^ and impant 
The purity of heaven to earthly 3oys, 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 

The dull satiety which all destroys — 1070 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys? 

oxx 

Alas * our yoling affections run to waste, 

Or water but the desert, whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 

Bank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 1075 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poisons , such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O’er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants 1080 

cxxi 

Oh Love^ no habitant of earth thou art — 

An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, — 

A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, — 
But never yet hath seen, nor e^er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be, 1085 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 

And to a thought such shape and image given, 

As haunts the unquench’d soul — parch’d, wearied, 
wrung, and riven. 

CXXII 

Of its own beauf}y is the mind diseased, 1090 

And fevers into false creation — where. 

Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seiz’d 
In him alone Can Nature show so fair^ 
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Wliere a^e tlie charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 1095 
The unreach^d Paradise of our despair, 

Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 

CXXIII 

Who loves, raves — T is youth’s frenzy — but the cure 
Is bitterer still, as charm by charm unwinds noo 
Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such, yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on. 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds, 1 105 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 

Seems ever near the prize — wealthiest when most 
undone 

CXXIV 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 

Sick — sick , unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, mo 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at fiist — 
But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice — ’tis the same. 

Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst — 

Eor all are meteors with a different name, 1115 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame 

CXXY 

Few—none — find what they love or could have loved. 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies— but to recui> ere long, 1120 
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Envenom’d witli irrevocable wrong , 

And Circumstance, that unspiiitual god 
And raiscreator, makes and kelps along 
Our coming evils witli a crutcli-liko rod, 

Whose touch turns Hope to dust, — the dust we all 
have trod 1125 

^ cxxvi 

Our life is a false nature* ’tis not in 
The harmony of things, — this hard decree, 

This uneradicablc taint of sm, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 1129 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and blanches be 
The skies which ram their plagues on men like dew — 
Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see, 

And worse, the woes we see not — winch throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new 
eXXVIT 

Yet let us ponder boldly — ’tis a base 1135 

Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought — our last and only place 
Of refuge, this, at least, shall still be mine 
Though from our biith the faculty divine 
Is chain’d and tortured — cabin’d, cribb’d, confined. 
And bred m darkness, lest the truth should shine 1 1 4 1 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind, 

The beam pours in, for tune and skill will couch the 
blind 

CXXYIII 

Arches on arches ^ as it were that Home, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 1145 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands, the moonbeams shine 
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As ’t wer^e its natural torclies, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to illume 
This long-explored hut still exhaustless mine 1150 
Of contemplation, and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 

CXXIX 

Hues winch have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given uss 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, hut broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic m the ruin’d battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 1160 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower 

cxxx 

Oh Time^ the beautifier of the dead, 

Adorner of the rum, comforter 

And only healer when the heart hath bled, 

Time^ the corrector where our ]udgments err, 1165 
The test of truth, love — sole philosopher, 

For all beside are sophists — from thy thrift, 

Which never loses though it doth defer — 

Time, the avenger^ unto thee I lift 1169 

My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift 

cxxxi 

Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine. 
Rums of years, though f»w, yet^full of fate 
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If tliou hast ever seen me too elate, 1175 

Hear me not, but if calmly I have borne 
Grood, and reserved my pride against the bate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vam — shall they not mourn ^ 

CXXXII 

And thou, who never yet of human wrong 1180 
Left the unbalanced scale, groat Nemesis! 

Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long— • 
Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss. 
And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution — jus^? 

Had it but been from hands less near — in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust* 

Dost thou not hear my heart — Awake * thou shalt, 
and must. 

CXXXIII 

It IS not that I may not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 1190 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferrkl 
With a ]ust weapon, it had flow'd unbound, 

But now my blood shall not sink in the ground, 
To thee I do devote it — thou shalt take 
The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, 
Which if I have not taken for the sake — 1196 

But let that pass — I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake 

cxxxiv 

And if my voice break forth, 't is not that now 
I shrink from wnat is suffer'd : let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 1200 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak. 
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But in this page a record will I seek 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes, a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 1205 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ^ 

CXXXY 

That curse shall be Forgiveness — Have I not — 
Hear me^ my mother Earth ^ behold it, Heaven ’ 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot^ 

Have I not suffer’d things to be forgiven*^ 1210 
Have I not had my brain sear’d, my heart riven^ 
Hopes sapp’d, name blighted, Lite’s life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven. 

Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 1215 

CXXXYI 

From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could do ^ 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few. 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 1220 

The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning to he mth silence, would seem true, 

And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh. 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy 

CXXXYII 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain 1225 
My mind may lose its force, my« blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain’, 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
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Torture and Tune, and breathe when I expire, 
Something unearthly, which they deem not ot, 1230 
Like the remeinherM tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their softciiM spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all locky now the late lemorsc of love 

cxxxyiTT 

The seal is set — Now welcoiuo, thou dread power ’ 
Nameless, yet thus oiiinipotent, which heic 1235 
WalFst in the shadow ot the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct fioin fear, 

Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the soloinn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 1240 
That we become a part ot what has been, 

And grow unto the spot, all-seciug but unseen 

CXXXIX 

And here the buzz oi eager nations riin, 

In murmur’d pity, or loud-roar’d applause, 

As man was slaughter’d by Ins lollow-nian 1245 
And wheretoro slaughter’d^ wheretore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure — Wliorefoie not‘^ 

What matters where we fall to till the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot‘f^ 1250 
Both are but theatres where the chief actois rot 

OXL 

I see before me the Gladiator lie 
He leans upon kis hand — Ins manly brow 
06nsents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his droop’d head sinks gradual] 37- low— 1255 
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And till oiigh, his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From th^ red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thnnder-shower ; and now 
The aiena swims around him — he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which haihd the wretch 
who won 1260 

CXLI 

He heard it, but he heeded not — ^hts eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away, 

He recked not of the life he lost nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 1265 
The'te was their Dacian mother — he, their sire. 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush’d with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged ^ Arise ’ ye Goths, and glut your 11 e ^ 


OXLII 


But hei e, where Murder breathed her bloody steam ; 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways. 
And roar’d or in ui mur’d like a niountaiii stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays, 

Here, where the Roman million’s blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 1275 
My voice sounds much — and fall the stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crush’d — walls bow’d — 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely 
loud. 

CXLIII 

A rum — yet what ruin’ from its mass 

Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear’d, 1280 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass. 

And marvel where the spoil could have appear’d. 
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Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared ^ 
Alas^ developed^ opens the decay-;, 

When the colossal fabric^s form is near’d 1285 
It will not bear the brightness of the day^ 

Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft 
away. 


CXLIY 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there, 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 1291 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head, 

When the light shines serene but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead 1295 

Heroes have trod this spot — ’t is on then dust ye 
tread. 


CXLV 

^ While stands the Coliseum, Eome shall stand, 
^When falls the Coliseum, Eome shall fall, 

‘ And when Eome falls — the W orld ’ From our own 
land 

Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty wall 1300 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient, and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unalter’d all, 

Eome and her <Euin past Eedemption’s skill, 

The World, the same wide den — of thieves, or what 
ye will. 1305 
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CXLYI 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 

SbiTiie of all saints and temple of all gods, 

From Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by time; 
Looking tranquillity, wliile falls or nods 1309 

Arcli, empire, eacb. thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes — glorious dome^ 
Shalt thou not last ^ Time’s scythe and tyi ants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon ^ — pride of Rome’ 

CXLYII 

Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts^ 1315 

Despoil’d yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts — 

To art a model, and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Griory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture, to those 1320 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads, 

And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts around 
them close 

CXLYIII 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze 011^ Nothing. Look agaiiD 1325 
Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight— 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain 
It IS not so, I see them full and plain — 

An old man, and a female young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in wUose vein yso 
The blood is nectar — but what doth she there, 
With her uimiantled neck, anc^ bosom white and bare ? 

12 
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CXLIX 

Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life, 
Where on the heart and fiom the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife, 1335 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and ^mall suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 1340 

Wliat may the fruit be yet^ I know not — Cam was 
Eve^s. 

CL 

But here youth offers to old age the food, 

The milk of Ins own gift it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Born with her birth. No, he shall not expire 1345 
While in those warm and lovely veins tlie fire 
Of health and holy feeling can piovide 
Great Nature^s Nile, whose deep stream uses higher 
Than Bgypt^s river from that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man ’ Heaven\s realm holds 
no such tide 1350 

CLI 

The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story’s purity, it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray, 

And sacred Nature triumphs more m this 
Beverse of her decree, than in the abyss 1355 
Where sparkle distant worlds — Oh, holiest nurse ’ 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 
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CLII 

Turn to tlie mole wliicli Hadrian rear’d on higli, 1360 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles. 

Colossal copyist of deformity, 

Whose tra veil’d phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 
To hmld for giants, and for his vam earth, 1365 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome How smiles 
The gazer’s eye mth philosophic mirth. 

To view the huge design which sprung from such 
a birth ^ 

CLIII 

But lo^ the dome — the vast and wondrous dome. 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell — 1370 

Christ’s mighty shrme above his martyr’s tomb ^ 

I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle, — 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hyeena and the jackal in their shade, 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 1375 
Their glittering mass 1’ the sun, and have survey’d 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray’d , 

CLIV 

But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone, with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 1380 
Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be. 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a subhmer aspect^ Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are aisled 1385 
111 this eternal ark of worslup undefiled 


12-^2 
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CLV 

Enter its grandeur ovorwlielms tliee not^ 

And wliy^ It is not lessened, but tliy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot. 

Has grown colossal^ and can only find 1390 

A fit abode wlierein appear enslirmed 
Thy hopes of "iinmortality , and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow 1395 

CLYI 

Thou movest, but increasing with the advance. 
Like climbing some groat Alp, which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance, 

Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonise— 
All musical in its immensities, 1400 

Eich marbles, richer painting — shrines whore fiame 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which vies 
In air with EartlTs chief structui es, though their fraino 
Sits on the firm-set ground, and this the clouds must 
claim. 

OLVII 

Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must break. 
To separate contemplation, the great whole, 1406 
And as the ocean many bays will make 
That ask the eye — so heie condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heai*t 1410 
It^ eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 

The glory which at once upon thee did not dart. 
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CLVIII 

Not by its fault — but tlime Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp — and as it is 1415 

Tliat wbat we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ^ even so tbis 
Outsbinmg and overwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze^ and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness^ 1420 

Till^ growing with its growth, \ve thus dilate 
Our spirits to the vSize of that they contemplate. 

CLIX 

Then pause, and be enlighten’d, there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 1425 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan. 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 1430 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can. 

CLX 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending . Yam 1435 
The struggle, vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
The old man’s clench, the long* envenom’d chain 
Rivets the living links, — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp 1440 
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CLXI 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow. 

The Grod of life, and poesy, and light — 

The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his timniph m the fight; 

The shaft hath just been shot — the arrow bright 1445 
With an immortal’s vengeance, in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity 

CLXII 

But m his delicate form — a dream of Ijove, 1450 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 

And madden’d in that vision — are exprest 

All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 

The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 1455 

When each conception was a heavenly guost — 

A ray of immortality — and stood 
Starlike, around, until they gather’d to a god^ 

CLXIII 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 1460 

By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an eternal glory — which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought, 

And Time himself hath hallow’d it, nor laid 1465 
One ringlet in the dust — nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which 
’twas wrought. 
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CLXXY 

But where is he^ the Pilgrim of my song, 

The being who upheld it through the past^ 
Methinks he cometh late and tames long 1470 
He IS no more — these breathings are his last, 

His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 

And he himself as nothing — ^if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 
With forms which live and sufter — let that pass — 1475 
His shadow fades away into Destruction’s mass, 

CLXY 

Which gathers shadow, substance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortal shroud, 

And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms, and the 
cloud 1480 

Between us sinks and all which ever glow’d, 

Till Glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allow’d 
To hover on the verge of darkness, rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze, 
CLXYI 

And send us prying into the abyss, i486 

To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wretched essence, and to dream of fame. 

And wipe the dust from off the idle name 1490 
We never more shall hear, — but never more. 

Oh, happier thought ^ can we be made the same 
It IS enough in sooth that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart — the heait whose sweat was 
gore. 
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CLXVII 

Hark ^ forth from the ahyss a voice proceeds, 1495 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and imuiodicable wound, 

Through storm and darkness yawns the rending 
ground, 

The gulf IS thick with phantoms, but the chief 1500 
Seems royal still, though with her head disci own^d, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief 

CLXYIII 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs, wheio art tliou’ 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou doad^ 1505 
Could not tlie grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head^ 

In the sad midnight, while thy heart still Ided, 
The mother of a moment, o^er thy boy, 

Death hush’d that pang for over • with thee fled 1510 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 

CLXIX 

Peasants bring forth 111 safety — Can it be, 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored ’ 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep tor thee, 1515 
And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for OXE, for she had poiii’d 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Beheld her Iris — Thou, too, lonely lord, 

And desolate consort — vainly wort thou wed* 1520 
The husband of a year! the father of the dead* 
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CLXX 

Of sackclotli was thy wedding garment made; 
Tliy hridahs fruit is ashes m the dust 
The fair-hair’d Daughter of the Isles is laid, 

The love of millions ^ How we did intrust 1 525 

Futurity to her’ and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deeiiTd 
Our children should obey her child, and blessed 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seemed 
Like stars to shepherd’s eyes — ’twas but a meteor 
beam’d 1530 

CLXXI 

Woe unto us, not her, for she sleeps well 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle. 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 1535 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late, — 
CLXXII 

These might have been her destiny, but no, 1540 
Our hearts deny it and so young, so fair. 

Good without effort, great without a foe, 

But now a bride and mother — and now there ^ 
How many ties did that stern moment tear ’ 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 154S 
Is link’d the electric chain of that despair. 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love 
thee best 
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CLXXIII 

Lo, Nemi^ iiavoird in tlie woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind which tears 1550 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o^er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake, 

And calm as cherish’d hate, its surface wears 1555 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 

All coil’d into itself and round, as sleeps the snake 

CLXXIV 

And near, Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley, — and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 1560 
The Latian coast whore sprung the Epic wai, 
‘Arms and the man,’ whose re-ascending star 
Rose o’er an empire — but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed from Romo, —and whore yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the vSight 1565 
The Sabine farm was till’d, the weary bard’s delight. 

CLXXV 

But I forget — My Pilgrim’s shrine is won, 

And he and I must part, — so let it be, — 

His task and mine alike are nearly done, 

Yet once more let us look upon the sea; 1570 
The midland ocean breaks on him and me. 

And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that Ocean, which when we 
Beheld it last by Calpe’s rock unfold 
ThPse waves, we follow’d on till the dark Euxme 
roll’d 1575 
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CLXXTI 

Upon the blue Symplegades : long years — 

Long, though not very many — since have done 
Their work on both , some suffering^ and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun: 

Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run, 15S0 
We have had our reward, and it 1^ here, — 

That we can yet feel gladdened by the sun. 

And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is clear 

CLXXYII 

Oh’ that the Desert were my dwelling-place, 1585 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her’ 

Ye elements’— 111 whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 1590 

Accord me such a being ^ Do I err 
111 deeming such inhabit many a spot^ 

Though with them to converse can larely be our lot. 

CLXXYIII 

There is a pleasure 111 the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, i 595 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 

From these our interviews, 111 which I steal 
From all I may be, or have be»n before, 1600 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne^er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
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CLXXIX 

Roll on, tliou deep and dark blue Ocean — rolO 
Ten thousand fleets sweep ovqv thee in vain, 

Man marks the earth with nun — lus control 1605 
Stops with the shore, upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow o:l^ man^s ravage, save lus own. 

When, for a moment, like a drop of ram, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 16 lo 
Without a grave, unknelFd, uncoffiiTd, and unknown 

CLXXX 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,— thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee, the vile sti cngth he wields 
Tor eartlfis destruction thou dost all despise, 1615 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send^st him, shivering m thy playiul spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port 01 bay, 

And dashest him again to earth — there let him lay. 

CLXXXI 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 1621 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 1625 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 

These are thy tcys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 1629 
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CLXXXII 

Tliy shores are empires, changed m all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they’ 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since, their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage, their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts — iiqt,so thou, — 1635 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

CLXXXIII 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests, in all time, — 1640 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime. 

The linage of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible, even from out thy slime 1645 
The monsters of the deep are made, each zone 
Obeys thee , thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

CLXXXIV 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ’ and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward from a boy 1650 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight, and if the freshening sea 
Made them a teiror — ’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of^thee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, ’1655 
And laid my hand upon thy maiie—as I do here. 
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CLXXXV 

My task is done, my song hath ceased, my theme 
Has died into an echo, it is fit 
The spell should break ot this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 1660 
My midnight lamp — and what is writ, is writ, 
Would it were worthier ^ but I am not now 

r 

That which I have been — and my visions flit 
Less palpably befoi^e me — and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low 

CLXXXYI 

Farewell ^ a word that must be, and hath been — 1666 
A sound which makes us linger, — yet — farewell! 
Ye ^ who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which IS his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 1670 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal -shoon and scallop-shell; 
Farewell ’ with him alone may rest the pain. 

If such there were— with you, the moral of his strain 



NOTES 


PEEFACE, ETC 

L’univers, etc ] The authoi of this mottc^ was Fougeiet de 
Montbion, whose Cosmopolite Byion ehaiaeteiised (23 Sept 1811) as 
‘ an amusing little volume, and full of Fiench flippancy ’ ‘ The 

univeise is a land of book, of which, when a man has seen only his 
own countiy, he has lead but the hist page I have turned ovei 
a consideiable numbei of pages, and have found them equally bad 
This inquiiy has not been without fiuit to me I used to hate my 
native land All the tiivial faults of the diffeient nations, among 
whom I have lived, have leconciled me to hei Even if I had deiived 
no othei benefit than this fiom my tia\els, I should legiet neithei 
then expense noi then weaimess ’ 

Border mstrelsy] Published in thiee vols , 1802 — 3 Sn 

Waltei Scott did not leceive his baionetcy till 1820 

the Levant] The countiies of the eastern Mediteiranean 
Dr Beattie] James Beattie (1735-— 1803), authoi of The Minstiel 
(1771 and 1774) , a poem in Spenseiian stanza His life and letters 
weie published m 1806 by sn William Foibes of Pitsligo, Aberdeen- 
shne The use of the Spenseiian stanza, e g by Thomson in The 
Castle of Indolence (1748), was an eaily sign of that levival of mteiest 
in old liteiatuie which hei aided the lomantic movement 

Sainte-Palaye] Jean-Baptiste de la Cuine de Samte-Palaye 
(1697 — 1781), whose Memones suj Vancienne Cheialerie weie pub- 
lished in 1781 

Cours d’amour] The courts of love, common in Piovence and 
Languedoc, the countiy of the Tioubadouis, weie competitions of 
minstiels, in which the chosen ‘ leine d’amoui ’ distiibuted the 
piizes 

No waiter] ‘The Boveis’ is one of John Hookham Fieie’s 
contiibutions to the Foetty of the Anti- Jacobin , 
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Burke] See Burke, Reflections on the Fiench Revolution, speaking 
of Mane Antoinette ‘ Little did I clieam that I should have lived to 
see such disasteis fallen upon hex in a nation of gallant men, m a 
nation of men of honoui, and ol ca\alieis I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped fiom then scabbaids to avenge even a look 
that threatened hei with insult But the age of chivaliy is gone. 
That of sophisters, economists, and calculatois, has succeeded , and 
the glory of Europe is extinguished foi evei,’ etc 

Bayard] Pieiie^du Teiiail, seignem ot Bay aid m Dauphmo, the 
‘ Chevaliei sans peui et sans lepioche,’ boin 1476, died of a wound 
at Romagnano m Piedmont, 1524 

Sir Joseph Banks] Piesident of the Royal Society, 1778—1820 
He accompanied captain Cook in his fii&t voyage (1768 — 71), and 
was much admiied by the ladies of Tahiti. 

T on] Shakespeaie’s misanthiojiic heio in Timon of Athens 
Zeluco] The heio of Zeliico (1786), a novel by John Mooie, M D 
(1729 — 1802) — an eaily foie-iunnei of the ‘ Byionie heio ’ 

TO lANTHE 

These stanzas are addiessed to lady Cliailottc Plailey, daughtei 
of Edwaid, fifth eail ot Oxfoid and Moitimci She was bom 12 Dec 
1801, and was thus m 1813 a ineio child She niaiiied captain 
(afteiwards biigadiei-geneial) Anthony Bacon in 1823, and died 
1880 

19. Pen] A Pen, m Peisian mythology, was a beautiful faiiy. 

CANTO THE FIRST 

4 thy sacred hill] Mount Parnassus, above Delphi in Phocis 
‘That feeble fountain’ (1 7) is the Castalian spimg, the fountain of 
the Muses, ‘ the weaiy Nine ’ of 1 8 See stt l\ — lxiv below 

8 mote] may, must Notice the aiehaisms of the opening 
stanzas, adopted as in keeping with the Spenseiian metie, but 
gradually dropped ‘ Mote ’ = ‘ might ’ml 72 below 

10 a youth] Byio^’s statement in the pieface that Childe 
Harol^ IS ‘ a fictitious chaiactei mtioduced foi the sake oi giving 
some connexion to the piece’ should be lemembeied 
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23 losel] Woithless fellow 

2o-7. • Cf. i^ope, Essay on Man, iv, 215-6 

‘ What can ennoble sots, oi slaves, oi cowaids 
Alas ’ not all the blood of all the Howaids ’ 

44 spoil’d her goodly lands] This had happened in the case of 
Byron’s mothei, Catharine Gordon of Gicht, whose patiimony had 
been wasted by hei husband, ‘ mad Jack ’ Byron 

55. his father’s hall] This stanza is a geneial description of 
Newstead abbey, Nottmghamshne, the seat whi^h Byion mheiited 
fiom his giand-unole, the fifth loid Byron The piiory — it was nevei 
an abbey — of St Mary, Newstead (de Novo Loco), m Sheiwood foiest, 
was founded foi Augustmian canons about 1170 by Heniy II The 
cloister buildings aie incorporated in the modem house, and aie 
adjoined on the north side by the piioiy chuich, of which, however, 
little but the beautiful west front, one of the masterpieces of late 
thirteenth-century aichitectuie, remains 

61 Paphian] Paphos m Cyprus was sacred to Aphrodite 
77 lemans] Mistresses. 

79 Eros] The god of love, corresponding to the Latin Cupid 
feere] Companion Cf 1 176 below 

82 a mother] The mother and sister of Childe Haiold aie 
drawn fiom Byron’s own relations His affection for his niothei, 
such as it was, was checked by his resentment at the insults which 
she heaped upon him m her moments of hysteric passion His 
half-sister, Augusta, daughter of John Byion by his first wife, 
Amelia, baroness Conyeis, maiiied colonel George Leigh, her first 
cousin 

99 Paymm] Pagan the epithet, however, is generally applied 
to Mohammedans See 1 385 below 

Earth’s central line] Byron explained this ‘ by saying that, before 
Childe Harold left England, it was his full intention to traverse Persia, 
and return by India ’ (Letter to Dallas, 7 Sept 1811) 

134 my little page] When Byron left England in July 1809, 
he took with him Robert Rushton, the son of one of the tenants at 
Newstead ‘I like him,’ he wrote to his mothei, ‘because, like 
myself, he seems a friendless animal ’ '?he ‘ staunch yeoman ’ 
(1 158) was Byron’s valet, William Fletcher Rushton’ s ill-health 
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did not allow Inm to go fai lie A\a& sent home iiom Gibialtai in 
August 

200 Four days are sped] Byion sailed fiom Palmoutli on 
2 July 1809, and leaclied Lisbon on 7 July 

204 His fabled golden tribute] The Tagus had a legendaiy 
icputation, like that of the Lydian Paetolus, foi washing down gold 
in its wateis Cf Diayton, The Sheplieid'h Huena, ‘Tagus and 
Paetolus Aie to thee debioi,’ etc 

205 Lusian] ^oituguese Moie coiiectly ‘ Lusitanian ’ Byion 
seems to have coined the epithet by analogy with Camoens’ national 
epic, the Lusiad (Os Luttadas) 

215 GauPs locust host] Junot invaded Poitugal in the late 
autumn of 1807, and concentiated himself with an ainiy of 28,000 
men neai Lisbon He met with little lesistance, as the Poituguese 
aimy had been disbanded the insane queen, Maiia I, the inincc regent 
John, and the lest of the loyal family, took lefuge, upon the news 
of his coming, in Biazil In August 1808 a Biitish foice of 9000 men 
landed undei sir Aithui Wellesley, the futuie duke of Wellington, 
m Mondego bay, and, being joined by fuithor lemfoicements, defeated 
the Flench at Vimieio on 21 August The full fiuits of \ictoiy wcie 
snatched fiom the English aimy by the indecision of Wellesley’s 
fellow commandcis Su Hew Dahymxile agieed to the convention of 
Cmtia, signed on 30 August, by which the Ficnch weie allowed to 
leave Poitugal on cxiiemcly favourable teims, taking then booty with 
them After su John Mooie’s Spanish campaign in 1808-9, con- 
ducted fiom a base of opeiations in Poitugal, Soult invaded the 
countiy and penetiated it as fai as Opoito (Maich 1809) Wellesley, 
nominated commandei-in-chief, landed at Lisbon on 22 Apiil 1809, 
Glossed the Douio at Opoito on 12 May, and diove the French aimy 
noith wards into Galicia When Byion ai lived in Poitugal, Wellesley 
was maichmg up the Tagus into Spain befoie Byion left Spam, the 
battle of Talaveia (27, 28 July) had been fought. Massena’s invasion 
of Poitugal and the campaign of Busaco and Tones Vedias took place 
in the autumn of 1810 and spimg of 1811 

216 Lisboa] The Portuguese name of Lisbon, coiiupted from 
Ohsipo, its ancient name 

226 sheening] An aichaism coined by Byion 
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229 like] Alike. 

233 shenl;] Defiled so Spensei, Fcwie Quecne, ii, ii, st 11 
'How may it be,’ sayd then the knight halfe wioth, 

‘ That knight should knighthood evei so have shent ^ ’ 

Egyptj’s plague] Exodus viii, 16-19 

unkempt] Uncombed 

236 Gmtra’s glorious Eden] ' The village of Cmtia m E&tie- 
maduia,’ wrote Byion to Hodgson on 16 July, ‘ is the most beautiful, 
perhaps, in the woild ’ Cmtia, 17 miles west of Jjisbon, in a beauti- 
ful hilly and wooded countiy, was the summei lesidence of the kings 
of Poitugal 

241 the hard] Dante, with special lofeience to the Paiadiso 

252 the many-winding way] Up the mountain (cf 1 202) 
called the Penha (i e the loek) 

255 Our Lady’s house of woe] The convent of Nossa Senhoia 
da Penha, i e oui Lady of the Hock. Byron mistook penha {a lock) 
foi pena (pain), and was collected, as he noted in the second edition, 
by sii Waltei Scott He left the passage unalteied ‘ I may well 
assume the other sense fiom the seventies piactised theie ’ 

259 ononus] A canonised heimit who ‘ dug his den ’ m the 
locks below the convent during the sixteenth century 

274 the Prince’s palace] The Castelho da Penha, high on the 
mountain The old loyal palace of the monaichs of the house of 
Avis IS m the town 

275 Vathek] William Beckfoid of Fonthill, Wilts (1759 — 1844), 
whose wealth was inherited from his fathei, William Beckfoid, lord 
niayoi of London His Arabian romance, Vathek, a work of e\tia- 
oidmaiy imagination, was written in Eiench about 1781, and reflects 
the extravagant and fantastic character of its authoi His stay at 
Cmtia was only temporary When Byron wrote, he was living the 
life of a luxurious hermit at Fonthill 

288 the hall] The palace of the marques de Maiialva (1 298) 
The convention of Cmtia was actually signed at Lisbon Byion’s 
lines on the convention faithfully represent the indignation with 
which this lenient treaty was regarded m England The three 
generals who were responsible for its signature had to face the oideal 
of a court of inquiry They were acquitted of any stain on then 

13—2 
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chaiacfcei , but, while Wellesley was sent out again in 1809, sir 
Ilaiiy Bunaid and sn Hew Dahymple weie passed nvei 

296 the Urchm] An uiclim is liteially a hedgehog, as in Spen- 
SCI, F Q , II, 11, st 13, ‘some like ugly XJichms thick and shoit.’ 
The woid is thus applicable to a ‘dwaihsh demon’ (1 297) The 
foini of allegoiy m which this stanza is cast is intended to be 
Spenserian 

298 arialva’s dome] Sec note on 1 288 above 

383 afra] iloith ol Cmtra, about 29 miles fiom Lisbon 

Heie John Y, king of Portugal 1706-59, built his vast palace, 
which, like the Spanish Escoiial, includes a chuicli and monasteiy 

334 luckless queen] Maiia I of Poitugal, daughtei of John Y’s 
son and suecessoi Joseph She maiiied hei uncle Dom Pedro on 
Joseph’s death (1777), Pedio succeeded to the ciown and died in 
1786 Maiia then became queen, but went out of hei mind In 
1807 she went to Biazil with the rest of the loyal family, and died at 
Rio de Janeiio in 1816 

887 freres] Fiiais (//ni/es, biotheis) Byi on got on well with 
the menibeis of the convent at Mafia, and talked Latin to them 
‘they have a laige libiaiy, and asked me if the Fncjlihh had any 
looks in then countiy'^’ 

358 unyieldmg foes] Najiolcon invaded Spam, his nominal 
ally, in 1808, and in June of that ycai, after the successive abdica- 
tions of Charles IV and Peidmand YII (see note on 1 509 below), 
imposed his eldest biothei Joseph as king upon the Junta of legency 
The nation, howevei, stood out against Fiench lule, and the long 
stiuggle of the pemnsulai wai, which lasted until 1814, was the lesult 

360 Byion apparently entered Spam by the oidmaiy route fiom 
Lisbon, by way of Elvas and Badajoz 

363 Tayo] Coiiectly Ta]o, the name of the Tagus in its own 
eountiy 

364 Sierras] The Spanish woid hier ? u ( - a saw, ser i a in Portu- 
guese) is used to mean a lange of mountains, from the lagged, seiiated 
appearance of then peaks 

365 of art] Aitihcial 

366-7 Ne ne ne^ Neithei noi noi 

379 Bark Guadiaua] The Guadiana (Arabic wady = nvei, 
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combined , with its 'ancient name, the Anas) uses in La Mancha, 
the mountainous distiiet m the south-east ot New Castile, and 
enteis the gulf of Cadiz Foi some fifty miles south west of 
Badajoz, and again foi some distance above its mouth, it foims 
the boundaiy between Spain and Poitugal 

382 Whilome upon his banks] A geneial allusion to the wais 
between Moois and Chiistians m Spam is piobably intended The 
battle which seemed the Mooii&h domination in Spain was fought in 
711 on the banks of the Guadalete, a iivei m the south of Andalusia , 
but its exact date and the identity of the iivei ha\e been disputed by 
histoiians. 

388 Pelagio] The legend of the Mooiish conquest of Spam 
IS briefly as follows, Rodeiick, the last Visigothic king, violated 
Floiinda, tiaditionally called la Ca\a, the daughtei of Count Julian, 
governoi of Ceuta In ie\enge, Julian eonspiied against him with 
the sons of the dethioned king Witiza and then uncle the bishop of 
Seville, and invited the aid of the Moois horn noithein AfiiCca Aftei 
the defeat of Eodeiick at the Guadalete, Tank, the Mooiish geneial, 
whose name suivives in Gibialtai (Diebel-el-Taiik, i e Tank’s 
mountain), o\ei-ian the Peninsula, but a body of letugees undei 
the leadeiship of Pelayo took sheltei among the locks of Covadonga 
in Astuiias, and successfully withstood the Aiab imadeis Fiom 
the kingdom of Astuiias, of which Pelayo was the fiist monaieh, 
Spain was giadually ieco\eied foi the Chiistians, and the Moois 
diiven out, in a long senes of wais which ended with the conquest of 
Gianada in 1492 Thiee Biitish poets of Byion’s day, stiiied by the 
events of the penmsulai wai, added to the legendaiy liteiatuie of 
eaily Spanish histoiy, Scott’s Vihzon of Bon Rode nch and Landoi’s 
tiagedy, Goimt Jalian, appealed m 1811, the yeai before Ghilde 
HcDold Southey’s Rodezicl, the last of the Goths was published m 
1813 Southey’s notes foini an excellent guide to the liteiaiy histoiy 
of the legend and its ‘ ancient loundelays ’ (1 381 above). 

399 A peasant’s plaint] Byion alludes to the pieseivation of 
heroic legend in folk-song The ballads on the conquest of Alhama 
by the Chiistians m 886 weie skilfully adapted by him m his shmzas 
with the lefiain, ‘ Woe is me, Alhama ’ 

405 ‘ The subject is changed fioin ancient legends of chnahy to 
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the contempoiAiy wai and to the battle of Talaveia (see note on 1 215 
above) 

421 Siroc] Siioco, a woid of Aiabio cleiivation, is the Spanish 
name (It Sliocco) ioi the hot wind which blows acioss the Meditei- 
lanean horn the Afiican deseit The ‘ sulphiuy Siioe’ is a poetical 
metaphoi foi the hot blast of gunpowdei 
423 the Griant] Battle peisonihod 

430 three potent nations] Fiance, Spam, and Gieat Biitam 

445 the fond ally] Byion wiites of his own countiy with iiony 

mingled with aliection The convention of Cmtia and its neutialismg 
efteet on Biitish vietoiies in Poitngal aie still in his mind 

448 Talavera’s plain] Talaveia de la Rema is at the junction 
of the Tagus and Albeichc, about 50 miles west ol Toledo and 84 
miles south-west of Madiid 

451. Honour] A lemmiscenee of Collins’ Ode untten in the 
year 1746 

‘ Theie Honoiu comes, a pilgiim giay, 

To bless the tmf that wiaps then clay ’ 

The peisonifieations m stanzas wwiii — \Ln and then goneial 
phiaseology aie indicative ol the inlluence ot the x>octiy of Collins 
and Giay upon Byion 

459 Alhuera] South-east of Badajoz The battle was lought 
on 16 May 1811 between Soult, who had advanced troiu Seville to 
lelieve Badajoz, and maishal Beiesfoid The allies weie successful, 
although Beiesfoid, out of 8000 Biitish soldieis, lost moie than half 
In 1814 Beiesfoid was cieated viscount Beiesfoid of Albuera and 
Cappoqum 

478 Sevilla] Byion was at Seville 21 — 25 July 1809 Seville 
was taken by Soult on 31 Jan 1810, and was evacuated by him in 
1812, aftei Wellington’s victoiy at Salamanca had isolated Andalusia 
fiom the othei Fieneh positions m Spam 

490 rebeck] A piimitive foim of fiddle with thiee stungs 
492 young-eyed] The epithet seems to mean ‘ fully awake,’ m 
spite ot the lateness of the houi Piobably a lemmiscenee of ‘the 
young-eyed cheiuhms ’ '^Tn Shakespeaie, Me) chant o/ Veinte, v, i, 62 
500 Fandango] A Spanish dance personified 
508 Viva el Rey] Long live the king 
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509. ^Godoy] Manuel de Godoy, pimee oi the Peace, duke ot 
Alcudia and piince of Bassano, was piime mmistei and \iitual lulei 
of Spam imdei Chailes IV, king of Spam 1788— 1808 Chailes had 
maiiied his fiist cousin, Maiia Luisa of Paima, and hei passion foi 
Godoy was le&ponsible foi the influence of the mmistei, whose lule 
was maiked by flag! ant eoiiuption Najioleoii, in his designs upon 
Spam, used Godoy as his catspaw. By the tieaty of Fontamebleau 
(27 Oct 1807), Godoy was piomised a thud of the kingdom of 
Poitugal foi himself, in letuin foi helping the Fiench aiiny to gam 
a flee passage to Lisbon Eaily in 1808 Napoleon, ha\mg piepaied 
the way by sending Fiench tioops into Spam, began hostilities against 
his nominal ally The populai fuiy against Godoy, who had thus 
lent himself to the betiayal of his countiy, led quickly to his fall and 
impiisonment, and to the abdication of Chailes in favoui of his son, 
Feidinand VII, who had pieviously been inculpated in a plot to 
mill del the mmistei The e\ents of this levolution, which took 
place at Aianjuez on 18 and 19 Maich 1808, weie giateful to the 
Spaniards , but Feidinand, aiming at alliance with Napoleon and a 
maiiiage with a Bonapaite pimcess, put himself into Napoleon’s 
powei at Bayonne, and on 6 May was foiced to lestoie the ciown to 
his fathei, who already had resigned it by a pm ate tieaty to 
Napoleon Feidinand was sent into impiisonment in Fiance , 
Charles, the queen and Godoy went into mgloiious letiiement at 
Borne , and on 15 June Joseph Bonapaite was pioclaimed king of 
Spam 

513 On yon long, level plam] This stanza contains a biid’s- 
eye view of the Andalusian plam, as seen fiom the slopes of the 
Sieiia Morena 

514 those oorish turrets] Castles which, like that at Jaen, 
01 the Alhambia at Gianada, aie lemmdeis of Mooiish lule in 
Andalusia 

519 the dragon’s nest] Jaen m noithein Andalusia, letaken by 
the Spaniaids fiom the French dm mg the fiist invasion of Andalusia 
m July 1808 

523 the badge of crimson hue] A ie4 cockade, with the woids 
‘ Fernando Septimo ’ in the middle, the badge of the Spmish ntitional 
party 
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531 orena’s dusliy height] The Siena Moiena, the Mananus 
Mens of the ancients Byion’s epithet indicates that he wrongly 
thought Moiena to be the femmmo of the Spanish = dusky 

He noted that the ‘ Siena Moiena was fortified in eveiy defile thiough 
which I passed on my way to Seville,’ 

534 the mountain-howitzer] A howitzer is a cannon used for 
filing small shell at a short range, which can be easily dragged to 
mountain positions Of the method of description in this stanza 
with 11 243-51 aboVe — an enumeration of separate details which in 
combination give a complete picture See also note on canto m, 1 581 
540 he whose nod] Napoleon Andalusia had already been 
unsuccessfully invaded by Dupont in the summei of 1808 Poi the 
subsequent invasion see note on 1 478 above 

547. Gaul’s Vulture] The symbolical eagle of Fiance is, Byion 
implies, too noble a bird for the invader, whom he personifies by the 
vulture, the bud of the eagle tube which preys on dead bodies 

558 the Spanish maid] This and the two following stanzas 
refer to Agostina, the ‘maid of Saragossa,’ who, during the heroic 
defence of Saiago&sa by Palafox, worked a cannon whose gunner had 
falleir dead When B;yron was in Seville, she was to be seen walking 
‘ daily on the Prado, decorated with medals and orders, by command 
of the Junta.’ Saragossa, the capital of the old kingdom of Aragon, 
was first besieged by Veidiei in the summei of 1808 the second siege 
by Lannes (Dec 1808 — Feb 1809), which ended in the reduction of 
the city, was that in which this famous incident occur led 

560 aniace] A two-edged dagger with a broad hilt, a pomaid 
569 her coal-black veil] The black mantilla 
599 Phcebus] Byron probably remembered Shakespeare, 
and Cleo i, v, 28, where Cleopatra speaks of herself, ‘ that am with 
Phosbus’ amorous pinches black ’ 

607 ounes] The houiis were the beauties of the Mohammedan 
paradise , hence, the beautiful women of the east 
612. Parnassus] The ‘ sacred hill ’ of 1 4 above 
638 yon melodious wave] The Castalian spring cf 1 7 
above 

646 Daphne’s deathless plant] The poet’s laurel The laurel, 
the tree into which Daphne was changed when fleeing liom Apollo, 
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became his iavouiile tiee, and, as sacied to him, the ieadei of the 
quiie of the Muses, was appiopiiated as the lewaid of poetry 

651 The Pythian hymn] The hymn of Apollo, who leceived his 
name of Pythius fiom his destruction of the python, whose den was 
m mount Parnassus The ancient name of Delphi was Pytho, and 
the piiestess was known as Pythia 

659 Cadiz] Byion lode fiom Seville to Cadiz at the end of 
July 1809 

666 Paphos] See note on 1 61 above 

667 The Queen who conquers all] Aphiodite, Yenus 

679 kibes] A kibe is a bhstei on the heel, as Shakespeare, 
Hamlet v, i, 153 ‘ the toe of the peasant comes so neai the heel of 

the couitiei, he galls his kibe ’ Byion seems m this line to have 
taken ‘ kibe ’ as equivalent to ‘ heel,’ unless he meant that a new 
pleasure seived to take the attention fiom the satiety which the last 
had left behind it 

687. the forest-monarch] The wild bull 

697 hackney] A hackney is a common hoise foi iiding, fiom 
the old Fiench haquenee , hence a hned hoise. A hackney coach is 
by analogy a hned coach 

whiskey] A light one-hoise chaise, buggy The woid is deiived 
fiom its whisking movement, and has nothing to do with the spiiit 
of the same name 

702 Thamis] Byion coins this form to suit his metre the old 
name of the Thames was Tamesis 

706 ye, Boeotian shades] ‘ This,’ says Byion, ‘ was written at 
Thebes, and consequently m the best situation foi asking and 
answeiing such a question, not as the bnthplaee of Pindai, but as 
the capital of Boeotia, where the fiist iiddle was propounded and 
solved ’ — 1 e the iiddle of the Sphinx, which was solved by 
Oedipus 

707 the solemn Horn] The excursionist who called at the 
Highgate inns \vas sworn on a pan of horns to eeitain observances, 
the chief of which was that he would iievei dimk small beei if he 
could get stiong ale 

717 beadsmen] Petitioners A bede is the old Enghsh-woid 
foi a piayei, and bedesmen, e g in an almshouse, aie persons w^hose 
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duty it IS to piay foi then founcleis oi benofactois Each of the small 
ciiculai x^ieces of wood oi othei mateiial stiung togethei to foim a 
losaiy ]s called a bead, because it is used to count ott one piayei of a 
nmubei coiics^ionding to the whole numbci ot beads 

72S lated] Belated 

731 Four cavaliers] These aie the_pnudo/cs oi ‘piickeis,’ whose 
pait is to e\cite the bull by stabbing him slightly with then speais. 

739 atadore] il/n£«do/ =lvillei' (Bp ma£a? =to kill) His pait 
IS to admimstei the coup-de gntce to the bull 

744 His arms a dart] This is niaceiuate. The matadoi's 
weapon is a swoid, ‘a long stiaight Toledan blade ’ (Foul, Gatlienng^ 
f 1 0)11 Spain, ch. xxii) The matadot does not entei until the end of 
the fight 

760 croupe] The cioup is, of couise, the hmd-quaiteis of a 
hoise The sudden tiiin to which Byion lefeis is jiiopeily called the 
cioupade 

776 brast] Bioken, an aichaisni 

778 the atadores] Anothei enoi The bulhfighteis who use 
then colouied cloaks to diveit the attention of the bull lioni the 
pitadoie^ (see note on 1 7.61 abo\e) aie called chulos The woid thnlo 
‘ signifies, in the Aiabic, a lad, a meiiyman’ (Eoid) 

781 conynge] Cunning, knowing 

802 ceutinel] Spensei uses the spelling ‘centonol,’ eg F Q 
IV, 11 , st 36 ‘wane Centonels well stayd ’ 

809 Night’s lover-lovmg: Queen 1 The moon, who hex self wooed 
Endymion m Latmos 

815 his wings] I e because they enable him leadily to fly fiom 
one object to anothei 

818 Some hitter] Byron m Ins notes quoted the oiigmal of this 
sentiment fioin Lucietius, De Ra Nat iv, 1133 

Medio de fonte lepoium 

Smgit amaii aliquid quod m ipseis floiibus angat 
I e ‘ from the midst of the well of spoitive fancy theie rises some- 
thing bittei to leave a sting in the veiy flowers ’ 

837 The lines to Kiez may indicate that Byron’s own fancy was 
atti acted at Cadiz. In a letter to his mothei he mentions a sefioiita 
Coidova whose beauty made a stiong impiession on him 
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854 Hebrew wanderer] The wandeimg Jew 
874 how well thy walls have stood] Cadiz fiom 1810 to 1812 
was the unconqueied stronghold in Andalusia ol the Spanish national 
party, and was continuously blockaded duiing the peiiod of Soult’s 
rule at Seville 

879 A traitor] This incident happened befoie the fiist Fiench 
invasion of Andalusia, in May 1808 The maiques de Solano, 
goveinoi of Cadiz, was killed by the mob foi refusing to file upon 
a Fiench fleet which had taken lefuge from the English m the 
harbour 

884 mgless] See note on 1 509 above 
890 War even to the knife*] Byron notes that this was the 
answer of Jos4 Palafox (see note on 1 558 above) to the Fiench 
general at the siege of Saragossa His actual words seem to have 
been, ‘Wai to the last baincade’’ {Guena hatta la ultima tapia) 
910 Fresh legions] The closing stanzas of the poem weie 
evidently written after May 1811, while the fortunes of Spam veie 
hanging in the balance The most decisive events in the wai, the 
taking of Ciudad Rodiigo and Badajoz, and the battle of Salamanca, 
followed in 1812, and the battles of Vittoiia and the Pyrenees, which 
cleared the way for Wellington’s invasion of Fiance, in 1813 

914 Pizarros] Francisco and his brother Gonzales Pizaiio, the 
conquer 01 s of Peru in 1528 Gonzales became governor oi Quito after 
the assassination of Fianeisco in 1541 Byron somewhat exaggerated 
the peace of the Spanish colonies at this period, which was much 
disturbed by revolution, as the result of events in the mother country 
The exploits of Bolivar followed within the next few years, the 
republic of Colombia was founded m 1819, and between that time 
and 1826 the Spanish crown lost all its possessions m South 
Ameiiea 

918 Talavera] See notes on 11. 215, 448 abo\e 

919 Barossa’s fight] The battle of Baiiosa, south-east of Cadiz, 
near cape Trafalgai, was won (5 March 1811) by lieutenant general 
Giahanr, with a much inferior force, over marshal Victor’s aimy, 
winch was engaged in the blockade of Oidiz The effects of the 
battle were neutialised by the failure of the English and Spanish 
geneials to eo-opeiate 
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920. AlMeraJ See note on 1 459 above Albueia was tbe most 
bloody battle of the penin&ulai wai, 

922 her Olive-Branch] The emblem of peace, appiopnate to 
Spam, wheie the olive is a common tiee 

927 my friend’] The hon. John Wingfield, son of Richaid, 
fouith viscount Poweiscouit He was at Haiiow with Byion, and 
died of fevei at Coimbia in Poitugal in 1811 Byion’s note alludes to 
the deaths of Mis Byion and ol his Cambiidge tiiend Chailes Skinnei 
Matthews, which took place at the beginning ol August m the same 
yeai he quotes Young, Niqlit-Thoiiqlits, i, 211 — 13 
* Insatiate aiehei ’ could not one suffice'? 

Thy shaft flew thiice, and thiice my peace was slam, 

And thrice eie thiice yon moon had fill’d hei hoin ’ 

945 fytte] A fit oi fytte {Old Eng iitt) is a song oi division of 
a song, eg Spensei, F Q., i, 11, st 7 ‘Fayie Goddesse, lay that 
fmious fitt aside ’ 

948 moe] Moie 


CANTO THE SECOND 

1 blue-eyed maid of heaven] Athena, the goddess ol wisdom, 
the yXavKQTTLs ’A6^vr] of Homei These stanzas weie wiitten at 
Athens, wheie Byion aiiived on Chiistmas day, 1809 

3. thy temple] The Paithenon, the temple of Athena Paithenos 
(the maid) on the Aeiopolis 

4 war and wasting fire] The Aciopolis was suiiendeied to the 
Tuiks m 1456 by Eianco Acciamoli, the last duke of Athens, which 
had foimed a sepaiate pimcipality undei the Byzantine empiie In 
1687 the Venetian Fiancesco Moiosini took Athens fiom the Turks 
the city was suriendeied on 28 Sept , but the bombaidment ruined 
the Paithenon. The Venetians were confiimed m then conquest of 
the Morea by the peace of Cailowitz (1699), but it was conqueied 
fiom them by the Tuiks in 1716, and Tuikish lule was le-established 
by the peace of Passaiowitz m 1718. 

16 stole] The Gie^k crroXi}, a lobe oi gown 

19 f Son of the mommg] Byion introduces a Gieek oi Tuik as 
his object of apostiophe m this and the next three stanzas, imutmg 
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him to contemplate the funeial mn and skull Son of the nioinmg 
= native' of the east 

24 Jove’s] As stanza \ shows, the point of view is taken fiom 
the temple of the Olympian Zeus, which stood south-east of the 
Aciopolis, neai the Ilissus and the fountain of Callnihoe 

32 so] I e. piovided that it is 

37 mound] The funeial mound of a typical Giecian heio. 
Byion, in his notes, cites the example of Ajax, who was not binned, 
but mteiied in a mound 

46 its broken arch] Byion likens the blow and othei paits of 
the skull to the luined aiches, etc , of a temple 

55 Athena’s wisest son] Sociates, whose maxim on the subject 
of knowledge is lecoided m the next line Cf note on canto iv, 1 830 

61 Acheron] One of the iiveis of Hades 

66 the Saddncee] Who said that theie was no lesunection 
(St Matt xxii, 23) 

72 the Bactrian, Samian sage] The philosopheis Zoioastei, 
boin m Bactiia (eastern Peisia), and Pythagoias, a native of Samos 
m the jEgean 

73 There, thou] The peison alluded to cannot be identified 
Some have connected the stanza with Edlestoii, Byion’s adopted 
biothei at Cambiidge otheis with the unknown Thyiza, to whose 
memoiy Byion addiessed lyiics in 1811 and 1812 

84 son of Saturn] Jove, i e Zeus, son of Kionos see note on 
1 24 above 

91 But who] Stt \i — XV lefei to the lemoval of the sculptuies 
of the Paithenon—the ‘ Elgin maibles,’ now m the Biitish museum 
— to England by Thomas Biuce, seventh eail of Elgin. This took 
place between 1803 and 1812 the maibles weie puichased foi the 
nation in 1816 The lemoval was thus m piogiess while Byion 
was m Athens, and he wiites on 3 Jan 1810 ‘ At this moment, 

besides what has been alieady deposited in London, an Hydriot 
vessel is in the Pyi^us (sic) to leceive eveiy portable lelic ’ On 
17 Maich 1811, duimg his second stay at Athens, m the Capuchin 
convent, he wiote his satiie, The Curse o/* Mmova^ in which he 
attacked loid Elgin at length the satiie was not published until 
1828, aftei Byron’s death 
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99 long-reluctant] One ol the ships which conveyed the 
maibles was wiecked in the Aichipelago 

100 the modern Pict] The ancient Piets had the leputation 
of lobbeis 

101 Goth] The Gieek histoxian Zosmms is lesponsible loi 
the legend that when Alaiic, the Gothic geneial, was mai clung 
on Athens m 395, Pallas and Achilles appealed on the walls m 
lull panoply, and caused hini to spate the city As a inattei of 
fact, the city suiiendeied Pmlay says that ‘ he appeals ically to 
have occupied Athens lathei as a fedeial ieadei than as a foieign 
conqueioij’ but thinks that the mcicy shown to the monuments of 
the city was compensated foi by the indemnities which he levied 

115 she, whose generous aid] Of canto i, 11 445, 446 

118 gis] Oiigmally the woid aiyis meant a flashing shield, 
and was applied to the shield of Zeus But, owing to a supposed 
conneMoii with the word (a goat), the aigis home by Athena 
Piomachos (the defendei), whose statue was one of the inaivels of 
the Aciopolis, was rcpiesented as a goat-skm, with the Goigon’s 
head in the middle, and a boidei of snakes Poi the legend lefeiied 
to heie, see note on 1 101 above. 

120 Peleus’ son] Achilles 

136 But where is Harold] Aftei these anticipatoiy stanz.is, the 
naiiafcive of the pilgiimage is lesumed Byiou aiiivod in Gibialtai 
fiom Cadiz on 6 Aug 1809, and left on 16 Aug foi Malta Leaving 
Malta on 21 Sept m the bug of wai Spidei, he aiiived at Pievesa m 
Albania on 28 Sept It will be noticed that he desciibes the tiigate, 
in which only the second pait of the journey was made, m connexion 
with the earhei pait 

151 convoy] The niei chant ships, unclei the escoit of the 
fiigate 

152 The dullest sailer] I e the slowest vessel in the convoy 
showing itself at its best 

155 well-reeved] Well fastened, roped 

the netted canopy] A net spiead ‘ to pi event blocks oi splmteis 
falling on deck during action ’ (Byion) 

166 the lone chieftain] The captain 

lf4 pennant-bearer] The pennant is the flag borne by the 
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f ligate, wliicli has to sail slowly aftei claik to keep pace with the 
slowei meich«,ntmen of the convoy. 

185 some rude Anon] Some unskilled minstiel Anon was 
the lyie-playei of Methyinna in Lesbos, who, when sailing back to 
Corinth fiom Sicily and in dangei of his life fiom the sailois, 
attiacted a school of dolphins by Ins playing, and was by them 
earned safe to land 

190 Calpe’s straits] The stiaits of Gibialtai Calpe (Gibialtai) 
and mount Abyla in Mauiitania weie called thc^spillais of Heicules, 
who was supposed to have cloven the stiaits thiough the mountain 
of which they weie oiigmally the hahes 

193 ecate] Selene, the moon, was identified with Aitemis, 
whose thud name, piopei to the lowei woild, w^as Hecate Cf ‘ Dian,’ 

1 209 below Diana was the Latin equivalent of Aitemis 
197 auritania] The land of the Moois, Moiocco 
208 laving] Washing itself in the Avaves 
218 To slowly trace] A solecism in giammai ‘ slowly to 
tiace ’ would be coiiect, but would altei the slow ihythm, which is 
doubtless intentional 

230 mions of splendour] le the clOA^d, undeistood m the 
repeated ‘none’ of the preAious line 

236 Athos] Mount Athos (Hagion Oios, the holy mountain) is 
the easternmost of the three peninsulas of Chalkib, the southern part 
of Macedonia It became the chief seat of Greek nionasticisin m the 
eleventh and twelfth centuiies, and is co\eied with monasteiies and 
other religious buildings The monasteiies of the eastern Chuich 
have always given more opportunity foi the solitary life than those 
of the west, of which, save m the Carthusian older, the common life 
of the monks is a distinctive feature Hence the word ‘eremite’ 
(1 235) IS appropriate to the monasteries of mount Athos 

253 Calypso’s isles] Gozo and Malta Ogygia, the isle in 
Avhich Calypso detained Ulysses for seven yeais (1 258), has been 
supposed to be Gozo 

259. Ins boy] Telemachus, son of Ulysses The story that 
Mentor, his father’s friend and his own tutor, ettected his escape 
from Calypso’s island by pushing him OA^ei the cliffs, comes from 
Fenelon’s Aventiuet de Telemaquc, and is not classical 
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266 Sweet Florence] Mis Spencei Smith, daughtei of baion 
Herbeit, Austiian amba&sadoi at Constantinople Byion describes 
her as ‘ very pietty, very accomplished, and e\tiemely eceentiic ’ 
She took part in a conspiiaey against Napoleon, and suheied much 
danger m consequence The nanati\e of hci 'loiiiney in 1806 horn 
Italy to England through the Tyrol was written by the maichese di 
Salvo, and published in 1807 

277 the boy] Love, Cupid 

303 tropes] I^etaphois, figures of speech 

322 Utopias] Schemes for imaginaiy commonwealths The 
word IS, of course, derived fioin the famous XJtoj)ia of sir Thomas 
More 

ared] Explained, an archaic past participle fioni the veib lede or 
a read, which is common in Spenser 

334 Iskander] The Turkish name foi Alexander the Great, 
bom at Pella in Macedonia 

335 beacon] I e a moral rvarning, as an example of the 
transitory nature of glory 

336 his namesake] George Castriot (1404-67), son of John 
Castriot, a petty prince of Albania. He is known as Scandeibeg 
(re Iskander-beg, the lord Alexander), a name given him by the 
Turks. He was brought up as a hostage in the Tuikish court, where 
his three brothers are said to have been poisoned After having 
gamed a great military reputation, he revolted from the Turks m 
1443 and established himself as prince of Albania, wheie he main- 
tained his power for some years, and was even able to send lemf or ce- 
ments to aid the king of Naples in 1461 In his later years, his 
power declined, and at his death he was a fugitive fiom Albania 
Gibbon (ch. lxvii) says ‘ The enthusiasm of chivahy and religion 
has ranked him with the names of Alexander and Pyrrhus, nor 
would they blush to acknowledge then intrepid countryman ’ 

34B the barren spot] The isle of Ithaca, the principality of 
Ulysses, who (1 258) preferred his ‘mortal bride,’ Penelope, to the 
charms of Calypso Ithaca is off the coast of Acainania 

345 the mount] Leueas (Capo Dukato), the southern promon- 
tory of the isle of Lerfcadia {Santa Maura) Sappho, the Lesbian 
poetess, was said to have thiown herself into the sea horn this 
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piomontory, foi love of Pliaon Hence ‘ tlie last lesoit of fiuitlebs 
love’ (1 *363 ibelow). 

349 life eternal] I e the eternal life of hei \eise The poems 
of Sappho are pieseived only in fiagments 

356 Actium] The battle of Aetmm, fought 2 Sept , b.g 31, at 
the enhance of the Ambiacian gulf (see stanza xlv below), was won 
by Augustus ovei Antony and Cleopatia the scene of the battle w^as 
close to Byion’s landing-place at Pievesa The battle of Lepanto 
(of canto IV, 125) was won 7 Oct 1571 b^ Don^John of Austiia in 
command of the allied fleets of Spam, Venice and the papacy against 
the Tuiks the scene was at the mouth of the gulf of Patias, neai 
Missolonghi, wheie Byion afteiw*aids died Nelson’s final \ictoiy ovei 
the French fleet was won of! cape Tiafalgai in southern Spain, 21 Oct 
1805 Byion piobably visited the spot on his way fiom Cadiz to 
Gribialtai 

371 Suli] In Epiius, to the west of Jaiima, the Albanian 
capital, and noith of Pievesa Tsuinata, the highest summit (7113 
feet) of the Pmdus lange, uses to the east of Pievesa, some foity 
miles inland 

378 the closing year] Byion landed in Albania at the end of 
Septenibei see note on 1 136 above 

381 a shore unknown] Byion says that at this time he and 
Hobhouse weie, with the exception of majoi Leake, the Biitish 
consul at Janma, the only Englishmen who had evei ventuiecl into 
the inteiioi of Albania beyond its capital 

391 alike despised] One of Byion’s two Albanian attendants, a 
Chi istian named Basili, ‘had the gieatest veneiatioii foi the chmch, 
mixed with the highest contempt of chuichmen, whom he cufted 
upon occasion in a most heteiodox mannei ’ 

395 sacerdotal gam] Advantage to the pnesthood, a single 
class as opposed to mankind in geneial 

397 Ambracia’s gulf] The gulf of Aita see note on 1 356 
above. 

398 A world for woman] The buiden of Shakespeaie’s Antony 
and Cleoi)at)a and Diyden’s diama on the same subject, All pi Loie, 
0 ) , The World loell lost 

400 Roman chief and Asian king] ‘ It is said, that, on the day 

11 
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pievious to the battle of Actmin, Antony had thnteen kings at his 
levee’ (Byion), 

402 the second Caesar’s trophies] The city of Nicopohs, 
founded by Augustus to commenioiate his victoiy The rums lie 
noith of Pievesa Byion desciibes them as ‘ laige masses of biick- 
woik, the bucks of which axe joined by iiiteistices of moitai, as laige 
as the bucks themselves and equally duiable ’ 

404 Imperial anarchs] I e individuals who, to establish then 
own empne, subveifall lule 

407. Illjrria’s vales] Illyiia ox Illyiicum was the geneial name for 
the countiy noxth of Epixus and between the east coast of the Adxiatic 
and Macedonia, including Dalmatia, Heizegovma, Montenegxo, etc, 

411. Tempe] The \ale m noith Thessaly between mounts 
Olympus and Ossa, thiough which the iivex Peneus (the Peneios 
01 Salamviia) enters the sea. 

412 Parnassus] See note on canto i, 4 , and canto i, stanzas 
LX etc 

415 bleak Pindus] See note on 1 371 above Byion’s couise 
fiom Pievesa lay along the noith coast of the gulf of Aita, and then 
noithwaids to Janma, along the western slopes of mount Pindus 
He aiiived at Janma, ‘the piimal city of the land,’ on 5 Oct 
Janma lies on the west shoxe of ‘ Acheiusia’s lake,’ so called fiom 
the iivei Acheion (Kalamas), which flows noith-westwaid fiom it, 
and was one of the several iivexs of that name supposed to have a 
connexion with the lowei woxld. 

418 Albania’s chief] Ah Pasha, the ‘ lion of Janma,’ during 
the eaily years of the nineteenth century, established a pimcipality 
in Albania, of which he was nominally govemox undei the Sultan, 
and gamed coiitiol of the various towns on the sea-boaid His powei 
reached its height aftei the time of Byion’s visit, but in 1820 he was 
deposed by the Turkish government, and, suiiendermg at Janma m 
1822, was murdered Byion left Janma on 11 Oct , and, travelling 
northwards, ariived at Tepelem on 20 Oct He left on 23 Oct , 
returning to Janma on 26 Oct. 

424, Zitza] ‘ A vijlage with a Gieek monasteiy (where I slept 
on ipy letuin),’ wiites Byron to his inothei, ‘in the most beautiful 
situation (always excepting Cintxa, in Poitugal) I ever beheld ’ He 
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describes the scene in a note to Cliilde Hmold Zitza ib foui boms’ 
journey iionitTamna The ‘ volumed cataract’ (1 431) is the fall ol 
the Acheion in the valley beneath the monasteiy. 

438 caloyer] A Gieek monk /caX67e/)oy = a good old 

man 

448 impregnate] A Latinised past participle 

453 Chimaera’s alps] The town ot Khimaia is on the sea-coast, 
at the foot o± the xVcioeeiaunian oi Chimaiiot mountains, which foim 
the northern boundary of Epirus Cf canto iv, 657 — 8 

459 Close shamed Elysium’s gates] I e the beauty of Ely«ium 
is put to shame by this scene, the fabled entianee to Hades 

460. Ne] Nor 

466 capote] The national garment of the Albanians, a cloak 
hanging over one shoulder 

468 the tempest’s short-lived shock] Byion and his guides, on 
the way from Jamna to Zitza, were separated from then companions 
in a thunder-storm, and were lost for nine hours The Stanza^ 
composed diutng a thiinder-stoi m belong to this episode, and contain 
an apostrophe to the Florence ot stt — x\xni abo\e, somewhat 
more affectionate m tone than the subsequent attitude of Childe 
Harold would lead us to expect The Ceiauman (i e Thunderbolt) 
mountains took then name from the frequency oi thunder -stoi ms 
among them 

469 Dodona] The oracle of Zeus was at Dodona in Epirus, 
near the south-east corner of the lake of Jamna The ‘ aged grove ’ 
are the trees through which the \oice of the oiacle came in the wind 

474 are broke] I e must be broken 

478 Epirus’ bounds] Byron hurries o-ver his journey through 
the southern part of the ancient Illyricum It is Avoith noting that 
he thought that the approach to Delvinaki, which he reached the 
day after leaving Zitza, might ‘ contest the palm ’ with the beauty of 
Zitza itself 

481 yclad] Clothed an archaism. Strictly speaking, the word 
is a past participle 

487] Toment] The ancient mount Torftaius, now Tomoi Goia, 
to the north-east of Tepelem The highest summit reaches *7917 
feet 
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488 Laos] The Voyiisa Tepeleni stands below its ] miction 
with the Diyno Byion desciibes it as being ‘ as wide as the 
Thames at Westnimstei ’ and calls it ‘ the hne&t iivei m the 
Levant ’ 

492 Tepalen] Ali Pasha was encamped hoie, besieging Ibiahim 
Pasha, who held Beiat, some foity miles to the noith 

502 santons] Mohammedan hex nuts (Sp = holy men) 

508 the corridor e] Byion, in a lettei to his mothei, desciibes 
the scene His woids explain much in this and the following stanzas 
‘ It bi ought to my mind (with some change of howovei) Scott’s 
desciiption of Bianksome Castle in his Lay^ and the feudal system 
The Albanians, m then diesses (the most magnificent in the woild, 
consisting of a long lohite kilt, gold woiked cloak, cimison velvet 
gold-laced 3 acket and waistcoat, silvei -mounted pistols and daggeis), 
the Taitais with then high caps, the Tuiks m then vast pelisses and 
tmbans, the soldieis and black slaves with the hoises, the foimei m 
gioups m an immense laige open galleiy in fiont of the palace, the 
latter placed m a kind of cloistei below it, two bundled steeds leady 
capaiisoned to move m a moment, couiiois enteimg oi passing out 
with the despatches, the kettle-diuins heating, boys calling the houi 
fiom the mmaiet of the mosque, altogethei, with the smgulai appeai- 
ance of the building itself, foimed a new and delightful siiectacle to a 
stiangei ’ The palace was evidently built lound a huge quadiangle, 
and the poitico and upper galleiy (the ‘ coiudoie ’) desciibed as ‘ m 
fiont of the palace,’ formed the fiont of all foui mnei faces 

518 Delhi] In a note on 1 687 below, Byion deseiibes the 
Delhis as ‘horsemen, answeiing to oui foiloin hope ’ The ‘cap of 
tenor ’ IS the helmet, the ‘ crooked glaive ’ is the scimitai 

520 swarthy Nuhia’s mutilated son] An eunuch fiom iioith- 
east Afiica 

530 uezzin] The ‘ pioclaimei ’ who utteis the call to pi ay ei 
fiom the minaret of the mosque 

532 Ramazani’s fast] The ninth month ol the Mohammedan 
yeai, usually known as Ramazan, is set apait for fasting dm mg the 
hours of daylight 

538 the vacant gallery] The ‘conidoie’ of 1 508 above 
549 no meaner passion shares] I e the child occupies the 
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entile thoughts of the niothei, and pi events hei fioni allowing hei 
fancy to*stiaJ^ m foibidden diiections 

554 ALI] See note on 1 418 above 

561 afiz] A famous Peisian poet of the fouiteenth centuiy, 
whose woik consists of a laige numbei of ghazuls oi lyiics in piaise 
of love He died at Shiiaz m 1389 

562 the Teian] Anacieon, who was bom at Teos neai Smyrna 
m the later pait of the sixth centuiy b c 

565 a tiger’s tooth] Figmatively, as a symbol of Ah’s savage 
chaiactei 

566-7 The meaning is obvious, but the con&tiuction is elliptic 
One deed of blood follows anothci, and those who began then moital 
span with bloody acts, conclude it in bloodiei, inci easing m feiocity 
thioughout its length 

588 within their power] This leleis to the episode de&ciibed 
in the two following stanzas The stoim took place about 8 Nov , 
when Byion had sailed fiom Pievesa in a Tuikisli wai-sliip bound 
foi Patias He was foiced to land neai Paiga and letuin by land to 
Pievcsa He desciibes his own conduct duiing the stoim thus ‘I 
did what I could to console Fletchei his valet — ‘bull finding him 
inconigible, wiapped myself up in my Albanian capote (an immense 
cloak), and lay down on deck to wait the woist ’ 

592 less barbarians] I.e moie civilized people 

593 fellow-countrymen] Byion notes that this alludes to the 
wieekeis of Ooinwall. 

596 Suli’s shaggy shore] See note on 1 371 abo\e 

602 the Frank] The name given to the native of western Euiope 
by the peoples of the Levant. 

610 Philanthropy’s rare stamp] Byron says that the Albanian 
chief who enteitained him ‘lefused any compensation hut a wiitten 
papei stating that I was well leceued, and when I piessed him to 
accept a few sequins, “No,” he leplied, “I wish ^ou to lo\e me, 
not to pay me ’ ’ ’ 

613 It came to pass] Byion left Pievesa a second time, with 
a body-guaid of Albanians, on 13 Nov and sailed to Lutiaki 
(Utiaikey of st lxx) on the south shoie of the gulf of Aita, lapdmg 
theie next day From Lutiaki he tiavelled south-westwaid thiough 
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Acainania and Aetolia, ciossmg llie Achelous (A&pio Potamo) to 
Missolonghi on the guli ot Patias, which he leached'^a week after 
leaving Pievesa 

624. How hrown the foliage] Cl. ‘ foxest blown’ in 1 195 above, 
a similai note ot the coloui of woods m a night-scene 

632 the red wine] Ryion notes that ‘ the Albanian Mussulmans 
do not abstain fiom wme, and, indeed, vciy tew of the otheis ’ 

633 ygazed] Of ‘yclad,’l 481 above 

637 Palikar] Dyion explains that MaXiKapi (Palikaii) is the 
Romaic woid toi a soldiei the litcial moaning is ‘ lad ’ The coirect 
foini IS TraWrjkdpL (Pallekaii) 

639 kirtled clan] Of 1 514 above Byion gives m his note 
two specimens ot songs, akin to the ‘uncouth diigo,’ in the Albanian 
dialect, with tianslations The lyiic which follows st ia\ii contains 
leminiscences ot songs heaid on his tiavels, but is not a tianslation 
of any single one 

649 Tamhourgi] Diummei , fioin Ficnch tamhoiu , with Tuikish 
teimination -r/j, i e dium-man 

652 Chimanot] See note on 1 453 above 

654 camese] Liteially ‘shut’, hcie used ot the white kiitle, 
over which is worn the cloak oi ‘capote ’ 

663 scarfs of hlood-red] Seel 517 abo\c 

665 the pirates of Parga] Paiga is an Albanian coast-town, 
some 30 to 40 miles noith ot Pievesa It was the last place on the 
coast which withstood Ah Pasha, of the towns which, foimeily 
Venetian, had passed undei the lule of Fiance In 1814 the Fiench 
ganison was expelled by the inhabitants, and the defence was en- 
trusted to a Biitish foice In 1817 it was deliveied by Gieat Biitam 
to All, and the inhabitants weie offered a lefuge in the Ionian 
islands Hobhouse, in his desciiption of the scene at Lutiaki, says 
that one song, ‘which detained’ the Albanians ‘moie than an houi,’ 
was an account of a pnatical laid fiom Paiga, each veise ending 
with the lefiain ‘ Robbeis all at Paiga ’ ’ 

677 when Previsa fell] Pievesa had been taken fiom the Fiench 
by Ah in 1798 

6^2 the Vizier] A vizier oi wazn is a counselloi oi ministei of 
state Byion piobably applies the title to Ah foi the sake of the iliyme. 
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686 ^ the yellow hair’d Giaours] A Griaom (pionounced ]oiLi) is 
the Tuikish ^ame foi an infidel, i e one not professing the Moham- 
medan lehgion The Russians (‘Muscovites,’ 1 688 below) aie 
alluded to ‘yellow,’ as Byion explains, being the epithet commonly 
applied to them 

horsetail] The horsetail is ‘the insignia of a Pasha’ (Byion), 
earned as a standaid befoie him The number of hoisetails inci eases 
with the lank of the pasha the Sultan is entitled to seven. 

687 his Delhis] See note on 1 518 above 

689 Selictar] 'Byron explains as ‘swoid-beaiei ’ 

693 Fair Greece] Byion reached Patias on 23 No'v , 1809 
From this point the itineiaiy of Childe Haiold in Greece and Asia 
Minor is not connectedly described. Byron’s \isit to Delphi, alluded 
to m canto i, st. i, took place on 16 Dec , when stt li\ — lxiv of 
canto I were 'written His visit to Thebes m Boeotia (22 — 24 Dec.) 
IS lefeiied to m st lxx of the same canto , ■while the opening stanzas 
of canto ii weie written on his aiiival at Athens on Christmas day 

697 await] Used foi ‘wait ’ Possibly, howevei, the woids ‘a 
willing doom’ in the next line may be implied as the ob3ect of the 
verb, though they aie used to seive a different constiuction 

699 bleak Thermopylae] The pass between Thessaly and 
southern Greece, celebrated foi its defence by Leonidas and his 300 
Spaitans against the Peisian host in 480 b c The name ‘Theimo- 
pylae,’ i e the Hot Gates, is derived fiom the hot springs m the 
neighbouihood of the pass 

701 Eurotas’ banks] The Euiotas is the chief iivei of Laconia. 
Sparta, the native place and capital of Leonidas, is situated neai its 
right bank 

702. Phyle’s brow] Phyle, on the slopes of mount Paines, is 
some miles north-west of Athens It was by this loute that Byion 
approached Athens on 25 Dec 1809 In the long notes -wiitten at 
Athens early in 1811, and appended to this portion of Clnlde Haiold, 
he speaks with enthusiasm of the view from Phyle, ‘ m my opinion, 
a more glorious piospect than even Cmtia and Istambol,’ and prefers 
it even to the more extensive view from tl\p Tioad, which he saw in 
April 1810 Phyle, like Thermopylae, ■was a sacied place to bvers 
of Grecian liberty In b c 404 Thiasybulus, banished from Athens 
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by the ohgaiciiy ot the thiiiy tyiants, occupied Phyle with a small 
band ot folio weis, and, attei captuung Pnaeus, diove out the 
Athenian oligaichy of the ten, and lestoied demociacy m the city 

707 carle] Chuil, common fellow a Spenserian woid 

718 solely] Alone, without an ally 

726 the elots] The seivile class in ancient Spaita Then 
■toe’ is the class which kept them in slaveiy, now condemned to 
slaveiy itself 

729 The city] ’Constantinople, conqueiod by the Mohammedans 
in 1458 Foi ‘Giaom’ see note on 1 686 above Byion aiiived at 
Constantinople, aftei his visit to Asia Minoi, on 13 May 1810, and 
stayed theie till 14 July, when he staited on his letiun journey to 
Athens 

730 Othman] The founder and lust Sultan of the Ottoman 
dynasty, to which he gave his name He died in 1326, Mohammed 
II, the conqueroi of Constantinople, was the seventh Sultan of the 
dynasty. 

731 the Serai] The palace of the Sultan at ^Constantinople, 
bettei known as the Seiaglio, a name deiived fiom the Italian 
•^enaglio=ii locked enclosmc, to which the epithet ‘ impenetiable’ 
IS appiopiiate ‘Seiai’ is a quite distinct woid, connected with an 
eastern woid meaning a ‘mansion ’ The Seiagho was not, as the 
next line implies, a palace of the Byzantine empeiois, but was 
planned by Mohammed II and enlaiged by his successors, especially 
by his great-giandson, Suleiman I, the gieatest of the Sultans (1520 
- 66 ) 

733 Wahab’s rebel brood] The sect of the Wahabites overran 
Aiabia m the time of Selim III, and sacked Mecca and Medina m 
1804 

738 lenten days] Byron is still lefeiimg to the ‘heieditaiy 
bondsmen,’ the Greek subjects of the Turk 

742 But] The conjunction lepeats the foico of ‘yet’ m 1 738 

746 Carnival] Cainival peisomfied At such times a figuie, 
called king Carnival, is often earned in piocession 

747 whose] I e whose Carnival oi ‘ days of joyaunce ’ 

748 Stamboul] The modem name of Constantinople, so called 
fiom the Gieek eis r^v t6\lv (liteially, into the city) 
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their reign] Tlie leign of the Gieel cf ‘thou ninth’ in 1 738 
above 

749 Sophia’s shrine] The chuich of Hagia Sophia (holy Wis- 
dom), built in the leign of Justinian I (527-65), and eonveited into a 
mosque by the Tuiks. 

760 The Queen of tides] The moon 

765 caique] The small i owing-boat used on the Bosphoius 

776. searment] I e ceiement, heie used geneially foi a gai- 
ment coveimg the body 

792 Lacedemon’s hardihood] Spaita oi Lacedaemon was famous 
for the haidy tiaming and the enduiance of its inhabitants 

793 Epaminondas] The heio of Thebes, who laised his city to 
the supreme position m Gieece, and fell at the battle of Mantinea in 
362 b c 

812 Tritonia’s airy shrine] The temple of Athena, one ot 
whose names was Tiito, on cape Sumum, the piomontoiy at the 
southern end of Attica It was 300 feet above the sea, and its 
lemammg columns gave the cape in modem tunes the name of 
Colonna Byron visited it on 23 Jan 1810 

821 inerva] I e Athena, to whom the olive tiee was sacied 

822 ymettus] A mountain south of Athens, famous foi its 
honey 

825 Apollo] Phoebus, the sun 

826 endeli’s marbles] Mendeli is the modem name of Pente- 
hcus, a mountain famous foi its maible quaiiies, to the noith-east 
of Athens, between it and Maiathoii Byion was theie on 16 Jan 
1810 

886. arathon] On the east coast of Attica, the scene of the 
fiist Grecian victory ovei the Peisians in 490 b o Byion spent 24 — 
26 Jan 1810 at Maiathon. 

857. th’ Ionian blast] The west wind, blowing fiom the Ionian 
sea, and bunging western tiavelleis eastwaid. 

883 idlesse] Aichaic foi ‘ idleness ’ 

891 Thou too] This and the next stanza appeal to be addiessed 
to the unknown person commemoiated m s4 ix above 

905 The parent, friend] See note on canto i, 1 927 This 
stanza must have been wiitten aftei the death of Byion’s niothei in 
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Aug 1811 the ‘fiiend’ was piobahly Cliailcs Skmnei Matthews, 
the ‘moie than fneiid’ lemams iinceitam It shoukl bci noticed 
how in the next line Byion follows up Young’s image of Death as 
the * insatiate aichei,’ quoted by him in a note on the cailiei passage 

CANTO THE THIRD 

The motto, tianslated, is ‘In oidei that tins application might 
compel you to think of something else theie is ceitamly no lemedy 
but that and time ’ The ‘ application’ is the concentiation upon some 
foim of woik which Byion needed to diveit his thoughts fiom his 
misfoi tunes, and found in letuinmg to Childe Haiold The ‘Roi de 
Prusse’ was, of couise, Fredeiick the Gieat, king of Piussia 1740-86 
Jean le Rond d’Alembeit (1717-83) was a philosophci and mathema- 
tician, to whom and Denis Dideiot was due the conception of the 
Encyclopedic Fiedeiick the Gicat met him in 1763, and he became 
the king’s chief coiiespondent 

2 ADA] Byion’s only daughtci, Augusta Ada, was bom on 
10 Dec 1815 In 1835 she became the fust wife of Wilham, eighth 
baion King, who in 1838 was created eail of Lovelace she died in 
1852 

6 The waters heave around me] Byion left England foi Ostend 
on 25 Apiil, 1816 

46-9 ’Tis to create] The object of the poet’s woik — the clothing 
of his fancy m a defmite form — is to cieate, and in the woik of cieation 
to live a more intense life, becoming identified, as Byion now becomes, 
with the life which his cieation shadows foith, the ‘ soul of his thought ’ 

(1 51) 

67. the breast which fam no more would feel] Cf Canto i, 

st X. 

94 all] Altogethei 

95-6 Who can watch Fame levealing thiough clouds the stai 
which uses above hei steep, and not climb that steep‘d The steep is 
the difficult path to fame the stai is the gloiy of attainment the 
clouds the unceitamty which suirounds it 

107 Proud] The aSjective is m apposition to ‘his own [spiiit],’ 
which is also the antecedent to ‘ which ’ 
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109 Where rose the mountains] This sense of the kinship of 
natuie with man was common to all the poets of the lomantic eia 
Of Woidswoith, Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle 

‘His daily teacheis had been woods and nils, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills ’ 

It was even felt by wiiteis of the time who weie oompaiatnely little 
affected by lomantic ideals, e g Jane Austen makes Elizabeth Bennet 
say, when imited by hei fi lends to go foi a toui in the noith of 
England, ‘What aie men to locks and mountains^’ See st. LX\n 
below foi the absorption of poetic feeling in natuie 
118 the Chaldean] lea Chaldean astiologer 
124 Its spark immortal] The soul, Pope’s ‘vital spaik of 
heav’nly flame ’ 

144 a cheer] A cheei fulness 

145. Byion visited Waterloo fiom Biussels in May 1816 The 
battle had been fought m the pieceding June 

146. An EarthQLuake’s spoil] So Tennyson, in his Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington^ speaks of ‘that woild-eaithquake, 
Wateiloo ’ 

147 no colossal bust] The famous mound, with its figuie of the 
Belgian lion, on the spot wheie the prince of Oiange fell in the battle, 
was not laised till 1823, seven yeais aftei Byion’s visit 

158 pride of place] The phiase is taken fiom Shakespeaie, 
Macbeth, ii, iv, 12, ‘ A falcon, toweling in hei piide of place ’ Byion, 
who misquotes the line as ‘An eagle toweling in his piide of place,’ 
notes that ‘ piide of place’ is a teim of falconiy, and means the highest 
pitch of flight 

the eagle] The impeiial emblem of Fiance undei Napoleon Cf. 
‘ Gaul’s Yultuie ’ m Canto i, 1 547 

170 the Wolf] Napoleon is compaied to the lion, the king of 
beasts, the soveieignties lestoied by his fall, to the wolf To Byion 
and the hbeial poets of his day the Holy Alliance, proclaimed by the 
Czai Alexandei I on 26 Sept 1815, with the object of lestoimg the 
peace of Eiuope undei constitutional an^ Christian principles of 
monarchy, stood foi the symbol of reaction, hostile to the hbeity 
which might have been achieved by the luin of the Napoleonic empire 
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Napoleon himself said that the battle of Watciloo was as fatal to the 
libeitiGS of Euiope as that of Philippi was to those of Rome ’ 

180 armodius] The tyiant Hippaichus, son of Pisistiatiis, 
was slam in b c. 514 by two of his Athenian subjects, Haimodius 
and Anstogciton, who also conspued to kill his biothei Hippias 
The muidci was legaided by hatcis of tyianny as a deed of exalted 
patiiotism, although its motives weie m the tnst instance peisonal 
It was celebiated m a noble ode attiibuted to the poet Callistiatus, to 
the hist lino of whieh {’’Eu fjjuprov kXadi to ^op'rjffoS) Byion lefeis 
in 1 179, alluding m a note to the tianslation (‘ ITl wieatho my swoid 
m myitle bough’) by Thomas, afteiwaids hrst loid, Denman 

181 There was a sound of revelry] The allusion is to the ball 
given at Biussels on 15 June, 1815, by Chailotte, duchess ot Richmond, 
the night befoie the battle of Quatie-Bias It will be lememboied 
that Thackeiay biought this ball, with fine diamatic eficct, into the 
coinse of Vanity Fan . Wellington himself attended the ball the 
swiftness of Napoleon’s advance was unexpected 

200 Brunswick’s fated chieftain] Fiedciick William, duke of 
Biunswick, biothei ot Geoige IV’s ill-fated queen Caioline He fell 
in command of a coips at Quatre-Bias on the afternoon of 16 June, 
1815 the place of his death is maiked by a monument His tathci, 
Chailes William Fcidmand, was the Piussian gcneial at Aueistadt 
(14 Oct 1806), wlieie he leceived a moital wound, dying shoitly 
afteiwaids at Altona 

215 those mutual eyes] Of 1 187 above 

226 the ‘Cameron’s gathermg’] The pibioch (1 229), oi battle- 
call played on the bagpipes, of the Scottish clan of Cameion Colonel 
John Cameron of Fassiefern, Aigyllshire, commandei of the Goidon 
Highlandeis, fell at Quatie-Bias 

227 Lochiel] The teintoiial title of the head of the house of 
Cameion. 

Alhyn] Scotland Albany, piobably ‘ the hilly land ’ (cf the woid 
‘alp’), was an old name foi the noithein jiait of Biitain and became 
specially applied to the highlands of Scotland 

234 Evan’s, Donald’s] Sn Ewen oi Evan Cameion of Lochiel 
(1629 — 1719), and Donald Cameion (d. 1748), his successoi m the 
headship of the clan Both weie adheients of the Stewaits Sii Ewan 
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fouglit with Dundee at Killieciaiikie and sent Ins clan to aid the eail 
of Mai m 1714, while Donald letiied to Fiance with the Young 
Pietendei aftei Culloden 

235 Ardennes] Stiictly speaking, the foiest countiy known as 
the Aidennes (foi the name of which, ‘the gieat woodland,’ cf the 
Waiwickshiie foiest of Aiden) does not extend west of Namm, which 
IS some miles south-east of Quatie-Bias and Wateiloo The way 
fiom Bmssels to Wateiloo was at this date thickly wooded, as 
Southey notes in The Foeth Pilgrimage to Wateiloo 

‘The way is thiough a foiest deep and wide, 

Extending many a mile on eithei side ’ 

This was the Foiet de Soignes (not Soigmes, which is a town m the 
neiglibouiliood) , of which consideiable poitions lemam east of the 
battle-field Byion notes that it ‘ is supposed to be a lemnant of the 
foiest of Aidennes ’ 

253 loftier harps] Among poems which had appealed on the 
subject of the battle, the most conspicuous was Scott’s The Field of 
Wateiloo (Oct 1815) No poem on the battle, howevei, can compare 
with these stanzas of Byion’s 

254 Yet one] Thehon Fiedeiick Howard, thud son of Fiedeiick, 
fouith eail of Cailisle, fell at Wateiloo. Loid Cailisle’s mother was 
Isabella, sistei of Byion’s piedeeessoi m his baiony, and lord Oailisle 
had been appointed Byion’s guaidian in 1798 Byion was piqued by 
his apparent neglect and coldness he had lecened the dedication of 
Houi s oj Idlene^b without enthusiasm and failed to intioduce his young 
kinsman to the house of Lords Byron had in levenge inseited m 
Englidi Balds and Scotch Revieweis a sa\age attack on his guaidian’s 
poems, which he ehaiacteiised as ‘ the paialytic puling of Carlisle ’ 

280 They mourn] I e the kmdied of the dead (1 273) 

293 which not forsakes] I e which does not foisake the object 
of its affection 

299 a OLuick root] A living loot The metaphoi is continued 
fiom the analogy m 1 281 above, ‘The tiee will withei long before 
It fall ’ 

303 the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore] According to a well 
known tiavelleis’ tale, apples which grew neai the Dead sea, although 
atti active to look at, tinned to ashes m the mouth 
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306 threescore] ‘ The da.ys of oui yeais aie -tliieescoie yeais and 
ten ’ (Ps \c, 10) Hence the allusion to ‘ the P&almist ’ ih the following 
line If we measuied oui existence by oui enioyment, a few such 
houis of despaii would be equivalent to yeaxs, and tlneescoie years 
would be too long a teiin 

316 the greatest, nor the worst of men] Napoleon See note 
on Canto iv, 1 800 

317 antithetically mixt] Composed of exti ernes The lines 
which follow supply a commentaiy upon the phiase 

322 daring made thy rise as fall] Napoleon achieved Ins use 
to the highest powei in the French state by the coiiji d^etat of 
18 Biumaire (9 Nov ) 1799, by which, at the age of thirty, he over- 
threw the directory and became first consul His ultimate fall was 
preceded by his letum from exile in Elba, his bloodless march through 
Fiance to Pans, which he entered on 20 March, 1815, and his invasion 
of the Low Countries with all his a\ailable strength — the final effort 
which ended in his defeat at Waterloo 

323 Even now] Byron speaks merely of probabilities Napoleon 
was at this time in his last exile at St Helen<i Pie suiiendeied to 
the British goveinnient on the Belle) opJion, 15 July 1815, and was 
sent on the No)thu)))he)laud to St Helena, where he arrived on 
17 October 

341 nor curb the lust of war] Napoleon’s fate was sealed, as he 
himself recognised in after years, by the invasion of Eussia in 1812 
before the Peninsular wai was settled Had he secured his hold on 
Spain and Portugal, and waited to attack Bussia, the sequel might 
have been very different 

343 Yet well thy soul liatli brook’d] Although this estimate of 
Napoleon in adversity is to some extent true, yet the historical accounts 
of his final years generally concur in the capiiciousness of his temper 
and his occasional despondency and resentment 

366. Philip’s sou] Alexander the Great, who is reported to have 
said that, if he were not Alexander, he would prefer to be Diogenes 
Byron’s criticism is that Napoleon, in the position of Alexander, which 
depended upon the admi^tion of mankind, forfeited the chief support 
of his power by assuming the cynical attitude of Diogenes and openly 
contemning men Earth (1 369) is too wide an aiea for a monarch 
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whose philosophy y& undisguisedly cynical Diogenes could afloid to 
despise liis fellow-cieatuies in his poveity and his tub 

390. so nursed and bigoted to strife] So tiained and bigoted by 
that tiaming to the love of stiife The use of the woid ‘ bigoted ’ is 
elliptical and lequnes paiaphiase 

393 supmeness] The sense of inactivity 
406 Away with these’] The meditations on the caieei of 
Napoleon aie suddenly mteiiupted, and the scene is changed fiom 
Wateiloo to the Rhine The tiam of thought, appiopiiate to Byion’s 
state of mind, is continued, howevei, in the pictuie of the ‘lofty mind ’ 
m st XLvn and the lefiections upon the lobbei chieftains and warfaie 
which follow it Byion tiavelled fiom Brussels to Geneva m 1816 by 
way of the Rhine 

413 chiefless castles] The banks of the Rhine between Coblenz 
and Bingen, wheie the nvei flows thiough a narrow defile between 
steep hills, aie studded at fiequent mtei\als by small castles, built 
by various feudal loids The laigest is that of Rhemfels, above 
St Goal, on the left bank of the iivei Drachenfels (see 1 496 below) 
IS above Komgswintei on the light bank, between Bonn and Coblenz, 
and IS passed by the tiavellei who puisues Byion’s loute befoieieachmg 
the district wheie castles aie most numeious 

417 the crannymg wind] The wind that blows thiough the 
eiannies The adjective ‘eiannymg’ is coined 

420 Banners on high] The veib is undeistood m ‘pass’d’ m 
the second half of the line ‘ waved ’ is the necessaiy woid which is 
wanting 

430 history’s purchased page] A place in histoiy is pui chased 
by the fame of conquests, widei than that achieved by meie outlaws, 
whose fame is less on account of the moie limited charactei of then 
exploits— a price insufiicient to win them a place m histoiy 
433 single fields] Single combats 
435 a blazon] The coloured device on a shield 
442 Notice the use in this and the coiiespondmg line 444 of 
eleven syllables with the weak ending instead of the usual ten syllables 
This vaiiation, repeated se'veial times m Cantos iii and iv, pioduces 
one of the most beautiful metiieal eftects m the poem 

450. Lethe] The stream of foigetfulness Weie it not for bittei 
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menioiy, the Rhine valley would be to Byion the unage of heaven on 
eaith The inemoiy of the wailaie which m time pashhas blae^cened 
ita banks and stained its wateis is lefiected in the poet’s memory — oi 
in that of Haiold, the ‘soul of his thought,’ here closely identified 
with himself — of liis own misfoi tunes. 

480 blooming infancy] In this tiait of Haiold’s chaiaetei, 
Byion doubtless leflected his own affection foi the child to whom the 
opening of the canto is addiessed 

487 one soft breast] The ‘fond biea&t’ of 1 476 above The 
lefeience is to Byion’s half-sistei Augusta see Canto i, 1 84. 

496 Drachenfels] Bee note on 1 413 above The lock, 1065 feet 
high, received its name (dragon’s lock) from the epic legend of the 
diagon which lived in a cavern on its side and was slam by the heio 
Siegfiied. The castle, founded by Arnold, aichbishop of Cologne, in 
the twelfth centuiy, was granted by him to the chaptei of St Cassius 
at Bonn, from whom the counts of Diachenfels held it 

537 a small and simple pyramid] Fiani^ois-Sdveiin Desgiavieis 
Maiceau, one ot the most promising young generals of the Piencli 
lepubhe, was killed at the battle of Altenkiichen m 1796, wheie the 
aichduke Chailes defeated the airay of the Sambie and Meuse undei 
Jouidan Maiceau was buried with honoiu m the presence of both 
annies (1 546) ‘Heroes’ (1 539) may refer to the burial of another 
Fiench general,* Lazar e Hoche, who died at Wetzlai in 1797, m the 
same tomb The death of these two generals left the way open for 
Bonaparte, whose only possible ii\als they were 

545. his young career] Maiceau was only 27 at his death. 
Five years before, as one of tbe generals of the aimy of the west, he 
had contributed to tbe defeat of the royalists of La Vendee at Le Mans, 
and in 1794 had taken pait in the lepubhcan victory of Fleurus ovei 
the allied Austrians and English 

554 Ehrenhreitstein] Coblenz (tbe Roman Confluentes) lies on 
a tiiangulai site at the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle. The 
great lock of Ehrenbieitstem (the ‘ broad stone of bonoui ’) uses 
385 feet above tbe right bank of tbe Rhine opposite the town. The 
aiehbishops of Treves had a castle on the summit of the lock in the 
middle ages The situation, commanding the passage of the Rhine 
at this point, was of gieat strategic impoitance , and the foitiess was 
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beleagueied by the Eiench and taken eaily in 1799 aftei a yeai’s siege 
It was dismantled aftei the peace of Lnn4ville m 1801 (see 1 560 
below), which secuied the left bank of the Rhine to Fiance In the 
year of Byion’s visit, the fortress was being leconstiucted by the 
Prussian general von A&tei, whose works still ciown the top of the 
cliff 

563 See note on 1. 442 above 

567. the ceaseless vultures] Byion letuins in these lines to the 
theme of stt l, li see note on 1. 450 above. The ‘vultures’ stand 
toi lemoise The giant Tityus was ceaselessly devour eel by two 
vultuies m Tartar us, as a penalty for an insult offered to Aitemis 

579 attaching] Alluring The qualities of the sceneiy of the 
Rhine, ‘brilliant, fan, and soft’ (1. 580), aie conibmod inextiicably in 
the memory, like the intricacies of a maze 

581. The method of desciiption by catalogue is a tavouiite device 
of Byion Of Canto i, stt xix, li, etc The elements m this stanza 
aie most happily chosen although the phrases aie general, they 
combine the leading features of Rhenish sceneiy in an impression 
which stamps the whole scene on the imagination oi brings it vnidly 
before the memory The opening phrase, ‘the negligently grand,’ 
produces the general effect. Then follow the details — the ripening 
vineyards on the banks, the towns along the iivei oi at a distance in 
the plain (cf 11. 502-3), the swift cmient of the stream, the high 
rocks which, like the Loieley, descend into it, the forests which cover 
the slopes and summits of the hills, with castles rising in then 
clearings, and the fantastic shapes of the rocks, like those opposite 
Bacharach 

601 orat] Moiat or Murten, m canton Fiibuig, lies between 
Beine and Neuehdtel, on the south-east side of the lake of Moiat. 
Here, on 22 June 1476, Charles the Bold, the last of the Yalois 
dukes of Burgundy, was defeated and his aiuny cut to pieces by the 
Swiss, who had defeated him earlier m the year at Gianson In moie 
recent times, in 1802, the federated cantons had won a victory here 
over the Swiss governmental forces. 

607 shriek’d each wandering ghost] "ISie inversion of subject 
and predicate, a frequent feature of Byion’s poetical style, is here 
noticeably awkward Allusions to the thin voices of disembodied 

T. B. -5 
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spiiits aie constant m poetiy, e g. the vagitus ingcm of Veigil, Aen vi, 
426 , ‘ the sheeted dead Did squeak and gibber in the xloman sheets ’ 
of Shakcspeaie, Hamlet i, i, 115-6, ‘his voice ^Ya& thin, as voices 
fioni the giave’ of Tennyson, Lotob-Eaterb, 

608-9. Moiat and Maiathon (see Canto ii, stt. lxwix, \c) aie 
apt paiallels, loi in both cases a icpublic defeated a monaich who 
thieatoned to enslave it. Wateiloo and Cannae, howevei, aie paiallels 
only m bloodshed othciwise they aie contiasts At Wateiloo the 
tyranny of Napole(?n was conqueied at Cannae (n c 216) the foices 
of the Boman lepublie weie defeated with gieat slaughter by Hannibal 

616 Draconic clause] The laws of Diaco {b c 621), the hist 
written code of Athenian law, weie lemaikable foi then seventy and 
iigid enf 01 cement of the penalty of death 

617 a lonelier column] Avenches, some five miles south-west 
of Moiat, stands neai the site of the Boman Aventicum The 
Coiinthian column to which Byion lefeis goes undei the name of 
le Cigognic}, fiom the fact that stoiks built then nests on the capital 
it appeals to have belonged to a temple 

625 LevelTd Aventicum] The words are in apposition to ‘the 
coeval piido of human hands ’ The column stands, piovokmg wondei 
that it does not decay, while the rums of Aventicum, the pride of 
human hands contcmpoiaiy with them, levelled with the ground, have 
been scattcied over the lands which owned her sway The early 
settlement was surrendered by the Helvetn to Vitelhus’ general 
Caecina, and became a Boman colony under Vespasian. It was 
destroyed by the Alemanni in a.d 264, and again by the Huns 
in the fifth century 

627 Julia] Julius Alpinus, who led the resistance of the Helvetn 
against Caecina (see above), was executed Byron refers to an epitaph 
said to have been discovered at Aventicum, and supposed to be that 
of a daughter of Alpmus He gives the inscription m a note ‘Julia 
Alpmula hic jaceo infelicis patiis infelix proles, dcae Aventiae saceidos 
exoiaie patris necem non potui, male moii m fatis illi eiat Vixi 
annos xxiii,’ i.c ‘Here I he, Julia Alpmula, the luckless offspring of 
a luckless father, piiestoss of the goddess Aventia I could not avert 
by prayer the muidei of my father , it was his fate to die unhappily. 
I lived twenty -three years ’ Byron remarks, ‘I know of no human 
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composition so aifectmg as this, noi a histoiy of deepei inteiest ’ 
The ms&iptien appeals to have been a foigeiy 

628. er youth to Heaven] I e. as a piieste&s of the local 
goddess 

631 The life she lived in] Hei fathei’s life, with which hei 
own was bound up 

635. But these are deeds] ‘These,’ wiites Byion in his note, 

‘ are the names and actions which ought not to peiish, and to which 
we turn with a tiuc and healthy tenderness, fichn the wi etched and 
glittering detail of a confused mass of conquests and battles, with 
which the mind is louscd foi a time to a false and feverish sympathy, 
fioin whence it lecuis at length with all the nausea consequent on 
fauch intoxication ’ 

642. yonder Alpine snow] ‘Written in the eye of Mont Blanc 
(June 3rd, 1816), which even at this distance dazzles mine.’ 

644 Lake Leman] The lake of Geneva, the Roman name of 
which was Lacus Lemannus. 

649. the might which I behold] The stars and mountains 
(1. 645) 

670. Whose hark drives on and on] A metaphor similar to that 
m 1 282 above 

673 the blue rushmg of the arrowy Rhone] ‘ The coloui of the 
Rhone at Geneva is blue, to a depth of tint which I have nevei seen 
equalled m water, salt or fresh, except m the Mediteiianean and 
Aichipelago ’ (Byion). Ruskin, m an eloquent passage of Piaetcnta^ 
notes the swift and combined rush of the waters of the Rhone, ‘ one 
translucent jewel blue to the shoie and radiant to the depth ’ The 
liver is not ‘flowing, but flying watei,’ tinged with an infinite variety 
of coloui, ‘aquamarine, ultramarine, peacock blue, gentian blue, 
liver -of -Paradise blue, glass of a painted window melted in the sun, 
and the witch of the Alps flinging the spun tiesses of it foi e\ei from 
her snow.’ 

685. a fleshly chain] The chain of being, connecting all cieatuies 
in due gradation The theory is explained by Pope in the E^bay on 
Man, Ep i. 

705 the Spirit of each spot] Byion’s view of natuie is heie 
indistinguishable from Wordsworth’s, and the phiase may be compared 

15-2 
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witli Woidswoifcbi’s ‘Souls of lonely places,’ m The Prelude, book i 
Each place has its own special chaiactei and featuies, nvhich assume 
life to the poet and make 

‘ The suifacc of the umvcisal caith, 

With tiiumi^h and delight, with hope and feai, 

Work like a sea ’ 

718 the urnj The funeial uin. 

719 One, whose dust was once all fire J Jean- Jacques Eousseau 
was the son of a wafchmakci at Genova, wheic he was boin in 1712 
He died at Eimcnonville (Oise) m 1778. 

725 the self-torturmg sophist] The peisonal and subjective 
element in Eousseau’s wiitmgs is a featuie which gave him an 
extiaoidinaiy influence and still gives his woik a peculiai impoit 
ance in the histoiy of eighteenth-centuiy thought Sentiment and 
philosophy aie combined in his woik , and his naiiatives. La NoiivelU 
EeloLse and Emile, had the double intention of woiking upon the 
leadei’s sensibilities and piovokmg novel tiains of thought on moial 
and social questions 

743 Julie] The hcioine of La Noiivelle Eelorsc 

745. the memorable kiss] In his autobiogiaphical Corrfehsions, 
Eousseau iccoids the walk which he took daily to see the Comtesse 
d’Houdetot, ‘foi the sake of the single kiss which was the common 
salutation of Ficnch acquaintance ’ 

759 But he was phrensied] The lepetition of the phiase after 
a paienthesis is chaiactei istic of the ihetoiical eloquence of Byion’s 
style 

762. the P 3 rthiaii’s mystic cave] The oiacle of Delphi. Of. 
‘the Pythian hymn’ m Canto i, 1 651. 

763 Those oracles] The wiitings of Eousseau, m which, as 
has been said, the populai quality of sentiment — or lathei, senti- 
mentality — existed side by side with constructive thought, had a great 
influence upon the Eiench Eevolution, and the moie ciude of them, 
m which a state of natuie was piaised at the expense of oidered civil 
society, weie in great measure lesponsible f oi the excesses of that peiiod 

772. Breathed] En^Jowed with bieath Immemorial opinions 
and [^lejudices weie swept away by the Eevolution, which, as Byion 
saw (U 772-3), was of world-wide impoitance. 
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783, pity cea d to melt] The leign of teiioi m 1793-4 is 
leferied fio. 

786 eagles] The keen sight of the eagle, which can look at the 
snn without blinking, is lefeiied to m the woids ‘nouiish’d with the 
day ’ The revolutionaiy leadeis, aftei the long daikness of oppies- 
sion in which they had dwelt, could not be expected to distinguish 
at fiist between then leal and imaginaiy foes 

790 That which disfigures it] The scai which still disfigiues 
the heait, aftei the wound is healed 

796 in one] I e we shall be slowei to punish than to foigive, 
or vice vena. The Fiench i evolutionists weie slower to foigive, when 
the time foi action came at the end of then long bioodmg on then 
suffeiing 

797 contrasted lake] The epithet is piedicative, ‘when con- 
tiasted with the wild woild,’ etc. 

803 Torn ocean’s roar] See st n above 

804 a Sister’s voice] Cf 11 476, 487 above 

809. Jura, whose capt heights] ‘ Capt’= covered with cloud. 
Cf ‘her misty shioud’ in 1 S67 below The Juia mountams aie to 
the north-west of the lake of G-eneva, foiining the bound uy bet'^een 
Switzerland and Fiance 

828-9 Our destinies, etc ] Men seek to lead then foi tunes in 
the stars, not content with merely pursuing then destiny on earth 

832 have named themselves a star] Cf ‘the star '^hich uses 
o’er’ the ‘steep’ of fame (1 96) and ‘tempted Fate will leave the 
loftiest star ’ (1 342 above) The line means that every ob]ect of 
ambition or enjoyment has been likened to a star. 

838 IS concenter’d] Has a common centre 

841 that which is of all Creator and defence] The principle of 
life which is the soul of the universe Cf Wordsworth, Tintei iiAhhey 
‘ A motion and a spurt, that imioels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all thrngs ’ 

848 Cytherea’s zone] The girdle of Aphrodite, which made its 
wearer an object of love The name Cytl^prea is denied from the 
island of Cythera (Ceiigo), near which Aphrodite is said to ha\e^ risen 
from the sea 
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855 The Spirit] Cf, St John iv., 21-4 Bypon has a long note 
on this passage, to the effect that devotion m the opeh an" is more 
impiessive and elevating than devotion within walls — and not only 
devotion, but eloquence heaid and gieat liteiatuie lead in the open 

859 Nor fix on fond abodes] Noi settle on vain habitations 
within which to confine thy piayei 

860 The sky is changed] The date of this thimdeistoim is 
given by Byion as 13 June 1816 

868 the joyou^ Alps] The Alps of Savoy, to the south of the 
lake ‘ Joyous ’ because of the exulting echo of the thundei cf 
‘the glee Of the loud hills’ in 11 875-6 below 

871 A sharer] So Shelley, Ode to the We^t JFtJid, st. v , apos- 
tiophises the wind 

‘Be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My spiiit ’ Be thou me, impetuous one ^ ’ 

880 mining depths] I e depths mined by hate between the 
separated loveis 

883 the very root of the fond rage] Cf. Coleiidge, Chii^tahel, 
11 412-3 

‘And to be wioth with one we love 
Doth work like madness m the biain ’ 

In the same passage (1 422) Coleiidge compaies the two parted iiiends, 
Boland and Sn Leohne, to ‘cliffs which had been lent asunder,’ a 
striking parallel to the present passage. 

898 To make these felt and feeling] The poet’s function has 
already been described by Byron as to create and to identify himself 
with the intense life of his creation See 1 46 sqq above. 

900 knoll] Another form of the word ‘knell ’ The departing 
roll of the thundei finds its echo in the voice of lemoise in the breast 

906 could I wreak] I e could I give my thoughts full play in 
expression, could I make expression the object of then vengeance 

915 breath all incense] Cf Gray, Elegy, 1 17 ‘The bieezy 
call of ineense-bieathing Morn.’ 

923 Clarens] Claiens is at the north-east extremity of the lake 
of Geneva, between Vevey and Montreux. It is the centie of the 
district which Rousseau made the scene of La Nouvelle Heloise Byion 
visited this district m July 1816 ‘ It would be difficult,’ he says, ‘ to see 
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Claiens (with tlie scenes aiouiid it ) without being foicibly stiuck 
with its pecuhai adaptation to the peisons and events with which it 
has been peopled But this is not all, the feeling with which all 
aiound Claiens, and the opposite rocks of Meilleiie, is invested, is of 
a still highei and moie compiehensive oidei than the meie sympathy 
with individual passion , it is a sense of the existence of love in its 
most extended and sublime capacity, and of oui own paiticipation of 
its good and of its gloiy it is the gieat piineiple of the umveise, 
which IS theie moie condensed, but not less piamfested, and of 
which, though knowing ourselves a pait, we lose oui individuality, 
and mingle in the beauty of the whole — If Eousseau had nevei 
wiitten, noi lived, the same associations would not less ha\e belonged 
to such scenes ’ It may be noted that this distiict is also connected 
with the Oheinianii of Etienne de Senancoui, made faniiliai to 
English leadeis by two poems of Matthew' Arnold — a woik tinged 
with the influence of Rousseau and closely akin m spiiit to that of 
By ion 

927 rose-hues] Byion quotes a note fiom La Noiivelle Heloise, 
pait IV, lettei xvii, to the effect that the mountains — especially o\ei 
Meillerie, opposite Claiens, aie so high that, half an houi aftei sun- 
set, then tops aie lighted by the dying lajs and assume a beautiful 
rose coloui, which can be seen fiom a long distance This aftei -glow, 
common to Alpine legions, can be seen even m distiiets wheie the 
heights aie much lowei , and those who have lived neai a gieat 
chuich must have noticed how its toweis keep the light of the sunset 
when all below is m twilight 

963 those] I e men and the wroild 
965 or decays] I e eithei decays 
967 the immortal lights] The planets and stais 
970 the scene which Passion must allot] See the quotation 
fiom Byion’ s note in note on 1. 923 above. Rousseau’s fiction has 
not made the scene, but the scene has impiessed itself upon his fiction 
as an inevitable part of it. 

972 early Love] An allusion to the famous allegoiy of Cupid 
and Psyche — Love and the soul. 

977 Lausanne* and Ferney*] LausaJlne is on the noith side of 
the lake, 37 miles fiom Geneva Femey is 4^ miles noitli of Geneva, 
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and IS m Fiance (Juia depaitment). The names (1 978) connected 
with these places aie those of the histoiian Edwaid^ Gibbon, who 
lived at Lausanne 1753-8 and 1783-93, and finished theie m 1787 
his histoiy of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empiu, and Fian^ois 
Aiouet de Voltaiie, who acquired the estate of Feiney m 1759, and 
lived theie till shoitly betoic his death in 1778 

982. Titan-like] The allusion m 11. 982-5 is to the fruitless 
wai of the giants against the gods The giants assailed Olympus by 
piling mount Pelioi> upon mount Ossa, while the gods laughed at 
then effoits and Zeus huiled his thundcibolts upon them. Byion 
applies the old allegoiy of the eaith-boin waiiiois attacking the 
stiongholds of the gods to the assaults of modem thought upon 
ancient beliefs, and to Voltaiie and Gibbon, typical assailants 

986 The one] Voltaiie Byion lays stress on his extiaordmaiy 
veisatility As histoiian, his most famous woiks aie the Siecle de 
Louis XIV and Ilistoue de Ghai les XII As baid, he composed several 
tragedies, chiefly on classical subjects, an einc, the Hennade, and the 
satiric La Pucelle As philosophei, his works wcie \eiy numerous, 
and included the Dictionnazte Philosojdiique, which fills several 
volumes of his collected wiitings 

991 Proteus] The old man of the sea, who kept Poseidon’s 
flocks of seals When anyone came to leain the future from him, it 
wa'^ necessary to catch hmi while he was enjoying bis noonday siesta 
on the shoie When caught, he changed himself into a great variety 
of foims, struggling to get loose, but, if his captoi held him fast, he 
at last resumed his own form and gave the required piophecy 

992 ridicule] Byion refers to such works as Voltaire’s satirical 
novel of Candide, m which he east iidicule upon optimism His 
fiction — e g the tale of Zadig — is full of touches of satire, which 
toinied his most effective method of attack upon opinions and systems 
which he disliked 

994 to shake a throne] The more moderate and intellectual 
spirits of the French Revolution weie deeply influenced by Voltaire, 
just as the extiemists adopted the most easily understood, though not 
the most profound, doctrines of Rousseau 

995 The other] Giboon The idea of his great history was 
conceiv^ed at Rome, on 15 Oct 1764, as he ‘ sat musing amidst the 
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imns of the Capitol, while the baie-footed fiyais weie singing vespeis 
in the Temple of Jupiter ’ The actual wiitmg of the book was begun 
m London in 1773, and the first volume published in 1776 The last 
lines of the woik w’eie written in Gibbon’s summer-house at Lausanne 
on the night of 27 June 1787 It forms a lemaikable testimony to 
the virtue of slow and deliberate composition , foi the history, apart 
from its literary merit, is still of first-rate importance as an authority 
upon its subject 

999 Sapping a solemn creed] The fifteenth chapter of the 
Decline and Fall examines the progress of Christianity in a tone of 
solemn irony which is here perfectly characterised 

1001. whicli grew from fear] Wrath grew from fear Gibbon’s 
opponents relieved then fear in anger. The loose construction of the 
sentence, with its string of three consecutire ielati\es, is noticeable 
1012 to be forgiven, or suffer] Of the alternative in 1 796 above 
1020 their most great and growing region] The summits of 
the Alps Byron and his friend Hobhouse left the lake of Geneva 
early in October, and travelled up the Eh6ne valley to the Simplon, 
by which they crossed into Italy They ai rived at Milan before the 
middle of the month, visiting the Lago Maggioie on the way 
1024 the fierce Carthaginian] Hannibal 
1028 The fount] Italy has been the source of intellectual 
nourishment to Europe The supremacy of Rome m the pagan and 
medieval world alike kept the lest of Europe in touch with Italy 
The great revival of literature and art, known as the Renaissance, 
which had so vast an influence upon the thought of Euiopean 
nations, began and reached its highest glory m Italy, and was 
communicated by her to the other nations, chiefly during that period 
of warfare, from 1494 onwards, which drained her of her activity and 
freedom at then expense 

1045-6 I am not So young] Byion in 1816 was twenty-eight, 
young in years, but old in the intensity of his experience 

1056 and still could] I could still stand among them m proud 
isolation, had I not exercised restraint upon my mind, which thus 
conquered its piide The phrase ‘filed my mind’ is taken from 
Shakespeare, Macbeth iii, i, 64, where, however, rt means ‘defiled my 
mind ’ 
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1065 two, or one] I e two oi one of his fi lends 
1067 y daughter] These concluding stanzas i^tiiin' to the 
opening thought of the canto Byron was at fust unceitam whethei 
to publish them oi not, and in the ars of the canto which was 
entiusted to Shelley foi delneiy to the publishei, a doubtful mark 
was set against them He wrote, however, to Muiiay horn Maitigny 
on 9 Oct 1816, to the eftect that he had fully deteimmed that they 
should be published The ungeneious imputation upon lady Byion m 
st own IS one of Idiose faults of taste of which Byion was nevei 
guiltless , and, even wcie it tiue, theie could be no excuse foi it 
1084 somethmg like to this] Cf st liv above 

1093 that more than life] That which is moie than life, i e. 

lo\e 

CANTO THE FOURTH 

Visto ho] ‘I have seen Tuscany, Lombaidy and Romagna, the 
lange of mountains which divides and that which shuts in Italy, and 
both the seas which wash hei shores ’ The mountains aie, of couise, 
the Apennines and Alps, the seas the Mediteiianean and the Adiiatic, 
Lodovico Aiiosto (1474 — 1533) was a native of Reggio in the duchy of 
Modena 

DEDICATION 

John Cam Hobhouse (1786 — 1869) was a contempoiaiy of Byron 
at Trinity college, Cambiidge, and shared his political views He 
accompanied Byron throughout the tour of which the first and second 
cantos of Chtlde Hmold are a record, and wrote an account of the 
journey in Albania and Turkey (2 vols , 1813) In September 1816, 
he met Byron at the villa Diodati on the lake of Geneva, and the two 
made a fortnight’s excursion to the Bernese Oberland and ascended 
the Wengein Alp together He visited Byron at Venice, and supplied 
notes to the fourth canto of Ghilde Raiold He was the poet’s chief 
executor In 1831 he succeeded his father. Sir Benjamin Hobhouse 
of Broughton Gifford and Monkton Faileigh, Wilts, as second baronet, 
and, after a distinguished political career, was created baron Brough- 
ton de Gyffoid rn 1851, 9- title which became extinct at his death in 
1869 ^ His Becollections of a Long Life (1865) and other works 
contain much valuable authority for the history of his day 
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tlie date of tliis letter] Byion’s maiiiage had taken place thiee 
yeais befoie, 2 Jan 1815, at Seaham, county Duiliam 

Venice and Rome] Hobhouse was at Venice in August 1817, 
Byion having aiiived theie m the pievious November Byion’s hasty 
visit to Rome, wheie Hobhouse was staying, took place in May 1817 
the Chinese] Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lettei xxxiii 
‘Wheievei I come, I raise eithei diffidence oi astonishment some 
fancy me no Chinese, because I am formed more like a man than a 
monster , and others wonder to find one born five’thousand miles fiom 
England with common sense ‘ ‘ Strange,” say they, ‘ ‘ that a man who 
has received his education at such a distance from London, should 
have common sense ’ to be born out of England, and yet have common 
sense’ impossible’ He must be some Englishman in disguise, his 
very visage has nothing of the true exotic barbarity 

r pare] “It appears to me that in a wholly poetic land, which 
boasts the most noble and at the same time the sweetest of languages, 
all the most various paths [of poetry] may be attempted, and that, so 
long as the country of Alfieii and of Monti has not lost its ancient 
worth, it should be the first in all.” Vittorio Alfieii (1749 — 1803), 
born at Asti in Piedmont, was the great Italian tragic poet of the 
eighteenth century Byron was profoundly atiected by a representa- 
tion of his Mill a at Bologna m Aug 1819 countess Guiccioli says 
that ‘ he burst out weeping, and his sobs forbade him to stay in the 
box ’ Vincenzo Monti (1754 — 1827), the most celebrated Italian poet 
of Byion’s day, visited Byion at Milan m the autumn of 1816 he had 
written poetry against the French duimg then earlier invasions of 
Italy, but later became an admiier of Napoleon ‘ His fiequent changes 
in politics,’ Byron wrote to Moore (6 Nov 1816), ‘have made him very 
unpopular as a man ’ Byron noted his admiiation foi Alfieii and the 
Anstodemo of Monti at an earlier date, in his 30 Uinal for 20 Feb 1814, 
where he places them above SchiUei 

Canova] Antonio Canova, sculptor (1757 — 1822) Byion wrote 
the lines On the Bunt of Helen hy Canova in Nov 1816, and describes 
the bust in the lettei to Murray which contains the lines as ‘ the most 
perfectly beautiful of human conceptions, #nd far beyond my ideas of 
human execution ’ For Monti see previous note XJgo Foscolo, bom 
at Zante in 1777, was foiced to escape from Italy owing to his poetic 
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attacks on the Aiistiian domination, and died m London m 1827 ‘he 
IS moio,’ \'viote Dyion (8 Oct 1820) ‘of the ancient Greek than the 
modem Italian ’tis a wondeiful man, and my fiiends Hobhouse and 
Rose both sweai by him, and they aie good 3 udges of men and of 
Italian humanity ’ Ippohto Pmdeinonte (1753 — 1828) , ‘ the celebiated 
poet of Veiona,’ called on Byion at Venice m June 1817, ‘a little thin 
man with acute and pleasing featuies’ — ‘a poet,’ as William Stewait 
Rose desciibed him, ‘who has caught a poition of that sun, whose 
setting beams yet gilcPtbe hoiizon of Italy ’ Ennius Quiimus Visconti 
(1751 — 1818) was a celebiated aichaeologist, ciiiatoi of the Capitolme 
museum undei Pius VI, he lived in Pans undei Napoleon, who 
appointed him admmistiatoi of the museum of the Lou vie The abate 
Jacopo Moielli (1745 — 1819) W’^as hbiaiian of St Maik at Venice and 
a philologist Leopoldo, eonte da Cieognaia (1767—1834) , was president 
of the Accademia at Venice and wnote a histoiy of modem seulptuie 
Isabella Teotochi, eontessa Albiizzi (1770 — 1836), was the leadei of 
intellectual society in Venice hei di Uomim Illu^tii (Poitiaits 

of illustiioub men) conhiins an mteiesting account of Byion, and she 
was the ownei ol Canova’s bust ol Helen , aheady mentioned Giuseppe 
Gaspaido Mezzofanti (1774 — 1849) was a linguist, ‘a monstei of 
languages, the Biiaieus of paits of speech, a walking Polyglott and 
moie, who ought to have existed at the time of the Towei of Babel as 
umveisal mteipietei I tiied him in all the tongues of winch I knew 
a single oath and egad’ he astounded mo — even to my English’ 
(Byron) Angelo, caidmal Mai (1782 — 1854), was anothei seholai 
and philologist, hbiaiian of the Vatican Andieas Mustoxidi oi 
Moustoxides (1787 — 1860) was an aichaeologist of Gieek biith Eian- 
cesco Aghetti (1757 — 1836) is desciibed by Byion as ‘the best 
physician, not only m Venice, but in Italy ’ Andiea VaecaBeilinghieii 
(1772 — 1836), a suigeon of Pisa, shaies a fame akin to that of Aghetti 
m Byion’s letteis as ‘the fiist suigeon on the Continent’ (24 Jan, 
1817) 

La pianta] ‘The plant Man is of moie stuidy giowth m Italy 
than m any othei countiy, and that (sic) of this the atiocious ciimes 
which aie committed thops aie themselves a pi oof ’ 

Roma ’] ‘ Rome ’ Rome ’ Rome ’ Rome is no longei as she was 

at fiist ’ 
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out St Jean} Wateiioo Tlie height of Mont- Saint- Jean was 
Wellington’s ’position, lound which the fiercest pait of the battle took 
place 

the betrayal of Genoa] These allusions aie to the final act of the 
congress of Vienna (1815), which gave Genoa to the kingdom of 
Saidmia, divided Italy among Austiia and the soveieign piinces of 
the vaiious states, and lestoied the Bom bon monaichy m Fiance 
Non movero] ‘I will never touch a stimg [of my lyie], wheie the 
crowd is deafened with its own babbling ’ 

a suspended abeas Corpus] The Habeas Coipus act ‘foi the 
better securing the Libeity of the Subject, and foi Pievention of 
Imprisonments beyond the Seas’ was passed by the pailiament of 
31 Chailes II Its suspension was moved by loid Castleicagh on 
24 Feb 1817, as a consequence of the alaimmg iiots m the English 
manufacturing distiicts and clsewheie, and lasted till 1 Maich 1818 
Verily they xoill have their reward] See St Matt vi, 2, 5, 16 
1 the Bridge of Sighs] This coveied budge (Ponte de’ Sospiii) 
connects the east side of the Doges’ palace with the piisons (Gaiceii) 
consti noted in 1512 by Giovanni da Ponte The budge, which ciosses 
a nairow canal, was designed about 1600 by Antonio Contino ‘ It has 

two passages the ciimmal went by the one to judgment, and letmnod 
by the othei to death, being stiangled m a chambei adjoining, wheie 
theie was a mechanical piocess foi the purpose ’ (Byion ) 

8 the winged Lion] The emblem of St Maik, and of Venice, of 
which he is the pation saint The body of St Maik was biought 
to Venice fiom Alexandiia, in fulfihnent of a tiaditional piophecy, 
in A D 828 On one of the columns m the Piazzetta, biought fiom 
Syiia m 1120 by the doge Domenico Michiel and erected in 1178 by 
the doge Sebastiano Ziani, stands the winged lion of St Maik on the 
othei is the statue of St Theodoie, the oldei pation saint of the city, 
standing on a oiocodile The basilican chuich of St Mark, the 
patnaichal chmch of Venice, was built between 976 and 1071 on the 
site of the older and smaller chuich built to receive the body of the 
saint 

9 her hundred isles] Venice is s^d to bo built upon 117 
islands, formed by the mteisection of 150 canals , but theie is much 
divergence of statement as to the exact numbei 
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10 a sea Cybele] Cybele (not, as Byion calls liei heie, Cybele), 
the ‘mothei of the gods,’ was lepiesentecl with a muial ciown upon 
hei head, typical of hei dominion ovci the cities of the eaith Hence 
she was known as tuuigeia, the towoi-ciowned goddess Euskin, 
speaking of the westwaxd appioach to Venice, acknowledges that 
‘ seen m this diiection, its buildings aie fai loss chaiacteiistic than 
those of the othei gieat towns of Italy , but this mfeiioiity was paitly 
disguised by distance, and nioic than atoned foi by the stiangc using 
of its walls and towens out of the midst, as it seemed, of the deep sea’ 
(Stoncb of Venice, vol ii, ch. i) 8ee also Shelley, Lines wntten among 
the Euganean hilU, 1 94 sqq , and Julian and Maddalo, 11 88 — 92 
‘fiom that funeieal baik 
I leaned, and saw the city, and could maik 
How from then many isles, m evening’s gleam. 

Its temples and its palaces did seem 

Like fabiics of enchantment piled to Heaven ’ 

15 the exhaustless East] Cf Woidswoith, On the Eitinction 
oj the Venetian Repiihlic, 1 1 ‘ Once did She hold the goigeous East 
in fee ’ The powoi of Venice in the Levant icachcd its highest point 
aftei the Latin conquest of Constantinople m 1204 (see note on 1 107 
below) 

19 Tasso’s echoes] Foi Tasso, see note on 1 316 below ‘You 
know that foimeily the gondolieis sung always, and Tasso’s G-iciu- 
salemme was then ballad’ (Byion to Muiiay, 1 July 1817) They 
sang stanzas of the Genisalemme Liheiata antiphonally 

27 The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy] This desciiption 
IS moie appiopiiate to Venice in hei decline— ‘the decayed sea-city, 
where folly had danced Paiisianly of old’ (Meiedith, Beaiichamp^s 
Caieei , ch x) — than in her splendoui Buskin, intent upon the eaily 
gloiy of Venice, says, ‘The Venice of modem fiction and diama is a 
thing of yesteiday, a meie effloiescence of decay, a stage dieam which 
the fiist ray of daylight must dissipate into dust No piisonei, whose 
name is woith lemeinbeiing, oi whose soiiow deseived sympathy, 
Gvei crossed that “Bridge of Sighs,” which is the centie of the 
Byronic ideal of Venice ,^no gieat meichant of Venice ever saw that 
Bialto under which the tiavellei now passes with breathless interest,’ 
etc (Stones of Venice, ut sup ) 
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31 dogeless]' The doge {dux) was the chief magistiate of the 
Venetian lefJubhc The last doge, Ludovico Manin, was deposed 
m 1797 

33 the Eialto] The Ponte di Rialto, ciossmg the Giand Canal, 
and connecting the two piincipal islands on which Venice is built 
Rialto (Rivo Alto) is the name of the chief island, to which the seat 
of government was tiansfeiied in 810 fioin the outlying island of 
Malamocco The piesent budge was designed by Antonio da Ponte, 
and was built 1588-91 

33-4 Shylock and the oor. And Pierre] Shylock and the 
Mooi (Othello) need no explanation Pieiie is one of the nngleadeis 
of the conspuacy in Otway’s Venice Piesetved (1682) The plot is 
cemented by Pieiie and Jalliei in a scene on the Rialto (act ii, sc n) 
Otway’s play was founded upon a conspuacy which took place in 1618 , 
and Byion, although he visited the Rialto ‘foi the sake of Shylock,’ 
declaied ‘I hate things all Jiction, and thcrefoie the Merchant and 
Othello have no gieat associations to me but Piene has’ (letter 
to Muiiay, 2 Apiil 1817) 

37 The beings of the mind] Cf Canto in, st vi Heie, howevei, 
the cieations aie not meiely those of the poet’s own mind, but those 
of otheis, which become his piopeity by association 

47. The feeling dcsciibed in the pievious stanza, aiismg fiom 
hteiaiy pleasuie, is the lefuge of youth fiom Hope, which otheiwise 
would bung too disastious a disillusion, and of old age fiom that 
sensation of the emptiness of life, which is the lesult of disappointed 
hope 

52 our fantastic sky] The canopy of fancy, studded with 
‘stiange constellations’ (1 53), beneath which the poet lives. 

57 but so] I e aie now only di earns 

75 y spirit shall resume it] My spint shall make it hei own 
again Byion’s piophecy came so fai tiue that he died at Missolonghi 
in Gieece , but he was buried at Hucknall Toikaid in Nottmghamshiie, 
the parish chuich of Newstead 

82 the temple] Figuratively used the temple of Fame 

86 Sparta hath many a worthier s^ than he] ‘ The answei 
of the mother of Biasidas, the Lacedaemonian geneial, to the stiangeis 
who praised the memory of hei son ’ (Byron) 
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89 they have tom me, and I bleed] So Srlielley, Ode to the 
Wet,t fVmd, 1 54 ‘I fall npon the thoins ol life’ I Meed’’ 

91 The spouseless Adriatic] Cf Woidswoith, On the I^Jxti7ictton 
oj the Venetian lleimhlie, 11 7, 8 

‘And, when she took unto hei&elf a Mate, 

She must cbpousc the cveilastmg Sea ’ 

The ceiemony of the Hposaluto del Blaie (espousal of the sea), which 
took place annually on Ascension day, commcmoiated the embarkation 
of the doge Pietio Giseolo II m 998, on his way to the conquest of 
Dalmatia The doge on these occasions was rowed out to the Lido, 
wheie the lagoons meet the sea, in the gieat galley called the Bucentaui 
(Bucintoio^ said to be hitnn d^o)o, i e golden galley) heie he was met 
by the cleigy, and, aftei being spiinkled with holy watei, cast a golden 
ling into the sea The lemains of the Bucentaui aie pieseived m the 
Aisenal at Venice 

95 his lion] See note on 1 8 above foi the column m the 
Piazzetta lefoiied to 

97 the proud Place where an Emperor sued] The empeioi 
Piedenck Baibaiossa, ‘the Siiabian’ (1 100), was defeated in 1176 
at Legnano by the Lombaid league, which was protected by pope 
Alexander III A fuithei delcat of his combined fleet of Genoese 
and Pisan vessels by the licet of Venice forced him to seek a re- 
conciliation with the pope, which he had previously refused The 
famous scene, m which the pope is said to have placed his toot upon 
the neck of the kneeling empeioi, took place in 1177 at Venice in the 
vestibule of St Mark’s, where a slab of red marble marks the spot it 
is lepresented in a painting by Pederigo Zuccaro, forming one of a 
senes of twelve illustrating the whole episode, by vaiious painters, in 
the Sala del Maggioi Consiglio (hall of the giand council) m the doge’s 
palace The ‘ proud Place ’ is the Piazza of St Mark, on the west side 
of the church the Piazzetta, where the winged lion stands, runs at 
light angles to this from the south-west angle of St Mark’s 

99 an uneq.uall’d dower] The dower of liberty 

100 the Austrian reigns] The Austrian house of Hapsbuig 
obtained the ciown of th,^ Holy Roman empire durmg the anarchy 
which followed the lum of the house of Suabia In 1797 hei con- 
querors, the Prench republic, by the treaty of Campofoimio, gave 
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Venice ovei to Austna In 1805, ho\\cvei, by the peace of Piessbuig, 
she was I'estoi^d to Fiance, and became, jointly with Milan, the capital 
of Napoleon’s Fianco-Italian kingdom On Napoleon’s fall she again 
became Austiian, and, at the time of Byion’s visit, was joint capital 
of the Lombai do -Venetian vicoioyaity She lemained Austiian 
until 1866, when, m consequence of the defeat of Austiia by Piussia, 
she was ceded to the kingdom of Italy undei the house of Savoy 

106 lauwme] The Geiman foi ‘ avalanche ’ 

107 blind old Dandolo] Enrico Dandolo, doge 1193—1205, is 
said to have been eighty-foui at the time of his election he was 
blind, and theie is an iintiustworthy legend that he had been blinded 
by Older of the empeioi Manuel, while on an embassy to the court of 
Byzantium Envoys sent by the leadeis of the fourth crusade arrived 
m Venice early m 1201, and asked the Venetians to supply them with 
transport and battle-ships Then request was granted, but m 1202 
the crusaders found themselves unable to raise the sum required in 
payment, and undertook to defray it by helping Venice to recover 
Zara in Dalmatia from the king of Hungary, whereupon Dandolo and 
many of the Venetians took the cross Before and during the siege of 
Zara, which was taken m 1203, the crusading host was mvited by 
Alexius, son of the dethroned and blinded emperor of the East, Isaac 
Angelus, to join m recovering Constantinople from his uncle, the 
usui’per Alexius This proposal was distasteful to many of the 
crusaders, as diverting them from then original objects; but it was 
strongly supported by the Venetians, and the bulk of the aimy sailed 
from Corfu, and encamped before Constantinople on Midsummer day 
1203 The city was taken m July, and the chromcler Villehaidoum 
tells how the blind doge stood m armour on the prow of his galley, 
with the standard of St Mark before him, and ‘ ciied to his people to 
put him on land, oi else that he would do justice upon then bodies 
with his hands’ (Sir F Maizials’ translation) His oideis had the 
desiied effect, and twenty-fi\e towers on the wall were taken The 
triumph of the crusaders was short lived, for disputes rose between 
the Greeks and Latins m the city the young Alexius, crowned 
emperor on 1 Aug 1203, was strangled, and an usurper proclaimed. 
A second siege by the French and Venetians ended in the capture and 
sack of Constantinople and the election of Baldwin of Montfeiiat as 

16 
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empeioi The exploits of Dandolo and the Venetians aie the subject 
of a senes of paintings in the Bala del Maggioi Consiglro coihplemen- 
taiy to those mentioned in the note on 1 97 above 

109 his steeds of brass] Foiii hoises of gilded bronze stand 
above the middle aich of the western fatj-ade of St Maik’s Then 
date and workmanship aie uneeitain, but they weie taken by Constan- 
tine fiom one of the tiiumphal aiches m Rome, and set up in the 
hippodiomo at Constantinople They weie brought to Venice as pait 
of the spoil of ByzAntium in 1204 and set up m the Aisenal, from 
which they weie aftciwaids removed to St Maik’s In 1797 they 
were taken to Pans by Bonaparte, and were placed upon the Arc de 
Tiiomphe m the Place du Can ousel, when it was erected to com- 
memorate the victories of 1805 and 1806 After Napoleon’s fall the 
Austrians sent them back to Venice, and they were re-erected in then 
old position at the end of 1815 

111 Dona’s menace] In 1379 the Genoese fleet defeated the 
Venetians m the Adriatic off Pola, and the admiral Pietro Dona with 
his allies besieged and took Chioggia, at the south end of the lagoons 
The doge Andrea Contanni attempted to treat with the victors, but 
Dona answered that they should never have peace with the allied 
Paduans and Genoese ‘till we have ourselves bridled the bronze 
horses which stand in your square of St Mark ’ The Venetians 
rallied and re-took Chioggia, and made peace in 1381 Dona himself 
was killed during the war m 1380 by the discharge of a cannon 

113 thirteen hundred years] Venice was founded in the fifth 
century, traditionally in 421 she lost her freedom in 1797. 

114 like a seaweed] Cf Pope, Essay on Man, ep iv, 1 292 
‘From dirt and seaweed as pioud Venice rose ’ On the west side of 
Venice is ‘the lonely island chuich, fitly named “St Geoige of the 
Seaweed ’ ’ ’ (Euskin) — San Giorgio m Ahga 

115 Better he whelm’d beneath the waves] A similar idea of 
destruction as preferable to the slavery of a free city is nobly, if 
elaborately, expressed by Brownrng m A'/ istophanes^ Apolog%j-^oi Athens 
after the Spartan conquest — 

‘Or sea, 

What if thy watery plural vastitude, 

Rolling unanimous advance, had rushed, 
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Might upon- might, a moment-stood, one staie, 

Sea-fa(^ to city-face, thy glaucous wave 
Glassing that maibled last magnificence, — 

Till fate’s pale ti emulous foam-flowei tipped the giey, 

And when wave bioke and oveiswaimed and, sucked 
To bounds back, multitudmously ceased, 

Let land again bieathe uneonfused with sea, 

Attik6 was, Athenai was not now ’ 

118 a new Tyre] See the desciiption of tfie gloiies of Tyie in 
Ezekiel xxvii 

120 The ‘Planter of the Lion’] The bywoid ‘pantaloon’ foi a 
clown IS deiived fiom Venetian comedy Pantalone is said to be 
connected with the Venetian name Pantaleone, i,vhieh Ryion deii\es 
fiom ‘Pianta-leone,’ le plant-lion Theie is a chinch of San 
Pantaleone in Venice The Lion is, of couise, the standaid of St 
Maik. 

123 Europe’s bulwark] So Woidswoith calls Venice ‘ the safe- 
guaid of the West ’ Hei long wais with the Tuik (the ‘ Ottomite ’ oi 
Ottoman, so called fiom Othman, the foundei of the dynasty of 
Tuikish Sultans) lasted at intervals fiom 1462 to 1718 (see note on 
Canto ii, 1 4) 

124 Troy’s rival, Candia] The island of Candia was acquiied 
by Venice aftei the conquest of Constantinople in 1204 The wai in 
which it was taken from Venice by the Tuik lasted for twenty-four 
yeais (1645-69), and the stubborn resistance of Venice is the chief 
glory of the epoch of her decline Candia is ‘Tioy’s iival’ because 
hei capture took a longei time than that of Tioy by the G-ieeks 

125 Lepanto’s fight] See note on Canto n, 1 356. 

126 ye] Candia and Lepanto 

129. the vast and sumptuous pile] The Palazzo Dueale or 
doges’ palace on the south side of St Mark’s— ‘the pimcipal effort of’ 
Venetian ‘ imagination, employing hei best architects in its masomy, 
and her best pamteis in its decoration, foi a long senes of years’ 
(Ruskm) The greater pait of the existing building was built 1301— 

1423, including the south oi sea-front th^ destruction of the late 
twelfth-century palace on the east side of the Piazzetta was begun m 

1424, and the western part of the palace built m its place Numeious 

lG-2 
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additions weie made in the fifteenth and sixteenth eentuiies, the final 
addition being the budge of Sighs (see note on 1 1 abov®) 

13G. Syracuse] The Sicilian expedition, which ended in the 
defeat of the Athenians at Syiacuse (n c 41B), was the mostdisastious 
blow to the Athenian cmpiie The incident commemoiated in this 
stanza is told by Plutaich m his life of Nicias Some of the Athenian 
piisoneis ‘weie saved also foi Euiipides’ sake Foi the Sicilians like 
the veises of this poet better, than they did m} othei Giecians’ veises 
of the middest of dieeee And theiefore it is lepoited, that diveis 
escaping tins bondage, and returning again to Athens, went veiy 
lovingly to salute Euiipides, and to thank him foi theil lives and 
told him how they weie deliveicd fiom slaveiy, only by teaching them 
those veises which they lemembeied of his woiks’ (Noith’s Plutaich) 
This passage of Plutaich, with the stoiy of the ship which, escaping 
fiom piiates, was admitted to a Sicilian haiboui because the ciew 
kne\v some of Euripides’ veises, was used by Bi owning as the fiame- 
woik of his Balav^tio)i\ Adventiue, 

148 Thy love of Tasso] See note on 1 19 above 
151 Albion] Of Byion’s comments m the dedicatoiy lettei of 
this canto upon ‘the betiayal of Genoa, of Italy, of Fiance, and of 
the woild’ by Castleieagh and his colleagues at the congiess of 
Vienna 

158 Otway] Byion already has lefeired to Otway and Shake- 
speaie, 11 33-4 above Radclifie is Ann Eadchffe, authoiess of The 
Mijbteiies of Udolpho (1794) and The Italian {11^1)^ lomances which 
had a consideiable vogue in then day Scott said that ‘ the Utopian 
scenes and manners of Mis Radchffe’s Novels captivated the imagina- 
tion moie than the most laboured desciiptions oi the greatest historical 
accuracy’ (Lockhart, Lije of Scotty eh Ixxxiii) Miss Austen gently 
iidiculed The MyUeiies of Udolpho and its class of fiction in North- 
anger Abhey. Of Schiller’s Aimeman or Ghost Seer Byron said that 
it was ‘ a novel which took a gieat hold of me when a boy. I never 
walked down St Mark’s by moonlight without thinking about it’ 
(lettei to Muiiay, 2 Apiil 1817) 

172 tannen] Plurgjjl of the German fir -tree 

189 temper it] I.e temper our clay 

204 It may be a sound] Of. the similar thought m Browning, 
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Bishop Blougmm’s Apology^ of the powei of slight associations to 
distmb a fanefed sccuiity 

‘Just when we aie safest, theie’s a sunset-touch, 

A fancy from a flowei-hell, some one’s death, 

A choius-endmg fiom Euiipides, — 

And that’s enough foi fifty hopes and feais 
As old and new at once as natuie’s self, 

To lap and knock and entei m oui soul,’ etc 
207 the electric cham] The chain of memory 
238 blue Friuli’s ountains] I e the blue mountains of Fnuli 
—an example of the figuie of speech called liypallage oi transference 
of epithet Fiiuh is the mountainous distiict north of Yenice, 
beyond which use the Alps dividing Italy from the Austrian Tyrol. 
The view described is that from the villa of La Mira on the Brenta, a 
few miles west of Venice, which was Byron’s head-quarters during 
the summer and autumn of 1817 He gives the date of this view as 
18 Aug 1817 

240 one vast Ins] The rainbow hues of the sunset 
242 meek Dian’s crest] The crescent moon 
247 the far Rhsetian hill] The Rhsetian alps are the mountains 
of south-west Switzerland (canton Griisons), the high snows might 
possibly be seen in the far western distance behmd the intervening 
alps of Bergamo. 

250 Brenta] The Brenta uses in the Dolomite alps, and enters 
the Adriatic south of the Venetian lagoons and close to the mouth of 
the Adige a canal connects it directly with Venice 

262, Arqua] Aiqua del Monte, on the Euganean hills, about 14 
miles south of Padua, was the scene of the last yeais and death of 
the great poet Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) His villa and tomb are 
described at length m John Chetwode Eustace’s Classical Toui 
through Italy ^ ch iv ‘His body lies interred m the ehmehyaid of 
the village, in a large stone sarcophagus raised on four low pillars, 
and surmounted with a bust,’ which the classical Mr Eustace, 
indulgmg ‘the caprice of the moment,’ crowned with a branch of 
laurel 

269 the tree] The lauiel Of Laura herself little is kn^owii 
Gibbon {Decline and Fall, ch Ixx) called Petrarch’s love ‘a meta- 
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ph}&ical passion foi a nymph so shadowy that hen existence has been 
questioned ’ , and the histoiy of the sonnet-foim m poetry is in favoui 
of the theoiy that the passion was, if not aitificial, at least ideal 
Tiadition identifies hci with Lame de Noves (1307-48), wife of 
Hiif^aics do Sade of Avignon, wheic Petiaich fust saw liei in chuieh 
m 1327 

286 now in vain display’d] I c the man who has ‘felt moi 
tahty’ no longci feels tlic attiaction of the busy cities m the distant 
view, but IS content^o spend his letncment sitting in the sun, whose 
lays make sufhcient holiday foi him. 

293. Idlesse] Idleness, as m canto ii, 1 883 Byion’s use of 
such aichaisms in €htlde Ilaxdd, aftci the fust canto, is laie. 

307 Ferrara] Byron’s first visit to Feiiaia took place m Apiil 
1817, on his way to Rome, and its outcome was the poem called The 
Lament oj Ta,si>o Pmisina, founded upon an incident in the Feiiai 
esc histoiy of the fifteenth centuiy, was wuitten in 1816, befoie 
Byion’s depaituic from England The ‘long and spacious sheets, 
silent, solitciiy, and giass-giown ’ aie noticed by lady Moigan in her 
supeificial but entei taming Italy (1821) The chief feature of the 
town IS the huge quadiangulai Gastello, the moated foitiess of the 
dukes, with high toweis at its angles 

311 Este] The house of Este, which lose to fame m the 
eleventh centuiy as a feudatory of the empiie in noith Italy, acquired 
the loidship of Feiraia, Modena and Reggio Boiso, maiquis of Este, 
became duke of Modena m 1452 and of Fenaia m 1470 The duchy 
was held as a fief fiom the papacy, and after the death of Alfonso II 
in 1597 without ofispimg, it was seized by pope Clement VIII and 
le-umted to the states of the Chuich The youngei line of Este 
continued to rule m Modena until the deposition of Eicole III by the 
French m 1797 it gave a queen to England m the person of James 
II’s second wife, Maiy Beatiice At the time of Byion’s visit, 
Ferraia was occupied by an Austiian gaiiison 

314-5 those who wore The wreath] I e the poets who succeeded 
to Dante’s position as piemiei poet of Italy Lodovico Aiiosto was in the 
service of the caidinal Ippohto d’Este, biothei of Alfonso I of Feiiaia, 
fiom^lSOS to 1517, and from 1518 to 1534 served Alfonso, living at 
Feiiara from 1526 to his death in 1534. Tasso (see below) and 
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Giovanni Battista. Guaiim (1537 — 1612), authoi of II Pastor Fido, 
wei6 m*the s«ivice of Alfonso II, the giandson of Alfonso I, Guaiini 
came to Feiiaia in 1567, two years aftei Tasso, and succeeded him as 
court poet, but his caieci, though less tiagic than that of Tasso, was 
injured by his incompatibility with the life of the couit 

316 Tasso] Byion takes the tiaditional view of the careei of 
Torquato Tasso, born at Sorrento in 1544, died at the convent of 
Sant’ Onofiio neai Rome in 1595. In 1565 he enteied the household 
of Ludovico d’ Estc, cardinal archbishop of Feliara, and biother of 
the duke, and m 1572 he enteied the duke’s seiwice as court poet. 
His restlessness, wounded vanity and quarrels at court made his life 
unhappy he twice left Ferrara and twice returned, and m March 
1579 was imprisoned, after rashly expostulating with the duke on his 
cold treatment, in the hospital of Santa Anna, a mad-house, where 
he remained till 1586 He then left Ferrara and wandered from city 
to city of Italy m disappointment and in a morbid condition of mind 
which, if not madness, was akin to it. The story of his afection for 
one or both of Alfonso’s sisters, Lucrezia, duchess of Uibino, and 
Leonora, may have some foundation of truth, but its influence on his 
fortunes has been magnified It is probable that Alfonso acted with 
some forbearance towards a poet of great genius, whose personal 
character was irritable and untrustworthy. Tasso’s masterpiece, the 
Geiusalemme Liheiata, was completed m 1574. 

317 his cell] Byron’s name is still shewn among the autographs 
on the walls of the cell m which Tasso was confined 

325 thine] Byion turns to address Alfonso. The superlative 
praise of Tasso and the invective to which Alfonso is treated m these 
stanzas find a close parallel m more modem verse, in Swinburne’s 
glorification of Victor Hugo and other poets at the expense of all who 
held less liberal opinions 

339 the Cruscan quire] The Accademia della Crusca, the most 
famous and permanent of the academies which were founded in Italy 
during the later period of the revival of learning, was founded m 
Florence m 1572, with the object of preserwmg the purity of the 
Italian language In 1585 two of its meiibeis, Leonaidi Sahiati and 
Bastiano de’ Rossi, published a mmute and pedantic criticism of the 
Gei usalemme Lihet ata 
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340. Boileau] Nicolas Boileau-Despreaux (16S2— 1711), the poet 
who did much to fix the type of the heroic couplet in Frtince. In his 
ninth satire 1. 176, he sneers at the fools of quality who prefer 
‘le clinquant du Tasse a tout Tor de Virgile’ — i.e. the pinchbeck 
of Tasso to all VergiPs gold. This provokes Byron’s taunt at the 
couplet of Boileau in 11. 342-3. ‘ Boileau again spoke disparagingly 
of the theme and hero of the Oenisalemmc Lihemta in U Art Poetique, 
III, 11. 209-16, and attributed its success to its lighter and more 
secular side. 

349. And not] I.e. how long shall the tide of generations roll 
on, and the whole combined throng of countless generations fail to 
produce a mind like thine? To modem taste, which recognises the 
pre-eminence of Dante over all Italian poets, this praise of Tasso is 
exaggerated, as well as the estimate of Ariosto (1. 356) as ‘not unequal 
to the Florentine.’ The importance of Tasso in European literature 
may, however, be forgotten at the present day: Milton, for example, 
owes more to him than he does to Dante, and the machinery and 
portraiture of Paradise Lost were directly influehced by the study 
of Tasso. 

354. The Bards of Hell and Chivalry] Dante and Ariosto. In 
modem times, again, the mystical side of Dante’s poetry, in the 
Purgatorio and Paradiso^ has won more recognition than the realism 
of the Inferno, Isolated episodes of the Inferno^ however, such as 
those of, Francesca da Rimini and Ugolino, still remain with the 
general reader the most famous passages of the Divina Coirmedia. 

357, The southern Scott] This famous comparison of Scott 
with Ariosto belongs to that dangerous class of comparisons which 
reach absurdity in the epitaph of the native of Salisbury who died 
in Venice: 

‘Bom in the English Venice, thou didst die, 

Dear friend, in the Italian Salisbury.’ 

Byron and Murray were both doubtful about it. Byron defends it 
in a letter to Murray of 17 Sept. 1817: ‘ Surely their themes, chivalry, 
war, and love, were as like as can be; and as to the compliment, 
if you knew what the Italians think of Ariosto, you would not hesitate 
about that. But as to their “measures,” you forget that Ariosto’s is 
an octave stanza, and Scott’s anything but a stanza.... I do not call 
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him the ‘‘ fi'coic/i’*’ Aiiosto, which would be fwvtncial eulogy, 
but the Aiussto of the Noith,^'* meaning of all countites that aie not 
the South ’ 

360 ladye-love and war] See the opening lines of the Orlando 
Ftu tobo 

‘Le donne, i eavaliei, I’aime, gli amoii, 

Le cortesie, I’audaci imprese lo canto ’ 

1 e ‘Ladies; knights, aims, loves, couitesy, bold enterpiises I smg ’ 

361 The lightning] Hobhouse notes that, befoie Aiiosto’s 
lemams and tomb weie lemoved fiom the chuich of San Benedetto 
to the hbiary of Ferraia, the bust above the tomb was stiuck by 
lightning, and a ciown of non lauiels which it woie was destioyed 

368 the lightning s ctifies] This is the idea perpetuated 
by Pope, Essay on Mari, ep nr, 1 68, ‘favour’d man by touch of 
lightning slam ’ The idea that persons stiuck by lightning wcie 
specially favouied by heaven appears to have no warrant in the 
antiquity to which Pope appealed 

370 Italia' oh Italia’] This and the next stanza aie a free 
translation of the famous sonnet by Vincenzo Filicaja (1642 — 1707) 
‘Italia, Italia, o tu, che feo la soite 
Dono mfelice di bellezza,’ etc 

The sonnet, translated into literal prose, runs ‘Italy, Italy, oh thou, 
to whom fortune made a hapless gift of beauty, whereby thou hast 
a mournful dower of endless woes, which thou beaiest written by 
deep soiiow upon thy forehead, ah’ would that thou weit less 
lovely, or at least more powerful, so that he might terrify thee 
something more or love thee somethmg less, who seems to melt 
befoie the rays of thy lovelmess, and yet challenges thee to death — 
then wouldest thou not see torrents of armed men descending down 
from the Alps, nor flocks of Frenchmen dimlong the blood-tmged 
water of the Po, noi wouldest thou see thyself, gut with a sword not 
thine own, fighting with the arm of stranger nations, evei to be a 
slave, whether conquering or conquered ’ 

388 Wandering in youth] Byron recalls his journeys in Greece 
m 1809-11 The passage lefeiied to is the letter of Seiwius Sulpicius, 
written to Cicero, to condole with him on the death of his daughter, 
and lemmd him of the smallness of human loss in compaiison with 
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the ruin of the greatest powers on earth. ‘ In my return from Asia, 
as I was sailing from Aegina towards Megara, on my riglft was Pimeus, 
on my left Corinth — towns which at one time were most flourishing, 
hut now lie prostrate and in ruins before our eyes. I for my part 
began thus to reason with myself : what ! are we little folk angry, if 
one of us dies or is slain, whose life ought to be shorter, seeing that 
the corpses of so many towns lie prone in one place?’ The passage 
is quoted with an admirably humorous effect in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy^ where Mr* Shandy, consoling himself for his son’s death 
by reading the passage aloud, mystifies his brother Toby, ignorant of 
the real author, by the references to foreign parts, and provokes Toby’s 
genuine alarm for his sanity. 

410. Of then destruction] I.e. of the destruction which Sulpicius 
saw. 

411. Rome] For a brief period, during the Napoleonic empire, 
Rome had recovered something of her old prestige. She had been 
decreed the second city of the empire in 1810, and the title of king 
of Rome had been given to Napoleon’s heir ; while the emperor had 
assumed the old right of the emperors of the West to be crowned 
in St Peter’s. 

417. Mother of Arts] The phrase applied by Milton {Paradise 
Begaincd, iv, 240-1), to 

‘Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence.’ 

420. the keys of heaven] The keys figuratively given by our 
Lord to St Peter, and transmitted by him, according to the doctrine 
of the Roman church, to his successors in the bishopric of Rome. 

421. her parricide] See note on Canto m, 1. 1028, and cf. the 
words of Filicaja translated in the note on 1. 370 above. The nations 
which owed most to Italy made her their battle-field, draining her of 
her life, while, they absorbed her intellectual and artistic treasures. 
This theme has been enlarged upon by Vernon Lee in the opening 
chapter of her book of essays upon the Renaissance, Ewpliorion, 

423. Roll the harharian tide] To the Italian, as to the Athenian, 
uncultured foreign nations were barbarians. The last chapter of 
Machiavelli’s famous treatise, II Principe, is an exhortation to the 
armed deliverer of the -house of Medici, whom he hoped to raise by 
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pieoepts drawn from contemporary practice, to free Italy from the 
baibaiiahs Nor can I express with what love he would be received 
in all those provinces which have suffered from these foreign deluges, 
with what thirst of revenge, with what determined loyalty, with what 
devotion, with what tears What gates would be closed against him*? 
what people would refuse him obedience’ what envy would stand 
against him’ what Italian would deny him service’ This dominion 
of the barbarian stinks in every nostril Let youi lUustiious house 
then undeitake this entei’piise with that couiago and with that hope 
wherewith righteous exploits aie undertaken, m order that beneath 
its banner this our fatherland may be ennobled by it, and under its 
auspices that saying of Petrarch may be fulfilled “Virtue shall take 
up arms against Madness, and short shall be the fight, for in Italian 
hearts their olden worth is not yet dead ” ’ 

424 Arno] Florence, the Athens (see quotation m note on 
1 417 above) of Etiuiia, the modern Tuscany, is on the iivei Arno 
The course of the Arno, the ‘little rivei which uses m Falteiona,’ is 
described by Dante in a famous passage (Fmgato)io, Canto xiv) 

429 her redundant horn] The cornucopia or horn of plenty was 
one of the horns of the goat Amalthea which suckled Zeus, and was 
endowed by him with the property of becoming fuU at the wish of the 
possessor 

431 Luxury of Commerce horn] From 1282, when the piiois of 
the aits— wardens of the great commercial guilds of the city— were 
invested with the supreme magistracy of Florence, the city was 
controlled by its merchants The Medici, who established then 
supremacy m 1434, were themselves merchants 

432. huned Learning] Florence was the chief centre of the 
revival of learning m the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
Two of the most illustrious natnes of Tuscany, Petraich and Boccac- 
cio, weie the chief promoters of the reviving interest m Latin and 
Greek literatuie respectively, and, at a later date, when Rome shaied 
the pie-emmence of Florence m scholarship, the court of the Medici 
was a favourite haunt of scholars 

433 the Goddess loves in stone] !yhe Medici Venus m the 
Tribuna of the XJffizi gallery. This small statue, under five feet high, 
which IS the woik of an unknown Roman imitatoi of Gieek sculptuie, 
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WAS found at the villa of Hadiian neai Tivoli m tlic^sixteenth century, 
and was added to the Mcdici collection in 1680 A flfoiged Gieek 
inbciiption beneath it attiibutcb it to Clcomenes, an Athenian sculptor, 
son of Apollodoiub Byion, who spent only a day at Florence on his 
way to Horne, wrote to Muiiay (26 Ap 1817) , ‘the Venus is more for 
adnijiation than lo\e ’ Thomson [Lihotij, part iv, 175-84) describes 
the statue with enthusiasm 

‘The gazer grows enamoured, and the stone, 

As if (fuilting in its conquest, smiles.’ 

Even in Byron’s day, howc\ci, taste was changing, and criticism was 
already beginning to depreciate the somewhat ctfemmate perfection 
of the figure 

411 the innate flash] The spark of life which the sculptor’s 
genius could infuse into the marble, making it a living object of 
adoration 

4i8. The paltry jargon] Byron’s contempt for the art-critic is 
expressed in st liii below He confessed that lie had not much 
feeling for painting and sculpture, ‘those two most artificial of the 
aits’ painting was to him ‘of all the arts the most artificial and 
unnatural, and that by which the nonsense of mankind is most 
imposed upon ’ The Ulhzi and Pitti collections, howevei, contained 
‘sculpture and painting, winch for the first time at all gave me an 
idea of what people mean by then cant ’ (letters to Murray, 14 and 
26 April 1817) 

450 the Dardan Shepherd’s prize] Pans awarded the golden 
apple, the prize of beauty, to the goddess Aphrodite, whose attributes 
were transferred by the Romans to Venus 

452 Anchises] The father of Aeneas by Aphrodite 

454 Lord of War] Ares (Mars) The phrase is used by Gray, 
Ptogiess of Poesy 

‘On Thiacia’s hills the Lord of War 
Has curb’d the fury of his car, 

And dropp’d hrs thirsty lance at thy command ’ 

470 his ape]* The ait-ciitie 

478 Santa Croce] T!J)te church of the Eraneiscans or grey fnais 
in Florence, begun by Arnolfo di Cambio m 1294, and containing 
a remarkable collection of monuments to the men of genius of modern 
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Italy Michelangelo Buonaiioti (1474—1564), Vittoiio Aifieu (see 
note on*‘ Mi j^aie,’ p 235 above), and the statesman, poet and political 
philosophei, Niccold Maehiavelli (1469 — 1527), arebmied in the south 
aisle Michelangelo’s tomb, the woik of seveial aitists, was elected 
in 1570; Alheii’s is the woik of Canova, Machiavelli’s, by Innocenzo 
Spmazzi, was elected in 1787 On the noith side of the flooi of the 
nave is the lecnmbent ejffigy, by Oiulio Foggini, of the astionomei 
Galileo Galilei (1564 — 1642) 

485 with his woes] The levolutionaiy v^ws of Galileo upon 
the solar system exposed him to peisecution. Milton, Aieopagitica, 
lecords how m Italy he ‘ found and visited the famous Galileo, giown 
old, a piisonei to the inquisition, foi thinking in astionomy otheiwise 
than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought ’ 

495 Canova] See the piaise given to Canova in the dedicatory 
letter of the canto, and note on p 235 above 

496 the all Etruscan three] Dante Ahghieii, bom m Florence 
1265, died at Ra-venna in 1821 the mausoleum above his tomb, 
adjoining the church of San Francesco at Ravenna, -was erected in 1482 
Fiancesco Petiaica, born of Florentine parentage at Arezzo in 1304, 
died at Aiqufi del Monte in 1874 (see note on 1 262 above) Giovanni 
Boccaccio, son of a Florentine merchant, was born in Pans in 1313 . 
he died at Ceitaldo, between Florence and Siena, in 1375, and was 
buried in the church of SS Michele and Giacomo. His tomb was 
desecrated m 1788 (see 11 519-20 below), and the remains of his 
monument, erected in 1503, are preserved m his house A monument 
to Dante was erected m Santa Croce in 1829 

498 The Bard of Prose] Boccaccio, author of the Decameione, 
a series of a hundred tales or novelle divided into ten days, which are 
supposed to be spent at a villa by a company of Florentine ladies and 
gentlemen, driven from Florence by the great pestilence popularly 
known as the Black Death. 

506. Like Scipio] Publius Comehus Scipio Afiicanus, the con- 
queror of Hannibal at Zama in b.c 202, was accused of bribery in 
185 B c , and, aftei settmg his accusers at defiance and enlisting 
popular sympathy, retired to his estate g^t Liter num on the bay of 
Naples, where he died, desiring to be buried there and not in his 
ungiatefiil country. Dante was similarly the vietmr of political 
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laction 111 Floience, and died at the couit of the feudal loid of 
Ravenna, fai fiom his natue city 

510 the crown] Petiaich leceived the lauiel eiown of poetiy 
on the Roman Capitol tioin the scnatoi Oiso of Anguillaia, 8 Apiil 
1341 — a ceicinony symbolical ot the levival of the ancient gloiy of 
Romo in tlie hopes and imagination of classical scholais His sonnets 
and odes wcio chiolly wiitien at Avignon and Vaucluse, dming his 
sojouin at the xiaiml couit, then lemoved to Piench soil. 

514 his parenf earth] Boccaccio is said tiaditionally to have 
been bom at Ccitaldo See, howevei, note on 1 496 above 

517 the Tuscan’s siren tongue] Boccaccio was the father of 
modem Italian piose The woik, howevei, of foiming the language 
belongs moie tiuly to Dante, who e\iiiessed the theology of the 
middle ages m a tongue which until his time had found no fixed 
liteiaiy foim 

520. the hysena bigot] The bigot is likened to the hysena, which 
devouis the bodies of the dead The deseciation of Boccaccio’s tomb 
was due to the licentiousness and paganism of the Decavier one, which 
weie iGsented by the leligious feeling of the luiing poweis of Italy m 
the latei eighteenth centuiy 

525 Caesar’s pageant] The allusion is diawn, not, as the woids 
imply, fiom a timmph of the conqueioi of Philippi, but fiom Tacitus’ 
account {xLmials iii, 76) of the funeial of Juma, half-sistei of Maicus 
Biutus and wife of Gams Cassius, who died m a n. 22, duimg the 
leign of Tibeims In spite of her marked omission of the emperor 
from hei will, she was gianted a splendid funeial The busts of 
members of twenty distmguished families were earned to do her 
honour in her funeial procession , ‘but Cassius and Biutus were 
the most lemaikable foi that very reason, that then likenesses did 
not appear ’ 

526 Rome’s best Son] ‘This was the noblest Roman of them 
all’ (Shakespeare, Julius Gcesai, v, v, 68). 

528. Fortress of falling empire] In 404, after the first invasion 
of Italy by Alaiie, the emperor Honoiius fixed his residence at 
Ravenna, which was protected from attack by its marshy surround- 
ings After the empire of the West had fallen, Ravenna became the 
favouute capital of the Ostiogothic king Theodoiic. It was taken by 
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Belisaims m 539, .and, aftei the settlement of Italy by Naises, was 
ma3.e thb captal of a vice-ioyalty oi exaichate of the eastern empiie 
The exaichate was giadnally leduced m extent by the baibaiian 
conquests, until about 752 Bavemia was finally taken by the 
Lombaids 

529 Arqua] See note on 1 262 above 

532 What IS her pyramid] ‘ I also went to the Medici chapel — 
fine frippery in gieat slabs of various expensive stones, to commemoiate 
fifty lotten and forgotten carcasses It is unfinished, and will remain 
so’ (Byion to Muiiay, 26 Ap 1817) This is the octagonal domed 
Cappella dei Pimcipi, attached to the church of San Loienzo, and 
constructed m 1604 as a mausoleum for the Medicean giand-dukes 
Byion either did not visit or was not impressed by Michelangelo’s 
saciisty, the Sagiestia Nuova of the same chuich, which contains the 
famous tombs of Loienzo, duke of Uibmo, and Griuliano, duke of 
Nemours, the masterpieces of Michelangelo 

542 Arno’s dome] Byron again refers to the Ufilzi and Pitti 
galleries He enumerates to Murray a few of the sculptures and 
paintings which struck him most there But he turns with relief 
to those scenes of nature with which he can identify himself most 
easily 

548 it yields] I e my spirit yields Pictures and sculpture 
are objects of admiration with which the spirit cannot be thoroughly 
at one On the other hand, alone with nature, as Byron says in 
Canto III, 11 680-1 

‘I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that aiound me ’ 

551 Thras ene’s lake] The final e of ‘Thiasimene’ ought 
not, strictly speaking, to be sounded the ancient name of the Lago 
Tiasimeno was Tiasimenus Byron travelled to Borne by way of 
Foligno, where he was on 26 Ap 1817 his road led him through 
Arezzo, Cortona and Perugia, and between these two last places he 
passed along the northern shore of Tiasimeno In b c 217 Hannibal 
and his Carthaginians suiTOunded the consul Flaminius, who was 
pursumg them, in the plain between the^ hills and the lake The 
Komans suffered a disastrous defeat, leaving the consul and 15,000 
men dead on the field those who cut then way through the Caitha- 
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gmians suiienrleied next day An eaithquake is sq^id to have occuiied 
duimg tlie battle, winch was felt by neithei anny in tljie heat of" the 
fight (see the following stanza, and the magnificent image suggested 
by the legend in st. taiv) 

557 torrents] One of these is known as the Sangumetto, fiom 
the blood which discoloured it on the day of battle See 11 580-5 
586 Clitummis] The Clituinniis (Clitunno) is a tiibutaiy of 
the Tibei, which joins it a few miles south of Perugia Its valley 
is followed on the way fiom Foligno to Spoleto, which passes near 
its souiee in the limestone rock at Le Vene, between Tievi and Spoleto. 
Byron describes the scene near Le Yene, commemorated by Pliny in 
his epistles (viii, 8) ‘ Almost close to the post-house,’ writes Eustace, 

‘ on the northern side, rises on a steep bank an ancient temple, and a 
little to the south of it, from various narrow vents or veini, [Le Yene], 
gushes out a most plentiful stream of clear limpid water, forming one 
of the sources of the Clitumnus ’ Plmy describes how ‘a hill of 
moderate height rises, thickly clothed with a grove of aged cypresses 
beneath this is the mouth of the spring, which forces its way out 
through several vents of unequal size, and makes m its escape a pool, 
the broad bosom of which exjrands clear and glassy, so that you can 
count small coins, if you throw them m, and the glistening pebbles ’ 
The ‘ancient and hallowed temple’ mentioned by Plmy is probably 
not the one described by Byron (1 595), which appears to be a later 
erection on its site 

590 the milk-white steer] The white oxen of the vale of 
Clitumnus were used to draw the cars in Eoman triumphs. Yeigil 
(Geoigic ii, 146-8) commemorates the white herds of Clitumnus, 
which ‘often laved in thy sacred stream, have drawn the triumphs of 
Borne to the temples of the gods’, while Propertius {Elegies ii, 17) 
speaks of the place ‘where Clitumnus shades his streams with his 
beauteous grove, and his wave washes the snowy oxen ’ Macaulay 
remembered the Latin poets and Byron in Horatius, st vi 
‘Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear,’ 

and in st vii 

‘Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ’ 
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604 ^ tlie Genius of the place] The ancient temple was dedicated 
to the rivei-g^od Clitumnus ‘Theie,’ says Pliny, ‘stands Clitumnns 
himself gilt about and adorned with the piaetexta His oracles 
declare the piesence and also the^ prophetic powei of his divinity.’ 

613 The roar of waters] Beyond Spoleto the load climbs 
Monte Sonima and descends to Teim, the ancient Inteiamna, in 
the valley of the Nera, eighteen miles fiom Spoleto The falls of 
Term, foimed by the Velino close to its junction with the Neia, aie 
foul to five miles south-east of Teini, and aie Imown as the Cascata 
delle Maimoie (i e the inaible cascade) ‘At a little distance beyond 
the cascade use two hills of a fine swelling foim, covered with gioves 
of ilex The Vehiio passes near one of these hills, and suddenly 
tumbling over a iidge of broken lock, rushes headlong down in one 
vast sheet, and in three streamlets The piecipice is of brown lock, 
its sides aie smooth and naked , it forms a semicircle, ciowned with 
wood on the light, and on the left it uses steep, and feathered wuth 
evergreens On the one side it ascends in broken iidges, and on the 
other sinks gradually away, and subsides in a narrow valley, through 
which the Nai [i e the Nera] glides gently along till its junction with 
the Yelino, after which it rolls along the dell in boisterous agitation’ 
(Eustace) The height of the whole fall is over 600 feet 

617 The hell of waters] Byion notes that ‘Addison thought 
the descent alluded to by the gulf in which Alecto plunged into the 
infernal regions ’ See Veigil, Aen vii, 563-71 

620 Phlegethon] One of the six fabled iiveis of hell 
Phlegethon = boiling 

642 An Jns] The rainbow which is often seen in the sun over 
the lower part of a waterfall— not merely Alpine waterfalls, as Byion 
explains m his note to Manped, act n, sc ii 

‘It IS not noon— the sunbow’s lays still aich 
The toirent wnth the many hues of heaven,’ 
but in falls of less volume The nis may be seen to peifeetion, e g , 
at Hardiaw force in Yoiksbiie, oi at the lovely fall of Ysgwd-yi-Eiia 
in the vale of Neath 

649 the woody Apennine] The load :^iom Teim descends the 
valley of the Neia, thiough ‘the Apennme, m its mildest foim’ 
(Eustace), clothed with woods of ilex Beyond Naim the valley 
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widens out till the lunction ot the Neia with the Tiber ^ear 
Otiicoh 

653 lauwine] See note on I 106 above 

654 the soaring Jungfrau] Foi Byion’s Alpine toui in Switzei- 
land see note on John Cam Hobhoiise, p 234 above 

657 Chimari] See note on C<into ii, 1 453 

659 Parnassus] Foi Byion’s visit to Painassiis see Canto i, 
stt LX — LXiv The Ihght ot twelve eagles which he saw on that 
occasion was legaided by him as a happy omen fiom Apollo, the god 
of poetiy The othei mountains mentioned heie weie visited oi seen 
horn a distance by him on his louineys of 1809-11 Foi Athos see 
note on Canto ii, 1 236 

665 Soracte] The peak of mount Soiacte, 2267 feet above the 
sea, is an outlying summit of the Apennines and a conspicuous featuie 
from the Campagna noith of Rome The allusion to ‘ the lyiic Roman ’ 
(1 666) IS to Hoiace, Ga) m i, 9 

‘Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soiacte ’ 

1 e ‘ Thou sees! how Soiacte stands white with his eiown of snow ’ 

672 Latian echoes] Echoes of the poets of Latium 

674 The drill’d dull lesson] Byi on explains at length in a note 
his distaste, heie so violently expiessed, toi his classical leading at 
Haiiow, undci taken as a task befoie he was old enough to entei into the 
liteiaiy beauty of his authois He appieciated Hoiace well enough to 
imitate the epistle De Aita Poetica in Hints pom Hoiace, wiitten at 
Athens m 1811, but it is not the most inspncd of his eailiei pi educ- 
tions, and these stanzas may be taken as a fan lecoid of his feelings 

689 no deeper oralist] The philosophy of the Odes is lefeiied 
to In 1 690 the De Aite Poetica and m 1 691 the Satiies are the 
objects of allusion 

694 Rome] Byion ariived m Rome at the end of Apiil, and 
stayed theie till 20 May 

703 Niohe] Niobe, the wife of Amphion, king of Thebes, boasted 
that hei children were moie beautiful than those of Leto Apollo and 
Aitemis destroyed the cVildren with then arrows, and Niobe herself 
was turned into stone, without losing the power of feeling her grief 

707 The Scipios’ tomh] The family tomb of the Scipios is close 
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to the Via di Poita San Sebastiano — the beginning of the Appianway 
It was loun(J m 1780 the saicophagus of Lucius Cornelius Scipio 
Baibatus, consul b c 298, and the msciiptions to othei members of the 
family, are in the Museo Pio-Clementino in the Vatican, to which they 
weie removed by Pius VII shoitly befoie Byion’s visit The actual 
remains of Lucius weie removed and buiied at Padua by a Venetian 
named Quiiini 

712 The Goth, the Christian] The Visigoths undei Alane be- 
sieged Borne three times, and sacked it in 410 ^ Attila spaied Piome 
in 452, but in 455 it was sacked by Genseiic and his Vandals The 
thud sack of Rome took place in 472 undei the Gothic patiician 
Ricimer In 537 Belisaiius successfully defended Rome against the 
Gothic king Witigis In 546 it was sacked by Totila and in 547 was 
lecoveied by Belisaiius, but m 549 it was again taken, but not pillaged, 
by Totila Naises lecovered it foi the empiie m 552, and, aftei the 
lemoval of the impeiial authority fiom the city, its independence was 
maintained by the popes It was sa\ed fiom the Lombaids by Pepin 
and his son Chailemagne, but Chailemagne’s successois m the 
empiie of the West weie haidly less dangeious to the city than the 
Goths and Vandals The visit of Lewis II in 864 was attended by 
tumult the empeioi Ainulf besieged his inal Lainbeit m Rome, and 
took it by stoim in 896 Otho the Gieat sacked the city and estab- 
lished the impeiial authoiity in it in 966 his giandson, Otho III, 
besieged the senatoi Ciescentius m the castle of St Angelo m 998 
Henry IV, duimg his struggle with pope Giegoiy VII, besieged Rome 
foul times, and m 1083 and 1084 enteied the city and beset the pope 
in St Angelo Gregoiy was deliveied bv the Norman Robeit Guiscaid, 
but at the expense of the sack of the city The constant quaiiels 
between the pope, the empeior and the citizens led to nunieious 
levolts m the city, and the Fianconian and Suabian empeiois, who 
came to receive their crown m Rome, usually visited it as besiegeis oi 
conqueiois The siege by Fredeiick Baibaiossa in 1167, and the 
events of the fomteenth century, during the absence of the popes at 
Avignon, including the le^ival of the lepubhe undei Rienzi in 1347, 
added to the damage which the city had ,iheady leceived, and the 
culminating work of desti notion was the sack of Borne by Chailes 
V’s imperialist aimy in 1527 — an event which put an end to 
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medieval Rome and forms an important line of division in its 
history. 

716. Where the car climb’d] I.e. where the triumphal car had 
been wont to climb. The Capitoline hill, above the forum, was the 
most sacred spot in ancient Rome. On one of its peaks stood the Arx 
or citadel; on the other the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

719. a lunar light] A dim light, like that of the moon. 

728. Eureka] The Greek eUpyjKa, i.e. I have found. 

731. the day] 15 March, b.c. 44, when Julius Caesar was 
murdered in the Capitol. 

736. Her resurrection] Cf. what Byron says of the permanence 
of literary associations, stt. iv — vi above. 

740. Triumphant Sylla] Lucius Sulla (b.c. 138—78), the rival 
of Marius. In b.c. 84, while his enemies had gained the upper hand 
at Rome, he brought the war against Mithridates to a successful 
conclusion, and then tuiiied against Rome. In 82 he secured the 
dictatorship by the victory of the Colline gate, and revenged himself 
upon his enemies by wholesale proscription, but resigned his 
oliice voluntarily in 79 and retired to Puteoli.* He received the 
surname of Felix: hence the phrase in 1. 739: the wheels of 
his chariot were always uppermost on the legendary wheel of 
Fortune. 

755. the o’er-canopied horizon] Rome conquered the known 
world, which was thus overshadowed by the wings of her eagles, until 
there was no horizon to her power. 

762. famous through all ages] Pope, Essay on Man, ep. iv, 
1. 284, stigmatises Cromwell as ‘damn’d to everlasting fame.’ 

764. His day] The third of September, the day of the decisive 
victories of Dunbar (1650) and Worcester (1651), and of Cromwell’s 
death (1658). 

775. dread statue] The naked statue of Pompey (Cnaeus Pom- 
peius Magnus) is preserved in the Palazzo Spada. It is said to be the 
statue erected during Pompey’s life-time in the senate-house, at the 
foot of which Caesar was murdered. See Shakespeare, Jul, Caesar, 
III, ii, 190-3. 

‘Then burst his mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
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Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

'Whiteh all the while lan blood, gieat Caesai fell ’ 

The statue was lemoved by Augustus fiom the disused senate- 
house and placed above a niaible gateway opposite the tlieatie of 
Pompey It disappeaied aftei one of the sacks of Borne, and was dug 
up in 1550, while the foundations of a house weie being excavated 
Two propiietois laid claim to it, but pope Julius III bought it and 
piesented it to caidinal Capodifeiio, who placed it in its piesent 
lodging, then his palace 

782 Pompey] Pompey was murdeied m b c 48, when he was 
landing m Egypt aftei his defeat at Phaisalia 

784 the thunder-stncken nurse] The bionze statue of the wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus, in the Capitolme museum It is 
supposed to be the statue alluded to by Ciceio (I/i Catilinam iii, 8), as 
having been injuied in the gieat thundeistoim of b c 65 ‘he also, 
the foundei of this city, Romulus, was stiuck, whose gilded statue as 
a little suekmg-child, with liis mouth at the wolf’s bieasts, you 
lemembei was on the Capitol ’ The statue is lefened to by the 
sixteentli-centuiy Latin poet Muietus ‘heie was the wild nuise of 
the Roman name who then fell down with the boys undei the heiy 
stioke of the thundeibolt, and left hei footsteps, tom fiom hei 
pedestal ’ An injuied foot of the statue is said to be the lesult of 
this catastiophe 

798 At apish distance] I e as an ape imitates a man 

800 one vam man] Napoleon This estimate should be com- 
paied with the moie favouiable estimate in Canto in, stt \\\vi — xlii 
See also Byion’s Ode to Napoleon Buonapaite, wiitten in 1814, aftei 
Napoleon’s exile to Elba, and The Age qf Bionze, Byion’s satiie on 
the Holy aUianee 

801 to his own slaves a slave] Cf The Age o/ Bionze, ii 

‘But wheie is he, the modem, mightiei fai. 

Who, bom no kmg, made monaichs diaw his cai , 

The new Sesostiis, whose unhamesb’d kings, 

Bleed from the bit, believe themselves with wings, 

And spuin the dust o’ei vrhich they ciawled ot late, 

Chain’d to the chaiiot of the chieftain’s stated’ 
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802. Tlie fool of false dominion] I.e. deluded t>y the ambition of 
empire. 

809. Alcides with the distaff] Hercules, in his captivity to 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, wore women’s gaiments and spun wool. 
The amours of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra fonn the subject of 
Tletcher’s drama. The False One, and are alluded to more than once 
in Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleoyatra. 

811. And came] Caesar’s famous message to the senate, after 
his defeat of Phamaces, son of Mithridates, at Zela in b.c. 47, was 
Veni, vidi, vici (I came, I saw, I conquered). 

828. Renew thy rainbow] The rainbow was the visible sign of 
God’s promise that no other flood should destroy the earth. Byron 
calls for a second rainbow as a visible sign that the deluge of blood 
will cease. 

830. Our senses narrow] The passage (11. 830-4) is paraphrased 
from Cicero, Academica, i, 13, ‘angustos sensus, inbecillos animos,’ 
etc. Cicero is speaking of ‘the dimness of those matters which led 
Socrates to his confession of ignorance, and, as lovers of Socrates, 
Democritus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, almost all the ancients, who 
said that nothing can be apprehended, nothing perceived, nothing 
known; that our senses a-re narrow, our minds %eeah, the span of our 
life short; and (as Democritus) that truth is droumed in the deep; that 
all things are hound hy private Judgment and established custom; that 
nothing is left for truth ; that all things in short wear a mantle o /darkness . ’ 

852. The edict of Earth’s rulers] The manifesto of the Holy 
alliance, signed by the rulers of Russia, Austria and Prussia on 
26 Sept. 1815, announcing that their own government and interna- 
tional relations would be conducted on Christian principles. Byron 
judged this document, well-meaning in itself, by its apparent results : 
the yoke of tyranny, imposed upon Europe by Napoleon, seemed to 
him ‘ doubly bow’d ’ (1. 850) upon her neck by the restored monarchies 
after Napoleon’s faU. 

858. Columbia] Cf . Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, st. xix : 

‘Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gating on the Great; 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state? 
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Yes^one — the fiist — the last — the best — 

The Omoinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy daied not hate, 

Bequeath’d the name of Washington, 

To make man blush theie was but one ’ 

859 Pallas] Athene spiang fully aimed fiom the head of hei 
fathei Zeus 

866 her Saturnalia] The licence and anarchy of the leign of 
Tenor duiing the Fiench revolution made thS idea of hbeity un- 
popular 

871 the base pageant] Napoleon’s caieei, which was made 
possible by the anarchy of the Teiioi 

877 The loudest] I e is still the loudest which, etc 

881 even in the bosom of the North] The libeial measuies of 
the Czai Alexandei I and his attempted emancipation of the seifs 
belong to this peiiod , while Ins Polish constitution of 27 Nov 1815 
contamed features which were fai in advance of the age 

883 a stern round tower] The tomb of Caeciha Metella on the 
Appian way She was daughtei of Quintus Caecilius Metellus Cietieus, 
and wife of the tiiumvii Maieus Ciassus The building was conveited 
into a foitiess dining the middle ages by the Gaetani, who united it 
to then castle 

894 a king’s, or more — a Roman’s bed] Of 1 226 above 

904 Corneha’s mien] Cornelia, daughtei of Scipio Afncanus, 
and mothei of Tiberius and Cams Gracchus, famous as a model of the 
antique Boman mation 

905 Egypt’s graceful queen] Cleopatia 

915 eaven gives its favourites] Byion quotes the gnomic 
veises 

'Ov ot deal <pi\o9(TLV, cL7rodv7](rheL v4os 
T5 y^p Saveiv ovk al(Txpov dXV aiVxpws dave'lv 
I e ‘he whom the gods love, dies young, foi not death, but to die 
shamefully, is shameful ’ 

917 Hesperus] Byion likens the flnsh of eaily decline to the 
evening star, shming as the piecuisoi of the night of death 

927 The wealthiest Roman] Ciassus’ foitune was founded on 
iiches gamed during the pioseription which followed Sulla’s letum 
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After his death at the battle of Carrbae, his head was brought to the 
Parthian king Orodes, who caused melted gold to be poured into, his 
mouth with the taunt ‘ Sate thyself now with the metal of which in 
life thou wert so greedy.’ 

935. forth] I.e. forth from, out of. 

945. what is here] Byron sees nothing in his life but ruin, such 
as he sees before him on the Appiaii way. 

950. native site] I.e. tlic ruins in the distance, where owls 
naturally build. 

951. the Palatine] The Palatine hill, to the south-east of the 
Roman forum, is covered with the ruins of the palaces of the Caesars. 
The name of the hill, however, is older than the Caesars, and is 
derived from a root which signifies ‘to protect’ and is akin to the 
Latin pascere (to feed) : it was the original site of the earliest city of 
Rome. The word ‘palace’ is derived from the Palatium, the great 
house built upon it by Augustus and multiplied by the buildings of 
his successors. Archaeology has derived more substantial evidence 
from the ruins than is indicated in 11. 961-2; but the excavations 
begun in 1726 had been long abandoned in Byron’s time, and no 
serious work was begun till much later. 

966. First Freedom] The freedom of the Roman republic was 
succeeded by the glory of a world-wide empire, which in its turn 
yielded to luxury and decadence, until the empire was swept away by 
the barbarian invader. 

977-8. This imperial mount, the buildings of which, now so 
ruined that their plan cannot be traced, were the topmost stone of a 
pyramid formed, as it were, of empires included in the world-empire 
of Rome. The inversion in 1. 978 is followed by another in the next 
line; the ‘pinnacle’ shone in the forefront of Glory’s gewgaws. 

981. golden roofs] Nero’s palace on the Esquiline, the most 
ambitious of the imperial buildings, was known as the domus aurea 
or golden house. It was destroyed by Vespasian, who began the 
Flavian palace, between those of Augustus and his immediate suc- 
cessors. The baths of Titus stand on its site. 

983. Thou nameless column] The column now known as that of 
Phocas in the Roman forum. Since Byron’s time, the base has been 
uncovered, and the inscription which it bears indicates that it was 
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elected in \ d 608 in honour of the Byzantine empeioi Pliocas by 
Smaiagdus, kis exaich oi viceioy m Italy 

987 Titus or Trajan’s] The aich of Titus stands on the Yelia, 
a iidge which slopes down fiom the Palatine hill between the foium 
and the Coliseiun It was elected aftei ad 80, when Titus died 
The mteiioi sculptuies of the aich lepiesent the triumphal piocession 
aftei the conquest of Jemsalem Tiajan’s column, 124 feet high, 
stood in the middle of his foium, which was to the north- west of the 
foium Bomanum, between the Capitolme and t^uiiinal hills The 
niaible shaft is suiiounded with spiral bas-ieliefs representing his two 
campaigns against the Dacians the emperor’s ashes were placed 
within the pedestal The statue of Tiajan on the top is said to ha\e 
been taken to Byzantium in the seventh century The column is 
now Clowned by a statue of St Peter (1 989), placed theie by pope 
Sixtus V (1585-90) 

990 sublime] Byion seems to have thought that Trajan’s ashes 
weie bulled in the pedestal of the statue above the column They 
were actually placed m a small chamber witbm the pedestal of the 
column itself, which Sixtus V opened and found empty It is now 
walled up 

998 household blood and wine] The two deeds which ha^e 
stained the name of Alexander aie the muidei of his fiiend Clitus 
and the mad burning of Peisepolis, both committed in fits of 
drunkenness 

1000 the rock of Triumph] The Capitolme hill see note on 
1, 716 above 

1002 Tarpeian] Taipeia was the tiaitiess who admitted the 
Sabines to the citadel on the Capitol and, on asking for what they 
wore on then aims as hei reward, meaning then gold bracelets, was 
ciushed to death with then buckleis Tiaitois were executed by being 
thrown from the Taipeian lock, the actual position of which upon the 
side of the Capitolme hill has been disputed It appears to ha\ e been 
on the side overlooking the foium, wheie the executions could be seen 
by ah the people 

1007 The Forum] The centre of Eoix^^n eiMC life, where public 
assemblies were held On these occasions oiatois addressed the 
people from the raised pulpits which received then name' fiom 
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tlie beaked piow'? (Ktbtui) of conqueied vesseh, fastened to tbe fiont 
of then ledges, loi tbe lust time attei tbe "victoiy ovef tbe* ships of 
Antimn (b c IbiB) The hMhi weie lemoved b} Cacsai to his temple 
at the east end of tbe fomni , but tbe latex t ostia, of which tbe bases 
xeniain, weie at tbe west end below the Capitol, neai tbe arch of 
Beptimius Scveius The allusion to ‘the eloquent an’ and Ciceio 
(1 1008] is explained by this The nicmoiy of tbe oiatoiy of Ciceio is 
still alive m the atinospbcre ol the loxum, and bieatbcs its eloquence 
in the aix 

1009 The field of freedom] Gibbon (Memom of my Life, ed. 
Hill, p 168) lecoidb the emotions produced by his fiist visit to the 
foium ‘ Aftei a sleepless night, I tiod, with a lofty step, tbe luins 
of the Foium , each memorable spot wbcie Eonxuhis stood, or Tully 
spoke, 01 Ceesai fell, was at once present to my eye ’ 

1015 every lawless soldier] The latex years of the Western 
empire were marked by tbe rise and fall of generals, cbiefiy of foreign 
laces, who maintained, as patricians oi as emperois, absolute autboiity 
over tbe city and senate 

1018 her latest tribune] Cola di Eienzo (lUcnzi), son of 
plebeian paients, was bom m 1314 Ills Latin scbolaisbip and 
eloquence bi ought him to the front during the disturbed condition 
oi the city, while tbe popes were absent at Avignon lie conspired 
against the feudal nobles who held Rome in subjection, and in 
May 1847 efiected a i evolution and assumed tbe title of tribune and 
liberator of the republic His ambition was to restore Rome to her 
old position as the centre of empire and to drive out of Italy the 
foreign claimants of the imperial crown, and m this, the ideal of 
Dante, be was seconded by the literary genius of his friend Petiaicb 
On 15 Aug 1347 be was crowned with tbe title of tnhimus Augustus 
and candidate of tbe Holy Ghost Tbe Roman baions, cowed at first 
by tbe suddenness of tbe revolution, rose against him , but then ring- 
leaders, tbe bouse of Colonna, were defeated and slam His tribunate, 
however, came to a sudden end in Dec 1847, when a Neapolitan 
adventurer, tbe count of Minorbino, seized the city Rienzi fled from 
Borne and, after long warj^ermgs, was brought m captivity to Avignon 
In 1354 he was freed and sent to appease the tumults in Rome, with 
the title of senator, by Innocent VI, m the company of the legate 
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Alboinoz The revival of hi& powei was short the people distrusted 
him as 'the tovoy of the pope, and the legate disowned him, and he 
eventually was killed m a not on 8 Oct 1354 

1026 Numa] Nuiiia Pompihus, the legendary second kmg of 
Rome, whose long leign was traditionally the golden age of the infant 
city His name introduces the mention of Egeria (1 1027), the nymph 
by whose counsels his religious measuies were dictated 

1027 Egena] The so-called giotto of Egeiia, wheie the meetings 
of Numa with the nymph are supposed to have faken place, is a small 
7Vjmphaeum, oi fountain sacied to the nymphs, neai the brook Alnio, 
beyond the city walls and a short distance to the left of the Appian 
way It probably belonged to a suburban villa the position of the 
fabled giotto was identified by a passage in Juvenal, Sat iii, 12 — 20, 
but apparently incoiiectly 

1031 nympholepsy] A passion for the ideal, figured by the 
ancients as mspiied by the love of a nymph 

1041 Art’s works] The entrance to the giotto was oiiginally 
faced with marble 

1043 the cleft statue] The mutilated figuie of the iivei-god, 
standing on corbels above the fountain 

1054 in this enchanted cover] The wording and cadence of 
this passage seem to be a lemmiscence of Coleridge’s Kuhla Khan, 
which had been published in 1816 

‘But oh’ that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the gieen hill athwait a cedam cover ’ 

A savage place’ as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman waihng foi hei demon-lovei ’ ’ 

1065 Love] The object of ‘ share ’ in 1 1066 
1083 whose martyrs are the broken heart] Possibly a con- 
densed expression of the sentiment that, while the martyrs of religious 
faiths suffer m many ways, the martyrs of Love all suffer in one 
form, the bioken heart But Byron was by no means careful of 
grammar 

1091 fevers] Hastens with feveiislj, activity 
1093 In him alone] So, m 1 439 above, Byron sees^ m the 
Medici Venus ‘ what Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail ’ 
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The cieations oi the aiti&t, ‘ the beingb of the mind*’ (i 37 above) aie 
subjective — idealb bodied foith by his own imagination 

1096 The unreach’d Paradise of our despair] This desciiption 
oi the puis Lilt oi the unattainable ideal should be compaied with the 
latei stanzas of Matthew Arnold’s The SclioliU -Chi)sy ^ a poem stiongly 
mduenced by the Byiomc spiiit 

1103 it hinds] I e the mind, the imagination, coutmues to 
weave its fatal spell 

1106 its alcherSy] The alchemy by which imagination tians- 
mutes eveiy thing into an ideal shape 

1116 Death] Cf Matthew Arnold, T/ic 6'c7a>h/;-Gips/i/, st 15 
‘ Till having used oui neives with bliss and teen, 

And tiled upon a thousand schemes oui wit, 

To the just-pausmg Genius we lemit 
Our woin-out hie, and aie — what we have been ’ 

1120 Antipathies] Peisons natmally antipathetic to each othei 
may be diawn togethei by accident, etc , so that then want of mutual 
sympathy is oveilooked foi a time , but soonei oi latei the antipathies 
must be ielt, and all the moie keenly because of the lesentmeiit which 
IS the flint oi consciousness of enoi on both sides 

1122 unspmtual] The accent is on the thud syllable 

1124 a crutch-like rod] The lod oi Cncumstance at once 

cieatcs and is the ciutch which ‘ helps along oui coming evils ’ 
1129 upas] The tiee, a native of Java, which was supposed to 
bung death to all who came beneath its blanches 

1134 immedicable] Incapable of cuie Ci 1 1498 below 
1136 Abandonment of reason] Byion quotes the authoi of the 
‘ Academical Questions ’ ‘ Philosophy, wisdom, and hbeity suppoit 

each othei he who will not leason is a bigot , he who cannot is a 
fool , and he who daies not is a slave ’ 

1140 cabin’d, cribb’d, confined] Shakespeaie, Machetli, in, 
IV, 22 

1143 couch] To couch = to remove eatai act from the eye 

1144 Arches on arches] The Flavian amphitheatie oi the 
Coliseum, possibly so calle<jv horn the colossal statue of Neio which 
was removed to its noith side fiom the Auiea domus {see note on 
1 981 above), is the gieatest rum remaining m Rome , and the name, 
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oft^n wiitten OolOsseum, may be derived from its colossal size It 
occupies the^ite of an aitificial lake, tlie Stagmim Neiorm, made by 
Nero on the low giound between the Caelian hill and his palace on the 
Esquiline The great amphitheatie was begun by Vespasian and 
dedicated by his son Titus 

1158 broke his scythe] The scythe of Time is figuiatively 
bioken by its poweilessness to destioy such a building as the Coliseum 
Cf 11 1312-13 below 

1167 sophists] Pietgnded philosopheis cTealeis in woids 

from thy thrift] This explains ‘Time, the avenger’ (1 1169) 
Time leseives its punishments , but, though they may be delayed, 
they inevitably come 

1179 This iron m my soul] This humiliating giief Foi the 
phiase see Psalm cv, 18 (Pi ay ei -book veision) 

1181 the unbalanced scale] An mveision foi ‘ the scale un- 
balanced ’ 

Nemesis] The deity of vengeance literally ‘ she who distiibutes ’ 
The Coliseum was not specially devoted to hei woiship, and ‘ heie ’ 
may be used oi Rome m a general sense 

1184 Orestes] Oiestes, the son of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestia, mmdered his mothei m levenge foi hei muidei of his fathei , 
but, as matricide, even when prompted by Heaven, was a sm against 
the gods, he was puisued by the Furies as a punishment 

1196 for the sake — ] Byion abiuptly bleaks off the sentence, 
refiaming horn peisonal explanation 

1207 For^veness] Cf what Byion says in canto nr, st lxxxii , 
of the alternative of punishment oi forgiveness in ‘the houi which 
shall atone foi years ’ 

1221 The Janus glance] The god Janus was lepiesented with 
two faces 

1234 The seal is set] I e he has said enough his cuise has 
been inevocably utteied He proceeds to invoke the spirit of histoiy, 
the ‘ diead power ’ whose presence lends awe to such lums as the 
Coliseum 

1243 eager nations] The eosmopol^an ciowd which filled the 
tieis of seats round the amphitheatie, to watch the gladiatoiial 
combats 
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1247 Circus] The geneial teim foi an amphitheatie, fiom its 
ciicnlai 01 elliptical plan ‘ Genial ’ is piobably nonieal, but may 
mean ‘ natuial to the genius of the place ’ 

1250 listed spot] Giound enclosed by baiiieis oi lists, i e 
palisades, such as enclosed the fields set apait for touinanients 
1252 the Gladiator] Byron, thinking of the gladiatoi in the 
Coliseum, leniembeis the hguie of the ‘ dying gladiatoi ’ — moie 
piopcily the dying Gaul— in the Capitolme museum The statue is 
attiibuted to a Giee^ sculptor from Peigamus, and was tound in the 
gardens of Sallust, between the Quiimal and the Pincian hills 
1258 the first] I e the fust drops 

1264 by the Danube] Byion imagines that the statue lepiesents 
a baibaiian from Dacia, the countiy noith of the Danube, brought to 
Rome by some conquer oi such as Tia]an (see note on 1 987 above), 
and set to fight foi his life in the Coliseum with one of his fellow 
captives It IS generally supposed, like the gioup of Gauls discovcied 
on the same spot and now in the Yilla Ludovisi, to commemorate 
the victory of Attains I of Peigamus over the Gauls m the thud 
centuiy b c 

1269 ye Goths] The home of the Yisigoths, who sacked Rome 
undei Alanc m 410 (see note on 1 712 above), was in Dacia, which 
roughly coiiesponded to Roumania and Transylvania The woes of 
the Dacian captives were expiated, in Byron’s view, by the disasters 
which then countrymen inflicted on Rome in latei days 

1271 the ways] The iomito)%a oi passages by which access was 
gamed to the vaiious tiers of seats 

1280 Walls, palaces] The Coliseum was used duimg the earlier 
part of the middle ages by various families of Roman baions as a 
fortress In spite of the classical enthusiasm of the Renaissance, the 
great building was an inexhaustible quaiiy to builders from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centuiy Benedict XIY (1740-58) pio- 
tected it from further rum by consecrating it to the Passion of our 
Lord m memory of the Christian martyrs who had suffered there 
1290 the loops of time] The fissures which time has made m 
the walls 

1297 While stands the Coliseum] Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ch Ixxi, quotes the piopheey ‘Reduced to its naked majesty, the 
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Flavian amphitlieatre was contemplated witR awe and admiiation by 
the pilgiims»of the Noith , and their lude enthusiasm broke foith m 
a sublime pioveibial expiession, which is lecoided m the eighth 
century, in the fiagments of the venerable Bede ^ Gibbon thought 
that Bede heaid the saying from Anglo-Saxon pilgiims who had 
visited Rome 

1307 Shrine of all saints] The Pantheon, now the church of 
Santa Maria Rotonda The original temple, dedicated to all the gods 
of Olympus, was built by j\laicus Agiippa, the fliend and son-in-law 
of Augustus, in B c 27 The poitico of this temple remams, but the 
gieat lotunda, coveied by a colossal dome with a circulai opening at 
the top, seems to have been a leconstruction of the time of the 
empeior Hadrian It is of brick, which oiigmally was faced with 
maible In 609 it was conseciated by pope Boniface lY undei the 
title of Sancta Maiia ad Maityies, and to this eaily conseciation it 
owes the preservation of its roof and walls, which aie stiuctuially 
intact 

1320 thy sole aperture] The opening in the loof is the only 
means by which light enters the building 

1321 altars] The seven large and eight small niches in the walls 
of the giound-fiooi are filled by altais The eighth laige niche contains 
the doorway of the building 

1323 honour’d forms] Raffaelle and other later artists are buried 
m the Pantheon 

1324 There rs a dungeon] The church of San Nicola in Car cere 
(St Nicholas in the Pnson), neai the rums of the theatre of Marcellus, 
has been supposed to be on the site of the temple of Pietas, erected, it 
IS said, on account of the incident lelated here — the filial piety of the 
daughter who fed hei imprisoned father with milk from hei ovn 
breast The church contains remains m its fabric and foundations of 
more than one temple, but that of Pietas was removed to clear part of 
the site of the neighbouring theatre 

1351 the milky way] The mfant Heracles, the son of Zeus and 
Alcmena, is said to have been put to the breast of Heia \^hile she 
was asleep When she awoke, she refu^jcd to nurse him, and the 
milk which escaped fiom hei breast became the milky way A famous 
picture of the legend by Tintoretto is m the National Gallery 
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1352 it is] I e thy stoiy is 

1360 the mole] The ciiciilai moles oi mass of bmlding which 
Hadiian built as an impel lal mausoleum, now known as the castle of 
Sant’ Angelo It stands on the light bank of the iivei, not fai from 
St Petei’s The idea that it was intended to imitate the pyramids 
(11 1361-4) is fanciful it is simply a colossal example of the type of 
mausoleum of which the tomb of Caecilia Metella (see note on 1 883 
above) is anothei instance Belisaiius turned it into a foitiess dining 
the siege of 537 (see tiote on 1 712 above), ^nd fiom that time forwaid 
it played a piomment pait m Roman waifaie Dining a procession 
held to mteicede foi the cessation of the plague of 590, Giegoiy the 
Gieat saw St Michael standing on the summit, sheathing his swoid , 
and fiom this vision the name of Sant’ Angelo was given to it The 
chapel of Sanctus Angelus mtei Nubes was dedicated by pope 
Boniface IV in the place wheie the statue of St Michael now stands 
At the end of the fouiteenth centiny it became the papal foitiess, and 
it was heie that Clement YII took lefuge and was besieged dining the 
sack of Rome m 1527 The maible facing of the stiuctine, the body 
of which IS of the local stone called tiavcitme, has been shipped off, 
and the oiigmal aspect has been much alteied by the maclncolated 
battlements and the uppei buildings, which aie of medieval and latei 
dates 

1369 the dome] The Vatican basilica of St Petei, the high altai 
of which stands above the tomb of the apostle The oiiginal basilica, 
the most histone chuich in Chiistendom, the fabiic of which belonged 
m gieat pait to the fouith centuiy, was luthlessly destioyed at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to make way foi the piesent 
building, which, begun in 1506 by Biamante, pope Julius II’ s aichi- 
tect, undeiwent many modifications and changes of plan, and was 
eventually completed, as we now see it, moie than a centuiy latei by 
Cailo Madeino, and eonseoiated in 1626 

1370 Biana’s marvel] The temple of Diana at Ephesus, ‘ the 
Ephesian’s miiacle’ of 1 1372, which Byion visited duimg his 
excursion to Asia Minoi in 1810 

1375 Sophia’s hnght^roofs] See note on canto ii, 1 749 The 
domes of Santa Sophia aie gilded 

1385 are aisled] I e aie attiihutes of the aisled building 
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1393 so defined] In apposition to ‘ thy God ’ m the next line 
‘ TIi^u Shalt^see thy God face to face in so definite a foim ’ 

1396 Thou movest] The sentence is involved and the con- 
sti notion IS impeifect You advance tuithei m the building, but as 
you pioceed, it is as though you weie climbing some gieat Alp, which 
as you climb, seems to use highei, so deceptive is the gigantic beauty 
of the church, whose vastness seems to mciease, but impaits a sense 
of haimony and of a musical piopoition in its hugeness As a niattei 
of fact, huge as St Peter’s is, its decoiations afe on an even laigei 
scale , and this accounts foi the fact noticed by Byion m 1 1387 
above, but explained by him fiom his usual subjective point of view 
1404 this the clouds must claim] The dome, designed by 
Michelangelo, rises 308 feet— the entire height of the gieat towei of 
Lincoln cathedial— above the loof of thte church, and 435 feet above 
the pavement— 31 feet higher than the spue of Sahsbuiy The aiea 
which it coveis with its suppoits is vastly gieatei than that co^eied 
by these buildings The diametei of the dome is 138 feet that of the 
dome of St Paul’s cathedial, 364 feet high, is 102 feet 

1429 The fountam of sublimity] The real lesson of the chuieh 
IS its sublimity, the depth of which is heie displayed as m the deal 
wateis of a fountain Fiom this the mind of man may diaw its 
tieasures, and leain of what gieat conceptions aie capable 

1432 the Vatican] The palace of the popes and seat of the 
papal admimstiation, a vast gioup of buildings which, fiom the 
fifteenth century onwaids, has been subject to continual extension 
and leconstiuction The gieatei pait of the palace is occupied by the 
museums 

1433 Laocoon’s torture] The celebiated gioup of the Laoeoon, 
attiibuted by Pliny to the Rhodian sculptois Agesandei, Polydoius 
and Athenodoius, was re-discoveied in 1506 in a gaiden neai the site 
of the baths of Titus (see note on 1 9S1 abo\e), and was bought by 
pope Julius II It stands m one of the laige niches oi chambeis 
foimed m the angles of the Coitile del Behedeie, a eomtyaul designed 
for Julius II by Bramante 

1441 the Lord of the unerring bow] The statue of Apollo, 
known as the ApoUo Belvedeie, discos eied neai Poito d’ ^Anzio, 
84 miles south of Rome, durmg the pontificate of Alexandei VI It 
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was bought by caidiual Giuliano della Boveie and -placed by him m 
his palace in Rome When in 1503 he was laised to 4he pS-pacy as 
Julius II, he biought it to the Vatican It stands m the south-east 
niche ot the Coitile del Relvedeio, coiiesponding to the Laocoon at 
the south-west coinei The statue was foi some time supposed to 
have hold, not a bow, but the aegis (see note on canto ii, 1 118), with 
which the god was lepellmg the Celtic attack on his sanctuary at Delphi 
m 279 B c This idea, howevei, rested on untiust worthy evidence, 
and the statue, which is of Cariara marble, is now generally recognised 
as a copy by a Roman artist of a Greek original, which is attiibuted to 
the fourth centuiy b c , and to the Athenian sculptor Leochaies 

1456 When each conception] The Apollo is here described as 
the result of a crystallisation, as it were, of a number of ideal con- 
ceptions, embodying all that is most perfect in the ideal world 

1459. Prometheus] The Titan Promethus conveyed the gift of 
hre to mortals, hidden in a hollow tube The debt which mortals 
owe to heaven is repaid by the genius of the sculptor, who has 
consecrated his earthly material to the embodiment of a heavenly and 
immortal shape 

1468 the Pilgrim] Childe Harold has been forgotten m the 
intense personal feeling which fills the canto 

1478 inherit] Possess, as m Shakespeare, Teinpest^ iv, i, 154 

1494 fardels] Burdens Cf Shakespeare, Hamlet, in, i, 76 
‘ Who would fardels bear, To grunt and sweat under a weary life.’ 

1495 ark •] Stt cnxvn — clxxii, following appropriately upon 
the lines which reflect upon the transitory nature of fame, refer to 
the death, at the age of twenty-one, of the princess Charlotte Augusta, 
daughter of the pimce regent (afterwards George IV), on 19 Nov 
1817 She had married prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobuig, afterwards 
king of Belgium, in May 1816, and died m child-birth with her infant 
son This double calamity, which bereft the royal family of a direct 
heir, was the occasion of a great outburst of national sonow. The 
princess is commemorated by a somewhat theatrical monument in the 
chantry-chapel at the north-west coiner of St George’s chapel at 
Windsor 

1519 her Ins] The rainbow, bringing hope of freedom, lit by 
the sun against the letreatmg storm-clouds of tyranny 
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1532. reek] • Smoke 

1536 tke strange fate] The fatality which drives sovereigns into 
piide and tyianny, and, by bleeding its own Nemesis, neutialises their 
unbridled power 

1543. there »] In the grave. 

1546 the electric chain] An image already used with another 
significance m 1 207 above 

1549 Ne i] The Lago di Nemi lies m the Alban hills near 
Albano, about 20 miles s^uth-east of Rome ^leie was the giove 
of Diana (Nemus Dianae) from which the lake and town deiive their 
name In ancient times the priesthood of Diana at Nemi was filled 
by fugitives from 3 ustice, each of whom obtained his office by 
murdering his predecessor see Macaulay, Battle of the Lake Begilliis^ 

st X 

‘Fiom the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Ancia’s trees — 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The piiest who slew the slayer. 

And shall himself be slam ’ 

This legend is hinted at by Byron in his chaiaeteiisation of the spiiit 
of the place in 11 1555-7 

1558 Albano] The Lago di Albano fills the ciater of an extinct 
volcano, like that of Nemi to the south-east, from which it is divided 
by the wooded ridges of Ariccia The town of Albano stands upon 
the Appian way, which luns near its south-west shoie 

1560 The Tiber winds] Byron describes the wide-stretchmg 
view of the Roman Campagna from the AJban hills The neighboui- 
hood of Albano and Nemi foims the subject of several striking and 
picturesque descriptions, full of literaiy lemimscence, in Mis Humphry 
Ward’s novel JEleamr 

1561. the Epic war] The conquest of Latium by Aeneas, the 
subject of Vergil’s Aeneid, the opening words of which, Aima inramque, 
Byron quotes in 1, 1562 The ‘ re-ascendmg star ’ is that of Aeneas, 
the representative of the Trojan race, who refounded the Trojan 
kmgdom in Italy and was the original source of ‘ the long glo/ies of 
majestic Rome ’ 
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1563 ‘beneatii thy right] As the specUtoi looks noith-westwaid 
fiom the Alban hills towaicls Rome and the sea, Tusculum is beneath 
the hills on his light Neai Tusculxim, which was on the Latin way, 
was the villa of Ciceio, the Tusculanuin which gives its name to one 
of his philosophical woiks, the Tu^culanae I)isj}utati(mei> 

1566 the Sabine farm] Hoiace’s faim was in the Sabine 
mountains, a spm ol the Apennines, to the noith-cast oi the Alban 
hills The actual site was in the valley of Licenza, some miles noith- 
east of Tivoii 

1571 The midland ocean] The Mechteiianean, ‘ the tideless, 
doloious midland sea’ of Swmbaine’s Tnumpli of Time 

1574 Calpe’s rock] Gibialtai See note on canto ii, 1 190 

1575 the dark Euxine] The Black sea, which Byion had seen 
neai Constantinople (canto ii, stt Lxxvn — lxxxii) 

1576 Symplegades] The Cyanean (i e blue) islands, two locks 
at the outlet of the Black sea into the Bospoius The tiadition was 
that these islands weie movable and stiuck against each othei, until 
the Algo passed thioiigh them safely on hei way to Colchis Hence 
the name Symplegades {crvjuLTr\7)yddt6s 7 r^rpat = the clashing locks) 

1592 such] Such fan spiiits 

1601 To mingle with the Universe] See note on canto m, 
1 705, wlieie the kinship of Byion’s view of natuie to Woidswoith’s 
IS alluded to 

1612 His steps are not upon thy paths] A lemmiscence of 
Ps lxxvn, 19 ‘ Thy way is m the sea, and thy paths m the gieat 

wateis ’ — an idea which occuis, in contiast to the weakness of man, 
in 11 1639-40 below 

1618 where haply lies] I e on whose guidance to some neai 
port 01 bay he builds his petty hope 

1620 there let him lay] The violation of giammai foi the sake 
of rhyme gives an effect of bathos to the conclusion of the stanza 

1632 wash’d them power] I e , while they weie free, the 
waters of the sea brought them the power on which their empires 
were founded, and since then have brought power to many a tyiaiit 
But, while these empires <^cay, the sea lemains the same 

1638 beheld] I e beheld thee 

1642 Icing the pole] Surrounding the pole with frozen wateis 
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1648 AM I 'have loved thee, Ocean] Each canto of Childe 
iTa/oZff 'contains at least one passage in whicli Byion dwells upon the 
details of a voyage See canto i, stt xn — xiv , n, stt xvn — ^xwin , 
III, stt I, II See also the image of the baik of hope on the stoimy 
sea, stt CIV— cvi above 

1672 sandal-shoon and scallop-shell] The chaiacteiistic emblems 
of a pilgiim The scallop-shell was the emblem of the fisheiman 
St James, the fiist bishop of Jeiusalem, and was worn by pilgiims in 
then hats as a token that they had been to the'^Holy land See the 
ballad in Shakespeare, Hamlet, iv, v, 23—6 

‘How should I youi tine love know 
Fiom anothei one*? 

By his cockle hat and statf, 

And his sandal-shoon ’ 
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